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A DELIGHTFUL BOOK 


LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS AMERICA 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of “The Lightning Conductor.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
. surprising, admirably told in crisp and witty pages, which keep the reader in a continuous state of ~~ cee - Dait Tal h, 
Z w A charming co oe of crocenttonal love and manners.""—Scotsman. “‘A skilful, pleasant, lively story.” Morning Leader _— 
The episodes of Twelfth-street and the woes of the players show these authors at their best."’"— Daily Chronicle. 


I WILL MAINTAIN 


By MARJORIE BOWEN, Author of “The Viper of Milan.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
ound, solid, and thoroughly interesting historical romance. ew and young will delight in this fine piece of work.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“A most remarkable contribution to historical fiction.’’—-Standard 
«}¢ ig thronghout written on a high level ; it touches the heart; it has passages of unforced pathos, of sweetness, of power."’— Daily Chronicte, 


THE MASTER-GIRL 


By ASHTON HILLIERS, Author of “Memoirs of a Person of Quality.” With 8 Illustrations by ARTHUR H. 
BUCKLAND. Crown 6vo, 6s. 


In this tale of the dim red dawn of man fresh ground is broken and the share goes deep. That rarest of creatures, a practical inventor, is born into a tribe 
of Cave-Men, An orphan alave-girl, embittered by ill-usage, discovers the bow-and-arrow. How she converts, first her master, and later his tribe, the story 
must tell, 


THE SEVERED MANTLE 


By WILLIAM LINDSEY. With a Frontispiece in Colour by ARTHUR I. KELLER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


In his Foreword Mr. — | says :—“* In this book I have tried to picture Provence in the time of the troubadours. I show the ‘land of the nightingale 
and rose’ when Idealism reigned supreme, with Love, Joy, and Song her counsellors.’ 


GENERAL LITERATURE 7 FICTION 
CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM. By Mrs. Henry Jenner.| THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN HEART. By Max 


With 41 Illustrations, demy lémo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. PEMBERTON. Crown 8v0, 6a. {Second Edition, 
[Tattle Books on Art. ‘One of the finest mystery stories yet written.” - Daily Mail, 
tte pom of this book is to supply in a short and quite popular form a guide “The materials are handled with masterly ner a Davy Express. 


principles on which the symbolism of the Christian religion STORM AND TREASURE. By H. C. Bammer. Crown 
THE FASCINATING DUC DE RICHELIEU : Louis By brave tale, written with immense spirit and great skill." Bg Po eel 


a Armand du Plessis, Maréchal Duc de Richelieu (1696-1788). ** Full of life and colour, and a very pretty humour,"'—Daily Mail. 
By NOEL WILLIAMS, Author of “A Rose of Savoy,” &c.,&c, With “ Brightly written, intensely vieneions, most attractive.’ anchester Courier. 
Dilustrations, of which one is in Photogravure, demy 8vo, 15s. net. “ Every page of this book is indubitably alive.” —Morning Leader. 
The central figure of this book is Louis Francois Armand du Plessis, Duc and “ Here ig realism for you—personazes and occurrences starting into life out 
oe » Bo, rae of the Ope ~~y -y eae = —_ wy of a virile style that makes words to thrill and glow.''—Dundee Advertiser. : 
e coulisses e ca 6 8 of the throne, w 
Princesses of the Blood consoled when @ prisoner in the Bastille, and for| THE EXILES OF FALOO. By Barry Parn, Author 
whose heart titled dames contended with pistols in the Bois de Boulogne. Fi of Met Ay ne Family.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second i Rdition. 
‘ . old with irresistible humour, penetration, and good sense.”"—Daily Graphic, 
TITIAN. a By CHARLES Ricketts. With about 200 “Many thrilling and dramatic developments are presented with strikin; 
Illustrations, including a Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, Pins top, a - skill an ud power, and woven in with them is a fascinating and romaatic love 
lassics 0, r stor a t Gazette. 
This book is oe ab a summary of the tendencies of the Venetian school Svery page contains delicious strokes of humour, "’—Nation. 
>< pe s —. It oe & & —= = ione == o ~memour and romance blend happily in this tale.’’—Athenaum. 
a chapter on the drawings . Every pi 6 novel is marked on ever with the stamp of Mr, Pain's supreme 
Titian which Mr. Ricketts believes authentic is here reproduced. virtue—the story-telling gift.’ Outlook. ° 


ENGLAND BEF ORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST. PT MRS. SKEFF IN GTON. By Cosmo Haminroy, Author 
CHARLES OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Chichele Professor of M of “ Adam's Clay." Crown 8vo, 6s. 
History at Oxford. With 3 Maps, demy 870, Ye 6d. = peatlands , The comme ‘s laid =e Cavalry Barracks'at Aldershot. -A faithful picture is 
Oman's His wn ilitar gossi 
Professor Oman’s volume is the first in chronological order, though not the Someeetioan, a ee a ee Cee = 
et of the series which he is editing, and deals with the history “ Clear — ae and crackling. The tangle and the cutting of it clear maks 
down to the Norman Conquest. delightfu — Ske 


SKIES ITALIAN: a Little Breviary for Travellers in UNCLE H HILARY. By Ottvia Saaxxspzar, Author of 
Italy, Chosen and Arranged by RUTH SHEPARD PHELPS. Feap. 8ro, “The Devotees.” Crown 870, 6s. 
limp leather, round corne “ A novel of unusua! charm and interest.” —Athenzum, 


LAWN TENNIS FOR | ‘LADIES. By Mrs. Lamsert | THE EMPEROR OF THE AIR. By Grorax Guenpon. 
CHAMBERS, With 33 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, a 5 Mitastentions, womn Bvo, 6a. Pe a actin 
is novel presents a fascinating conception w ma. accom plishec 
SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. By Mary Innes. With 76 by airships chen they are still further Lageoved. The plot deals with a 
qinneimations, crown 8vo, Sa. net. revolutionary who builds a marvellous airship on a new principle. 

book is intended for schools, students, and the general reader, and ** An exhilarating piece of extravagant and original fiction."’"—Morning Leader. 

Fey & general view = the development of ‘painting in Europe from the * A lively story, full of amusing incredibilities.""—Birmingham Post, 

century A.D, to the beginning of the nineteenth. “ Always interesting and enjoyable.’’"—Scotsman. 


A HISTORY OF PERUGIA. By Witt Herwoov,|THE HEART OF HINDUSTAN. A Novel. By 
Author of “Palio and Ponte.”” With 20 Lllustrations and a Map, demy EDMUND WHITE. Crown 8yo0, 6s. 
8vo, 19s. éd. net, [Italien States, “ There is no doubt of the fidelity and intercst of the picture drawn, and the 


THE % work is of great breadth and ability.’"—Morning Leader. 
r , BLACK PRINCE. By R. P. Dunn Partison, “Written with a definite effect of actual scene and portraiture......both 
a ot aes Marshals,” With many Illustrations and Maps, | entertaining and inatructive.”’—-Dundee Advertiser. 
demy 8vo, 76. “ Mr. ite succeeds in making Indian life more conorete and roal than 


SCIENCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR. By Sir Rar | mst writers of Anglo-In dianfiction,"—Manchester Guardian, 
ECB. FES. With « Frontispiece in Colour end may | THE WIFE OF NICHOLAS FLEMING. By Pavs 


ae Illustra’ crown Sv ns 
WAINEMAN, Author of “A Heroine from Finland.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
FAMOUS BLUE-STOCKINGS. a Eruet R. WHeELer. “The Finnish atmosphere and scenery are rendered with fine Geeney and 
With 16 Dustrations, demy 8vo, 10a. 6d. net charm, and the characterization is sound and human.”’"—Morning Leade 
The author has sought to reconstruct the Salons of the most famous Blue- “Tt has the same clearness and delicacy of touch that distinguish the writer's 
. hostesses — tre. Montes, Mrs, Thrale, and Mrs. — to | previous stories. ET LOOSE. By C.E.M o 
Present a living group guests. TAGU Ww 
“An extremely fascinating picture of a very fascinating se ee Bete A HIND L Ss y on’ “tae Png n 
°, “To come across a book like this, amid oe hosts of prolix, languid, and 
DEAN SWIFT. By Soruiz SHILLETO Sura. With | inchoate novels that are being flung upon the aching heads of a long-suffering 
27 Titustre dem} Bro, 10s. 6d. net. public, is an unspeakably refreshing experience for a reyiewer."’—-Glasgow Herald. 
so a rou snyetiog book. The subject is treated “ Tke style is rich in allusions, in flashing images, in the comic shadows of 
sober phrases from the great masters.’’- Daily News. 
red bail = lovers of Swift." Sn a Fair. “A eck at once sparkling, contumelious, and profouad.” 
Nation, “The novel is witty, even brilliant."’—Times. —Manchester Guardian, 
* As an intellectual entertainment, it is an intengoly stimulating, and even 
| Telegraph. engrossing, performance.”’—Spectator. 


METHUEN & CO., Ltd, 36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 
Just Published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 


TRAMPS IN DARK MONGOLIA. 


By JOHN HEDLEY, F.R.G.S. With 52 Mlustrations and a 
Map, demy 8vo, 12s. Gd. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 

A record of travels among the Mongols of Eastern Mongolia. The author's 
long residence near the Great Wall of China, in a region abutting on the wide 
districts of Inner Mongolia, makes him well qualified to impart information as 
to the primitive people who inhabit these parts. Since the days of James 
Gilnour, these simple Mongols have had no interpreter till now, and there is 
ainple room for this work. On one of the journeys described, the author 
followed the course of the Lao Ho (Old River) to its junction with the 
Shira-Maren on the grass plains, and his map, which is the result of that 
trip, is the only authentic map of that section of this important river. 
Mr, Hedley’s claim to attention as an authority on the districts was 
recognised by his appointment as the expert on Mongolia at the Great 
Centenary issionary Conference, held at Shanghai in 1907, while his 
corrections of and additions to maps of the territory have been accepted 
and utilised both by the Royal Geographical Society and the British military 
authorities. He is the only white man who has travelled over certain portions 
of the land deseribed, 





COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION. 


THE BERNESE OBERLAND. 
By the Rev. W. A. B. COOLIDGE, 


Vol. I.--From the Gemmi to the Ménchjoch. 

In Two Parts, cloth, 10a net cach, 
Part I.—The Main Range from the Gemmi to the Ménchjoch. 
Part II.—-The Groups North and South of the Main Range. 


BATTERSEA PARK AS A CENTRE 


FOR NATURE STUDY. 
By WALTER JOHNSON, F.G.S. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 
ls. net ; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 
Published under the direction of the Wandsworth and Battersea Educational 
Council, this book deals with Botany, Archaeology, Geology, Bird Life, 
Insect ts, ke. 


PLA ys OF TO-DAY AND TQ- MORROW. 


Each volume crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


14.THE EARTH. By J. B. FAGAN. 


**The Earth’ must conquer everyone by its buoyant irony, its pungent de 














lineations, and not least by its rich stores of simple and wholesome moral | 


feeling......The credit ma q 
iridescence of its witty and trenchant dialogue and the tenacious grip of its 
searching and most substantial issues.’’—Pall Mal! Gazette, 


DON. By RUDOLF BESIER. 
*** Don’ isa genuine modern comedy, rich in observ ation and courage, and 


will add to the author’ 8 reputation = a sincere dramatist.’ 
—Mr. E, F. SPENCE, , in the Westminster Gazette. 





NAPOLEON—A Historical Tragedy. 
By ALGERNON BOYESEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 
“It is ably written and constructed, and iuteresting to read for the skill 


with which it bends and methodises true history in an imaginative way so as 
to explain and exalt the ambition and energy of Napoleon.’’—Scoisman, 


THE ROYAL FAMILY IN THE 
TEMPLE PRISON. 


Journal of the Imprisonment. 
By JEAN BAPTISTE CANT HANET, called Clery. With a 
Supplementary Chapter on the Last Hours of Louis XVI. by 
his Confessor, Abbé EDGEWORTH DE FIRMONT. With 8 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net, (Inland postage 4d.) 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION AS A 


HEALING POWER. : 
By ELWOOD WORCESTER, D.D., and SAMUEL McCOMB, 
D.C., Emmanuel Church, Boston, Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 
net, (Inland postage 4d.) 

This is a defence and exposition of the remarkable Emmanuel Movement in 
America, a spiritual healing movement entirely distinct from so-called 
“ Christian Science ” in that it works on Church lines, and makes no claim to 
have a new revelation, 


APPENDICITIS.—When should it be Operated on ? 
By Dr. JULIUS BAUMGARTNER, Directing Physician of 
the Municipal Hospital, Baden- Baden, Translated by AMY M. 
MANDER. Illustrated, crown 8vo, paper, ls, net. (Inland 
postage 3d.) 





“THE CANADIAN KIPLING.” 

‘Much of Mr. Service’s verse has a touch of real originality, conveying as it 
does a just impression of the something evil and askew in the Strange, uncouth 
wilderness of the High North. And his ‘Spell of the Yukon’ can never be left 
out of any anthology of Canadian verse. The Stevensonian cunning with which 
the dialect and intonation of the actual Westerner i is suggested shows that the 
author is a true literary artist.”—Times, 

SONGS OF A SOURDOUGH. 
By R. W. SERVICE, New Edition, Entirely Reset, 
8yvo, cloth, 3s, 6d.net, (Inland postage 4d.) 


BALLADS OF A CHEECHAKO. 
By the same Author, Second Impression. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s, 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


ON GALE AT ALL. BOOKSELLERS’. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


Crown 





be equally divided between the vivacity and | 





A NOTABLE List 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD @& SONS. 


THE PASSING OF THE ~~ 
SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD BARTLETT, Author of ©The 

of Port Arthur.” Illustrated, 15s. net. _— 

The graphic pen that told the vivid story of the sioce 
scribes in these pages the recent operations in the Riff 

Abdul Aziz and Moulai Hafid for the Goons of Moroceo 

anther writes from personal knowledge 

* Those who remember Mr. Ashme: ‘a 'B art] at's book u 

pee and the powers of description which it revealed, 
volume from so enterprising gand brillia ant a war correspond 

“A valuable and fascinating volume.’’—Sunday Ch; ‘ 

‘The most penetratin otedy of the last days of aan uucie 

E mp ire that has been published for a long time.’’—Yo : 

will susbad a make 














nt semi-barharo 
Post, 





A very full and interesting work that many 
de: sirons of visiting the land which he finds so exhi sarat sting.’"—Daily T readerg 
‘This thoug shtful, entertaining, and valuable book.’ Pai Me l Gaxette, raph, 


THE MANTLE OF THE EAST, 
By EDMUND CANDLER, Author of “The Unyoeiline of 
Lhasa.” With Illustrations by A. PEARSE. 6s. net.” 


“There are few living writers more competent to unveil fo 
mysteries of our Empire in the East.’’— Bockman. 
“ Few living Englishmen know the Asiatic as Mr. Candler does.” 


r us all the 


** A remarkable piece of work 
“A delightful book.’”’—Glasgow Hei 


THE LIFE AND > TIMES OF 
AKHNATON, Pharaoh of Egypt. 


By A. E. P. WE 1GAL L, Author of “Travels in the Upper 
Egyptian Deserts.” Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 

“This book is re ally the e xt aordinarily interesting biogr aphy of ‘the first 

individual in human history. Bookman. — 

* Provides the best of good reading. Mr. Weigall makes the 

M 

lar so well versed in his s 
Daily News. 


full of colour and romance,” —Daily M 
d 


Sood to line.” 





“Tt isarelief to find a sch 
treat it in so juminous a manner.”’ 


SPORT AND LIFE IN THE 
FURTHER HIMALAYA. 


3y Major R. L. KENNION. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 


A Day in Chitral—-The Stories of Two Ibex—The Big Markhor~ 


ject who is abi sto 


CONTENTS 


| A Day after Urial—The Wild Goats and Sheep of Dardistan—Caccalis Chakor 












—A Morning with the Mehtar’s Faleons—The Orpiment Mines of Chitral—Og 
the “ Roof of the World ’’—-Leh—A Day after Burhe!—The Father of All Sheep— 
After Antelope in Tibet—The Lapchak—About Yak—Deer-st lin gin K ashinir, r 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
JOHN WILKINS, 


Warden of Wadham College, Oxford; Master of Trinity 


College, Cambridge; and Bishop of Chester. By P. A, 
WRIGHT HENDERSON, Warden of Wadham College, 
Oxford. 


Tilustr: ated, 5s. net. 


By ALFRED NOYES. 2 vols., 10s. net. 
This collection of Mr. Noyes’s Poems will contain the much-wished-for 
Poems, ‘* The Loom of Years’ and “ The Flower of Old Japan.”’ [Immediately 
“Mr. Noyes’ verses are about the only poetry that sings nowadays—imagina- 
tive thought clothed i in rhythmic beauty.” —Piil ladelp hie a Ti 


FICTION. 


The Finest Romantic Story of the Day. 


Miss Beth Ellis has achieved a great success, and has pervaded her 
story with a glowing atmosphere of love and adventure. 


’ 
THE KING’S SPY. 
By BETH ELLIS, Author of “The Moon of Bath,” &c. 6. 
* Adventure crowds upon adventure, and one strong situation pushe s close 
upon the heels of another in the lively “and cle over pages of this romance. 
“ Alive with incident and sarprising interest.’’—Academy, —Scolsman 


AN IMPERIAL ADVENTURE. 
By IVER McIVER. Illustrated, 6s. 


" Highly instructive, dive atten. and original,”—Manchester Courier. 
“A tale that one cannot put down till it be finished,” —Bris‘ol Times, 
“A thrilling tale.’’—Dundve Courier, 


THE CROWNING HOUR. 
By RUPERT LANCE. 6s. 


“Full of tense excitement.’’—Times. 
“The story moves from one romantic situation to another in a headstrong 
current of ess.’’—Scotsman, 








“Captivates by the sheer current of vivid action.”"—Newcastle Daily Chronicle 
KING AND CAPTIVE. 

By A. WHISPER, Author of “Black Mark.” 6s. “« 

told wit 


“The story of the Egyptian monarch and the Greek slave girl is 
rare power and attractiveness.” —S. heffield Telegraph b 
“It is in parts as sensuous as an opium dream as a tale it is gocd, and the 
stren, th of the writing is unquestionable.’’— Scotsman. 
e whole book is a literary charm,’’—Dundee Courier, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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BOOKS. 


—~-—— 
GAMBETTA.* 

Tug title of this book in French is Gambetta par Gambetta, 
and that gives a truer notion of its contents than the present 
English title. The work is really a reconstruction of 
Gambetta’s early life by himself as told in letters, most of 
which were written to his family. From this point of view 
the book is of great importance and of absorbing interest. 
Asa Life, properly so called, it will be disappointing to those 
who expect to find in it a regular or a complete biography. 
The English translation contains three hundred and fifty- 
eight pages, and it is not until p. 298 that we reach the end 
of the Empire and come to the Government of National 
Defence. Or, to put the matter in another way, Gambetta’s 
public life, his great career from 1870 to 1882, is, we must not 
say crowded, we can hardly say sketched, we can only say 
indicated or hinted, in some forty pages. We do not point 
this out as a matter of criticism or of complaint, because we 
have nothing but praise and gratitude for this volume so far 
as it goes. We wish only to show intending readers precisely 
what they will or will not find in M. Gheusi’s work, so that 
they may not be disappointed. The larger aspects of 
Gambetta’s life are to be found elsewhere: in the biographies 
hy M. Depasse and M. Henri Thurat; in M. Joseph Reinach’s 
Ie Ministtre Gambetta; and last, but not least, in the 
clear and eloquent pages of M. Hanotaux’s Histoire de la 

‘vance Contemporaine. No book perhaps has ever described 
Parliaments and their political atmosphere so well. We 
hope that M. Hanotaux will continue for many years to be 
a contemporary of French history, and to record it in his 
most charming, distinguished, and classic prose. Whatever 
that history itself may do, the historian will certainly 
immortalise his age and win the admiring gratitude of 
posterity. There is also a great deal of interesting 
material about Gambetta in M. Debidour's L'Eglise 
Catholique et U Etat sous la Troisitme République, 1870-1889. 
These useful volumes are rather a compilation than a com- 
position; they are a mine of information waiting for a 
master's hand, and they might well be translated into 
English, because they could lose nothing by the process. 
Besides these various authorities on Gambetta’s public life, 
we have had more recently the pathetic and vibrating 
Cour de Gambetta, a revelation of love and tragedy, which 
has been turned into English by the translator of the 
present volume. Let us add with regard to it, before we 
deal with Gambetta himself, that the translation is very 
good. We do not know whether the translator's Christian 
name implies, as it indicates, an origin that is partly or 
Wholly French; but at any rate she is at home in both 
languages, and she has an appreciation for the genius and 
idioms of each. If there be a defect in her rendering, it is 
perhaps that sometimes she makes her English a little 
more boisterous than the French original would justify, 
as when she turns the customary and harmless Mon 
Diew into the more dubious “By God.” ‘There seems 
to be only one misprint in her volume. On p. 178 
“vules” should be rulers. Otherwise, let us repeat, 
everything in the workmanship of the volume is good. 
Though the spirit of the letters is obviously French, very 
deeply tinged with Italian, yet they are given to usin a sound 
English form, which avoids all the usual taints and pitfalls of 
a translation. As Gambetta was not only a Southerner, but a 
florid and very oratorical Southerner, pouring himself out in 
familiar correspondence, a translation into English might 
easily have been very trying. The success of the translator is 
thus no common achievement, and it is far removed from the 
average level of such hack-work. The book lives and moves 
with a dignity of its own. 

Léon Gambetta was born in 1838. His father was a small 
tradesman of Cuhors, that place of evil name in Dante; and 








, By P. B. Gheusi. Translated by Violette M. 
T. Fisher Unwin, (12s, 6d. net.] 


* Gambetta: Life and Letters. 
Moutagu. London: 





he dealt in pottery and groceries. The family was of Italian 
origin and of seafaring life. Both instincts were strong in 
Gambetta, who, though a patriotic and heroic Frenchman, 
was drawn irresistibly by Italian feeling and sympathy. He 
exemplified in his own person that “paix latine” as M. 
Hanotaux calls it, the “génie latin” in the phrase of Anatole 
France, which unites in a common bond, of civilisation rather 
than of blood, Frenchmen, Italians, Spaniards, and their 
descendants in the New World. Gambetta’'s father, before 
settling in business, served as cabin-boy on a ship in 
which Garibaldi was an officer and the future Pius IX. 
a passenger. 

At four years of age Léon Gambetta went to a school kept 
by some Fathers of the Sacred Heart, and thence to the Petit 
Séminaire of Montfaucon. When he was nine he “found it 
easier to talk than to write.” He was a born orator. Taste, 
industry, and an irrepressible desire strengthencd his natural 
gifts. As a boy he would play truant from school to hear 
pleadings in the Court at Cahors; and later on, in Paris, he 
could not keep himself from debating societies, the Assembly, 
and the tribunals. These instincts, and his elocutionary 
successes at school, decided his future, against his father's 
wishes. He was destined for trade, but a higher destiny 
brought him as a law student to Paris in 1857. 

Quite early in life he was a zealous politician, and a 
Republican. In 1848 he wrote “ Long live Cavaignac,” whose 
name he misspelled; “Down with Bonaparte,” whom he 
described as being as “stupid as an ostrich.” But he was not 
onlya politician with a gift of eloquence. He wasa considerable 
scholar, “distinguished for his wonderful aptitude for the 
Greek language,” devoted to French history and literature, 
devouring books on law and political economy, endowed with 
a wonderful memory, a passion for work, a Herculean frame 
though a defective constitution, a strong and keen intelli- 
gence, and the firm resolve to think for himself. Certainly 
he was not irreligious, either in youth or later, but the 
contrary ; though he had all an Italian's dislike for clerical 
misgovernment, and a full share of most Frenchmen's 
contempt for the clergy. This came out even in his school 
exercises. We find in every direction that the little Gambetta 
was the exact miniature of the future patriot, orator, and 
statesman. 

His life in Paris was an heroic battle with poverty and 
difficulties. The severity of the struggle, the reality of his 
privations, and the buoyant courage with which they were 
borne, can only be appreciated in the letters themselves. All 
this part of his career is a fine illustration of French domestic 
life at its best. We find a deep and genuine home attach- 
ment, the utmost respect and affection for parents, great self- 
denial for children with a generous sympathy for their 
aspirations, and a keen sense of family interests and obliga- 
tions. Gambetta’s father is an admirable figure, with his 
industry, probity, shrewd common-sense, and a rather caustic 
irony mellowed by real affection. The mother, the aunt, the 
sister are fine examples of devoted and sensible French 
women. All this may be commended warmly to English 
readers, many of whom fail to appreciate what is most sound 
and, we will add, most characteristic in French life. It is 
such persons as are here described who have built up and still 
maintain the true greatness of France. 

Gambetta’s letters give a most interesting account of Paris 
during the last twelve years of the Empire. Those who 
remember it in those days can vouch for the truth of his 
impressions, though of course there is another side; and the 
views of the Opposition should be corrected by, let us say, 
Mérimée’s inimitable correspondence with Panizzi. If the 
Empire committed many faults, the Liberals are not blame- 
less, and least of all M. Thiers, who is so largely responsible 
for the disasters of 1870. 

Gambetta, thanks to his talents and his generous nature, 
made many good friends in his student days. When he had 
once started his progress was quick and sure. The eloquent 
barrister soon became a political force, and his powers of 
organisation brought him to the front in politics. At the 
fall of the Empire he became Minister of the Interior and of 
War. In fact he was literally a Dictator, in the chaos of all 
regular government. By magic, as it seemed, but in reality by 
sheer hard work and burning zeal, he raised armies out of the 
ground; armies which did wonders, which saved the honour 
of France more splendidly than Francis I. saved it after 
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Pavia. ‘Tha the terrible year was not a year of disgrace, but 
of imperishable glory, of indestructible patriotism, is due to 
Gambetta, who inspired the country with his antique and 
heroic virtues. Had France been united, had there been any- 
thing like a solid Government, the overwhelming Prussian 
force might have beaten itself to pieces in vain. Certainly 
Gambetta’s desperate war was right. 

Hardly less wonderful was the political campaign which 
followed in the few years that were left to him. His long 
duel with Thiers, the most astute of schemers; his overthrow 
of MacMahon and the Monarchists; his rally against political 
clericalism ; the inauguration and launching of the Republic,— 
all these things were triumphs of oratory and of political 
genius. They are told magnificently by M. Hanotaux. It 
was a splendid achievement and an heroic story. Like all 
heroes, Gambetta ended in tragedy. His statesmanship was 
not allowed to be proved. After his splendid leadership he 
made the mistake of taking the Presidency of the Chamber, 
where his gifts had no scope, and were, indeed, against him. 
When at length he was head of a Ministry, it fell in less than 
three months, and within a year he was dead, at forty-four. 
His age and his achievements together are a sufficient epitaph. 
He was a man of large nature and heroic mind, certainly one 
of the great men of the nineteenth century. And his work 
lives after him in the French Republic, of which he was one 
of the leading founders, and perhaps the chief moulding 
influence. Long may it live and prosper on the lines of its 
great inaugurators, at the head of whom we must place 
Gambetta. 





THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES ON THE EVE OF 
THE DISSOLUTION.* 

Tne Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence appropriately gives 
the first place in the series of monographs he proposes to 
issue once a year to an essay on the English monasteries on 
the eve of the Dissolution by a former pupil, Alexander 
Savine, now Professor of History in the University of Moscow. 
This essay was originally published as part of a Russian 
thesis, but Professor Vinogradoff has rightly thought that 
“a painstaking and critical investigation of the principal 
source of our knowledge of property held by the Church 
before the Dissolution” ought not to remain inaccessible to 
English readers. It is a pleasant incident of the growing 
friendship between the two countries that an examination 
of a little-known document relating to English history 
should be undertaken by a Russian Professor and intro- 
duced to us by a countryman of his own who is himself 
a Professor in an English University. The document in 
question is the Valor Ecclesiasticus, the record of the 
Returns made by the Commissioners appointed under 
the Act giving Firstfruits and Tenths to the Crown. In 
1533 Convocation had petitioned the King for the repeal of 
the Papal Annates, in the belief possibly that the Church 
would be allowed to retain for her own use the money thus 
set free. Three years later they gained a clearer view of the 
Royal purpose in granting their prayer. By the 26 H. VIII. 
“the King not only got possession of the Papal Annates, but 
imposed them upon all spiritual benefices, and added thereto 
as a fixed tax the Tenth of all the net income of the English 
Church.” 

The business of the Commissioners was to ascertain the 
annual value of each benefice, deducting from it all payments 


in the nature of fees. Professor Savine does not claim any | 


absolute value for the Valor Ecclesiasticus. Its figures have 
been attacked on opposite grounds, and undoubtedly there are 
serious omissions here and there. But on the whole he considers 
“that an attitude of confidence towards the Great Survey of 
1535 is more justifiable than one of scepticism,” and that the 
returns he has examined may fairly be taken as the basis 
of his inquiry into monastic economy on the eve of the 
Dissolution. 

The most interesting feature in this inquiry is the area of 


the monastic lands. This has been variously estimated at | 


from one-tenth to seven-tenths of the whole kingdom. The 
larger figure may be at once dismissed; the smaller is probably 
too low. Professor Savine prefers to take the proportion as at 
least one-sixth. But even this figure, precise as it appears, 
is really very indefinite. The lands that were said to belong 


* Orford Studies in Social and Legal History, Edited by Paul Vinograded. 
Vol. I, Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, [ 12s, 6d, net.} 


to the monasteries were held by very various titles. Oy ma: 
estates the monasteries could only claim the tithe, and aA 


these estates seem to have been reckoned as belonging to 
them. Of other lands the monasteries were only ©0-owne 

or co-tenants. Then the acreage is for the most part inforved 
from the income; but monasteries possessed other property. 
salt-works, mines, fisheries—the income from which cannot 
easily be expressed in acres. Even if these sources of 
revenue be left out, and only land under cultivation taken 
the incomes per acre yielded by arable or pasture re 
woodland or mere waste would be very different. Upon 
these points the Valor Ecclesiasticus gives hardly any 
information. The larger part, however, of Professor Savine’s 
essay is devoted to the non-agricultural income of the 
monasteries. In this the first place belongs to the income 
derived from Cathedrals and parish churches which hag 
passed into the hands of the monks. A very large number 
of benefices belonged entirely to the monasteries; others 
paid only a part of their tithes or a fixed sum of money, 
The transfer of these monastic tithes to the Crown proved 
an easy business. The monks had left the collection 
of them largely to laymen, either the bailiff of the nearest 
manor or a special lay receiver appointed by themselves. Th 
reason of this was that where the greater part of the revenug 
was spent elsewhere, the parishioners paid tithe just as they 
paid rent. “The idea that they were parting with a portion 
of their crops to satisfy their own spiritual needs was gradually 
effaced from their minds,” and where tithe was collected for a 
distant monastery by the same laymen who collected the lord’s 
rent, they “grew accustomed to the lay control of the ‘spiritual’ 
revenue.” More and more, too, it had become customary to 
lease monastic estates to laymen. In this case the farmer 
“stood between the monks and the parish; he collected the 
parochial receipts for himself, and naturally tried to collect 
more than he had to pay to the monks.” This system of 
middlemen proved as disastrous to the monks in England as 
it afterwards proved to landlords in Ireland. It broke up the 
connexion between owner and payer, and when the storm 
came left the owner helpless. The transfer of tithe from the 
Church to the Crown, and its subsequent sale to the laity, 
may easily have passed almost unnoticed when the change in 
the manner of collection and in the disposition of the money 
when collected was so slight. The main source of monastic 
incomes was the land, either in hand or let to tenants. The 
uses made of the land were greatly limited by statute. The 
monks “ were not allowed to work for the market or for profit 
inany way. The only motive of their agricultural activity 
was to be production for the consumption of themselves or 
their guests.” There are occasional notices of the working 
of minerals; but the gains from this source are almost 
infinitesimal. Corn-mills form a more important item. The 
| profit derived from them was usually in the nature of a 
| monopoly. Other sources of revenue are the letting of stalls 
and booths in the markets, the market-tolls, and the “curial” 
income derived from fees paid in the Manor Courts. 





The best evidence of the manner of life in the monasteries 
is the number of their servants. At the Dissolution the 
Nunnery of Grace Dieu, in Leicestershire, had fifteen nuns and 
a Prioress and forty-eight other people engaged in the work of 
the house. In fifty-one monasteries there were six hundred 
and thirty religious and ninetcen hundred and twenty-seven 
laymen. The proportion was greater in monasteries than 
in convents. The nuns had fewer servants than the monks, 
and “it was evidently only in a few of the rich houses that 
| they could live like great ladies and do no manual work at all.” 

At St. Peter’s, Gloucester, there were eighty-six servants 
| to thirty monks. Even after the staff was reduced, at the 
| time of the surrender, the twenty-seven Canons were all ywed 
to retain a “clerke of the kitchen, fowle cater, cooke, under- 
coke, two scolyons, painter, underpainter, waterman, butler, 

underbutler, baker, underbaker, bruer, underbruer, porter at 
| the hall door and verger, underporter, common barber 
| eleemosiner.” It will be seen, however, that this list inclades 
many who rendered services in no sense personal. 








Professor Savine does not rate the social influence of the 
monasteries as highly as some Roman Catholic historians. 
He thinks that Dr. Gasquet’s picture of the condition of 
England before and after the Dissolution “is more typical of 
the democratic Roman Catholicism of the present day than 





| of the English monasteries of the sixteenth century.” The 
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sais teat the monasteries were democratic institutions had 
no foundation except in individual cases. The monks 
belonged to a variety of classes, and each reflected the 
yews of the particular class from which they were drawn. 
The great monasteries were, for the most part, aristo- 
oritic establishments whose Abbots sat in the House of 
Jords. Next to these came monasteries resembling the 
oldest Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. Both these 
types would naturally sympathise with the upper and 
middle classes. Below them came the poorer houses in 
which the monks, “judged by the standard of income, were 
ona par with the average small farmer.” Any active sym- 
pathy with democratic ideas in any of these houses would be 
gs rare as in the same classes outside. With the friars no 
doubt the case was different. They led for the most part the 
life of the working man. They understood his feelings, 
shared his hardships, and probably were often touched by the 
revolutionary temper which manifested itself from time to 
time during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. We shall 
not attempt to judge between the Professor and Dr. Gasquet; 
but no one who is interested in the recurrent controversy as 
to the economic character of the English Reformation can 
afford to neglect the evidence drawn in this volume from the 
Valor Ecclesiasticus. Nor is it easy to disregard Professor 
Savine’s not unreasonable conclusion as to the inevitable 
attitude of the Roman Catholic Church in critical times :— 

“Jt undoubtedly expressed sympathy with the masses and 
the poor, but at the same time it continued to be on good 
terms with the few and the rich. It enjoined simplicity, poverty, 
privation, but at the same time it knew how to find excuse for 
riches and luxury. In the great drama of class warfare it was 
compelled te shift its fighting place or to stand between the 
hostile camps.” 





ENGLISH AGRICULTURE.* 

Me. Curtirr’s review of the history of agriculture takes 
in a period of nearly fifteen centuries. It begins with the 
arrival of the English, who took over, he thinks, the com- 
munistic system of the population which they drove out or 
enslaved. With the Normans came the manor system, not 
wholly dispossessing the earlier order, but practically 
dominant throughout England. This reached its culminating 
point of prosperity in the thirteenth century. Then came a 
period of decline, with which the long French war, with its 
incessant demands on a scanty population and narrow 
resources, had much to do, while natural causes, the Black 
Death chief among them, worked still more effectively. All 
this, as we find it set forth here, with many illustrations from 
details of cultivation, prices, budgets of income and expendi- 
ture of landlords, tenants, and labourers, is highly interesting. 
But we must limit ourselves to a survey of recent times, a 
period beginning with the Napoleonic War, and thus including 
something more than a century. 

This period began with great apparent prosperity, a 
long run of high prices in which the very lowest figures 
were such as a farmer nowadays scarcely dreams of 
realising. In March, 1801, wheat was 156s. the quarter; 
when it sank at the end of 1804 to 49s. 6d. the farmers 
thought that they were ruined. The average price, how- 
ever, was not less than 80s., more than double what 
is quoted in the markets of to-day, and nearly three 
times what it has often been in the last decade. Of course 
there was a per contra in heavy taxation, and complaints 
of the times were not wanting. But the great mass of the 
farmers pocketed large profits in silence. The change in 
their style of living betrayed the truth. “They insisted on 
being called esquire,” writes an observer in 1817, “and kept 
liveried servants.” One class of the agricultural community, 
however, suffered continuously. This was the labourer. His 
wages varied from 1s. a day in South-Western England to 
1s. 8d. in the North. With bacon at 10d. per pound and wheat 
at lls. the bushel—it might be put higher—he could not 
make both ends meet, and the deficit had to be supplied 
out of the rates, a system which suited the farmer, who thus 
purchased something like a proprietary right in the men 
whom he helped to feed. ‘The enclosures which were busily 
Proceeding during the first two decades of the nineteenth 
century aggravated the hardships of the rural poor. Whoever 
gained, they certainly lost. There was an increase in the 
ee 





* A Short History of English Agri . 
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value of the land, and better methods of cultivation, now 
rendered possible by the breaking up of tyrannical customs, 
added to the wealth of the country, but the immediate profits 
went to officials and lawyers. An Act cost from £1,000 to 
£1,500. The enclosing of three farms, with an aggregate 
acreage of five hundred and seventy acres, cost £4,000, which, 
if we deduct £200 for compensation to the tenant, gives 
between £6 and £7 per acre. It would not be rash to 
conjecture that the fee simple of the land is not worth 
to-day much more than half as much again. The days of 
prosperity came to an end shortly after the peace of 1815. 
There had been huge speculations, exaggerated by the 
apparent ease with which, the check of cash payments 
having been removed, great financial operations could be 
conducted. Twenty years of distress (1815-1835) followed. 
Of course we must discount the complaints of loss and 
sufferings. The farmer had enjoyed a prosperity such as 
had never before fallen to the lot of his class, and he 
resented the change to conditions which his successors of 
to-day would consider tolerable, oreven more. Still, there was 
trouble. Then things began to mend. The vicious old Poor 
Law was done away with, and tithes were commuted, to the 
great gain of the farmer, both in the amount paid and in the 
manner of payment. It seems incredible that in a bad harvest- 
time he could not gather in his crops till the tithe-owner had 
satisfied himself that he should get his due. Improved 
methods of cultivation were introduced, especially in the 
direction of drainage, machinery, and manure. (Sir Humphry 
Davy had analysed guano in 1805, but it did not come into 
use before the “thirties.”) For about a generation, beginning 
with the accession of Queen Victoria, agriculture prospered. 
The duty on foreign wheat was finally removed in 1849, 
a shilling registration charge being retained. But the 
effects were not fully felt for some years. During the two 
decades 1857-1876 (we purposely omit the Crimean period) 
wheat averaged 53s. 8d. per quarter, barley 36s. 9d. and 
oats 24s. 7d. The aggregate of these figures is 1153., as 
against the 109s. 10d. fixed by the Tithe Commutation Act of 
1836. But the average of the two decades ending with 1907 
shows 3ls. 2d., 25s. 1d., and 16s. 8d., or a total of 72s. 11d. 
—This is just the same as if the hiwyer got a little more 
than four shillings for his six and eightpence, the physician 
thirteen shillings for his guinea, and the trader some twelve 
per cent. profit instead of twenty, all expenses and outgoings 
remaining the same.—Some alleviation was gained by laying 
down arable in grass, but the general result has been a 
decrease in the value of agricultural property of not less than 
two hundred million pounds. And on this we are now to have 
a special tax. It is idle to say that purely agricultural land 
is to be exempt. Land must be taken as a whole. The result 
of economic and social change during the last thirty years or 
so has been to lessen greatly the value of nine-tenths of the 
land, and to increase, greatly in some cases, the value of the 
remainder. A school or a College, for instance—it would be 
easy to give the names—receives less than half of its old 
income from farms which it owns, but it has the good luck 
to possess a few acres within the precincts of some great 
town, and the loss is made up. In this case the justice is 
obvious; but the argument holds good of all the possession 
of land, which is indeed as much an occupation as the pro- 
fession of the Church, the Bar, and Medicine. The barrister 
has his hard and his easy work; so has the physician. A 
solicitor is paid by the same percentage when the con- 
veyance which he arranges is of the most complicated or 
of the simplest kind. Every business, indeed every employ- 
ment, has its hard places and its smooth. They are taken 
together and taxed together. The finance which singles out 
land for unequal treatment is partisan. We may trace it 
further back; it is an application, to which circumstances 
give a certain popularity, of Proudhon’s immortal maxim,— 
La propriété c'est le vol. 





TWO BOOKS FOR ANTI-SOCIALISTS.* 
Amona recent books which Anti-Socialists may be recom- 
mended to read are Mr. Dawbarn’s Liberty and Progress and 
Mr. Headley’s Darwinism and Modern Socialism. Mr. Dawbarn 
looks at the subject essentially from the abstract point of 





* (1) Liberty and Progress. By C. ¥. C, Dawbarn, M.A. London: Longmans 
and Co. (9s. net.]——(2) Darwinism and Modern Socialism, By F, W. Headley, 
¥.Z.S. London: Methuen and Co, (5a. net.] 
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view. He has evidently been largely inspired by Bentham, 
and he has usefully reproduced in footnotes some of the 
most valuable of Bentham’s sayings. The following, for 
example, if only its truth could be grasped by the public 
generally, would serve to dispel many of the most popular 
of the Socialist theories: “ Poverty is not the work of 
the laws: it is the primitive condition of the human 
race.’ Mr. Dawbarn elaborates this fundamental truth, 
and points out how miserable is the lot of man in the 
unaided fight with Nature. It is by the organisation 
of labour and by the use of machinery that the world 
is able to create sufficient wealth to bring comfort, and 
even luxuries, to millions whose primitive parents were naked 
savages. The portion of this huge product of wealth which the 
capitalist and the organiser of labour retain for themselves 
is a mere fraction of the total. It seems large when com- 
pared with the share which goes to any individual unskilled 
worker, but it is small in comparison with the amount which 
the unskilled workers collectively draw. Yet without the 
capital and without the organisation these unskilled workers 
would be unable to support themselves. Even if the 
employer gave up his whole profit, it would in many cases 
add no appreciable sum to the wages of his workpeople. 
It is more often possible to improve the condition of the 
worker by raising the price of the product, but this method 
is not always available. The building trade is a case 
in point. The various Trade-Unions connected with this 
industry have in the list twenty years very greatly raised 
the cost of building with a view to benefiting their own 
position. Yet there is no trade in the kingdom at the present 
time suffering so much from chronic unemployment as the 
building trade. This illustration is of course not conclusive, 
and it shows the danger of the assumption that the raising of 
the price to the consumer will necessarily benefit the producer. 
Broadly speaking, the improvement of the position of poorer 
members of the working classes, though it ought to be 
a primary object of all social effort, can only be secured 
by increasing the efficiency of labour. To this end three 
factors contribute,—the increase of capital, the improvement 
of organisation, and the improvement of the labourer bimseif. 
Unfortunately the efforts of the Socialists are directed towards 
the weakening of all these three factors. They denounce the 
capitalist as a thief, and discourage saving, which is the only 
method of increasing capital; they are jealous of the skilled 
organiser of labour, and make his task as difficult as possible ; 
and finally, instead of encouraging the individual labourer to 
improve bimself as an industrial unit, they preach that he 
should give as little value as possible for the wages he 
receives. 

Mr. Headley’s book is very different in character, and 
perhaps more useful for-popular propaganda. In particular, 
Mr. Headley avoids the mistake which runs through a good 
deal of Mr. Dawbarn’s book of treating Individualism and 
selfishness as interchangeable terms. Selfishness and unsel- 
fishuess are both equally individual characteristics, and it is 
n great mistake to admit even for a moment that Socialists 
have a monopoly of unselfishness. In practice one does not 
observe any greater unselfishness in the life of a Socialist 
than in the life of an Individualist. The distinction between 
the Individualist and the Socialist is one of creed and aim, 
not one of conduct. Approaching the whole social problem 
as a Darwinian, Mr. Headley feels the danger of the modern 
tendency to encourage the unfit. “ Civilization has advanced 
up till now through two co-operating processes, the improve- 
ment of the conditions, physical, mora], and intellectual, under 
which men live, and the weeding out of the uncivilizable. 
Neither process can effect much if a stop be put to the other.” 
For this reason Mr. Headley lays stress, as all Individualists 
do, on the importance of inequality as a stimulus to exertion, 
and refers happily to Mr. Burns’s career: “ Success so con- 
spicuous, by stimulating ambition, may save many lives 
from going to waste.” 

Mr. Headley is, however, eminently practical and tolerant. 
He admits that unregulated competition may sometimes result 
not merely in cruelty to individuals, but in the prevention 
of social progress by the crushing out of valuable elements 
in the community. He is therefore quite willing to grant 
the necessity for a considerable amount of State regulation, 
but he wisely takes the precaution of warning the more 
careless reader that this is no argument whatever for the 





Se 
Socialist demand that the State should itsalf undertake th, 
management of every industry. “To be umpire or referee ~ 
a very different thing from playing the game oneself” In hi 
examination of various State undertakings, such as the P 
Office, Mr. Headley makes the very obvious point that ~ 
success which the Socialists here claim is due to the fact th ; 
the Post Office is a monopoly. Incidentally, however . 
gives to the Post Office greater credit than it deewain 
Speaking of the Post Office telegraphs, he says: “ A}! capital 
expenditure now comes out of profits, and three per cent 
interest is paid on the sum spent on the purchase of the tele. 
graphs.” As a matter of fact, the Post Office telegraph 
department is worked at an annual loss of well over a million 
pounds a year. Another equally startling blunder as to 
figures is made in connexion with the capital of the railway 
companies. Mr. Headley gives £194,341,000 as the total 
capital of the railway companies of the United Kingdom 
in the year 1905. An examination of the Statistica) 
Abstract will show that he has taken the figure from tho 
wrong column. The actual railway capital in that yea, 
was £1,272,601,000. . 

Among the blots on our civilisation on which Mr. Headley 
rightly lays much stress is the idleness of a large section of 
the well-to-do classes. While admitting frankly this and 
many other evils in our present social system, Mr. Headley ig 
perfectly clear that the assumed remedies of the Socialists are 
worse than the disease, and he urges that the most valuable 
service which Individualism can at the moment render jg 
to put a stop to the Socialistic experiments from which the 
country is now suffering. 





BOTANY, FORESTRY, AND HERBALS* 
THREE books recently published treat of plants from the 
scientific, the commercial, and the artistic points of view, 
The first is a history of botany, the second a manual of 
forestry, and the third a selection of figures from sixteenth. 
century herbals. 

A scientific work like Dr. J. Reynolds Green's History of 
Botany, 1860-1900, is unfortunately too technical for a critical 
review in these pages, but the subject is of sufficient interest 
for us to notice an excellent and much-needed book. The 
chapters on alternation of generations and the morphology 
of the flower are particularly good. In writing what isa 
continuation of Sachs’s History of Botany, 1530-1860, Dr. 
Reynolds Green divides his subject under the heads of 
morphology, anatomy, and physiology. The author's studies 
as a vegetable physiologist have led him to devote half 
the volume to physiology, which is more than a fair 
share, even remembering the strides which that branch 
of botany has made in the period. Perhaps the pur 
pose of those of our readers who take an_ interest 
in scientific botany will best be served if we summarise 
in plain language the general introduction and conclu 
sions of the book. At the beginning of the period two 
fundamental theories were still he!d by most botanists. The 
one was the theological doctrine of special creation, which 
involved the constapey of species; the other was the fanciful 
doctrine of metambrphosis which Goethe propounded. The 
labours of Darwin slowly but surely destroyed the first. The 
second was greatly modified when, after much discussion, it 
was realised that the changes in the different parts of a plant 
were adaptive and could be traced to the environment. Two 
names stand out conspicuously at the beginning of our period. 
They are of course those of Darwin and Hofmeister. The 
influence of the former in every branch of biology is too 
obvious to need more than a mention. Hofmeister’s invest 
gations showed a uniform organisation running through 
the whole vegetable kingdom. He broke down the barrie 
between cryptogams, or flowerless plants, and phanerogams, 
or flowering plants. He proved that the reproductirt 
mechanism in both groups points to development from simple 
to higher forms. All scientific knowledge resolves itself into 
classification; and it is now universally recognised among 
botanists that phylogeny, or line of descent, supplies the key 
to classification. At the same time the barriers betweed 
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a 
gsimals and plants have also been demolished. Before 1860 
among botanists living matter had received the name of 
“protoplasm.” The protoplasm of botanists was seen to be 
identical with the “ sarcode” of zoologists. Life apart from 
living matter ceased to have any meaning. The border-line 
between the lowest animal and lowest vegetable organisms 
was obliterated. The main differences between the higher 
animals and higher plants were attributed to the latter 
being incapable of movement from place to place, while the 
others are constructed with a view to locomotion. 


A third great name must be added to those of Darwin and 
Hofmeister. Julius von Sachs is called by Dr. Reynolds 
Green the “father of modern botany,” which is pardonable if 
it be an exaggeration. The impetus he gave to study extended 
from Wiirzburg to the rest of Europe, and his pupils in 
England have been notable. He died in 1897, conspicuous as 
ateacher and investigator among the foremost botanists of 
the century. At the middle of the nineteenth century 
anatomy was perhaps the branch of botany most studied. 
This led to the development of an almost new science, 
cytology, or the study of cells. The importance of cytology 
at the present day, the light which it will probably 
throw on the most obscure problems (such as the origin 
of life, heredity, and the causes of variation), can hardly be 
exaggerated. The theory of the cell as the unit of life has 
revolutionised biology. The credit may be attributed as much 
to Schleiden, a botanist, as to Schwann, a zoologist. Linnaeus 
had denied the power of feeling to plants, and made that one 
point of difference between them and animals. Now that the 
nature of living substance is better appreciated, that sup- 
posed difference is no longer recognised. Great advances have 
been made in studying what used to be called “irritability,” 
but which many vegetable physiologists speak of preferably 
as “sensitivity” in plants. The main difference between the 
higher animal and the higher vegetable life is the presence of 
green colouring matter, called chlorophyll, in plants. This, 
under the influence of sunlight, becomes a means for turning 
mineral into organic matter. Plants have a power of feeding 
on mineral matter, which power animals lack. Animals must 
feed on plants or on other animals, which in their turn 
have fed on plants. 

No account of botanic work in the last half-century would 
be complete without a mention of bacteriology. The study 
of parasitic bacteria, as the origin of diseases, which Pasteur 
inspired, is likely to do more direct good to humanity than any 
other branch of the science of botany. It has become a new 
science. Besides the names we have mentioned, it would be 
idle to attempt a catalogue of the others referred to by Dr. 
Reynolds Green. Those of Germans stand pre-eminent, and 
their labours have easily surpassed those of French and 
English botanists during the period. But the race of 
botanists of both sexes is being recruited all over the civilised 
world. Serious botanical researches are now vigorously and 
effectively prosecuted in America and in Japan. Since 
1369 the microscope and the microtome (for cutting thin 
sections of vegetable tissue) have reached a perfection that 
seemed impossible to attain. The laboratory and the botanic 
garden are recognised as means of study which should be 
closely united. The new branch of botany called “ecology,” 
or the study of plants in natural surroundings, is proving 
attractive. Dr. Reynolds Green ends with a lengthy biblio- 
graphy. Some of the works are books by masters, but many 
are scattered papers by students pursuing the most varied 
researches.” Both are important, but the difficulty of dealing 
with these numberless detached memoirs must have 
been great. It is, however, by means of scattered and 
extremely specialised monographs or scientific papers that 
hotanic work is now being done. The most surprising 

omission from the bibliography is Dr. Scott’s Studies in 
Fossil Botany. It is a standard work that has certainly 
exercised more influence than the works of Seward, Schenck, 
and Zeiller which are referred to in the chapter on palaeo- 
botany, Another omission may be by design. There is 


scarcely any mention of heredity, and, so far as we recollect, 
Mendel's labours pre not even referred to. The most serious 
criticism comes fow. The value of the book is impaired 
by the index, which is so bad as to be almost useless, To 
publish a history}of botany at the Clarendon Press with an 
dex like the ore before us is by no means creditable to 
those who may be:concerned. 


in 





We pass now to forestry, or plants viewed from their com. 
mercial aspect. The Practice of Forestry, by Mr. Percival 
Trentham Maw, is a well-arranged, comprehensive, and usefal 
work. We do not doubt that it will be of service to land agents 
and landowners who want a book which covers much ground 
and leaves little unsaid that can be of use. We will deal first 
with the financial aspect of afforestation. Mr. Maw, who was 
at one time Professor of Forestry at Cirencester, and has also 
been a land agent, manages to combine practical and scientific 
views on forestry. No one can acquire a knowledge of the 
subject without studying the experiences of others, because 
life is too short. The so-called “practical forester,” as he 
truly points out, often has no qualification except garrulons 
ignorance. But as regards education, he holds that British 
foresters can only learn their forestry in this country. 
The yields of timber and the prices that will be obtained 
are matters of the greatest uncertainty. It is there- 
fore of the highest importance to adopt correct actuarial 
principles when considering British forestry finance. An 
extremely interesting chapter is devoted to contrasting 
fallacious and correct methods of calculating the returns to 
be expected from tree-planting. Mr. Maw’s conclusions are 
as follows :—Unless there be a substantial rise in the price of 
timber, there is little inducement to plant maiden land with 
oak, beech, the pines, Norway spruce, or silver fir. If the 
land were to be had rent free, the planting would not pay 
more than 3 or 3$ per cent. on the cost of establishing the 
young crops. On the other hand, Douglas fir, black poplars, 
ash, larch, and Spanish chestnut will often pay well, 
returning 34 to 4 per cent. on the cost of planting, and the 
equivalent of a handsome rental for the land. It is always 
advisable to replant land from which a timber crop bas been 
removed, for the land is practically valueless except for tree- 
growing, and the expenses of replanting will be less than on 
maiden Jand. So whenever natural regeneration or the 
planting of seedlings can be adopted, it will be possible, as a 
rule (even in the case of oak, beech, the pines, Norway spruce, 
or silver fir), to pay a small interest and the equivalent of a 
small rental. The effects of afforestation on the labour 
market are also worth consideration. The labour expenses 
per acre are very much below those incurred on an ordinary 
mixed or grass farm. Hence afforestation of land at all 
adapted to farming will result in diminishing the amount of 
labour employed in the district. As relief works for the un- 
employed forestry presents no advantages. In frost planting 
is suspended. There is seldom suitable land near big towns. 
If agricultural land is acquired, labour is displaced. Casual 
labour of unskilled hands can be little used in forestry. It 
must not be supposed that Mr. Maw is pessimistic as to the 
prospects of British forestry, though he predicts that “any 
attempt at afforestation of waste lands on any large scale 
must, if the present prices which are obtainable for timber 
remain unaltered, result in a colossal failure, unless, indeed, 
money can be borrowed at a very much lower rate of interest 
than is at present possible.” There are useful chapters in 
the book on forest systems, the nursery, planting operations, 
timber measuring, and the marketing of woodland produce. 
The sylvicultural notes on timber trees give much practical 
information in a condensed form. 


We turn now to herbals. The Craftsman’s Plant-Book is a 
handsome, attractive, and well-produced volume which lovers 
of plants and artistic decorators will welcome. Mr. Richard 
Hatton's object is to render available the best of the engraved 
drawings of plants which have made the herbals of the 
sixteenth century famous. They are full of decorative 
suggestion. In this thick quarto volume will be found an 
excellent selection, some after old woodcuts, some after 
copperplates, reprinted on pleasant paper which was chosen 
to take colour well for those who wish to paint their copics. 
The herbals from which a choice has been made begin with 
Otto Brunfels in 1530, and end with Crispin de Passe in 
1614. This covers the finest books for designers. To the 
botanist the quaint figures are pleasing. Mr. Hatton has 
contributed chapters on the herbalists’ works, on the use of 
plants in design, and on Jacobean floral ornament. He has 
also provided the plates with botanic notes, which need not be 
scientifically criticised. The classification from Lindley'’s 
Vegetable Kingdom (1845) has been adopted; but the result is 
a charming book which renders accessible many figures of 
plants from rare and costly old works. 
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THE RISE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON.* 

Un Grand Méconnu was the title given by M. Guétary to a 
study of Napoleon III. which appeared in France not long 
ago. It goes without saying that this was a partisan study; 
an apology for the Emperor’s misdoings, sometimes a strange 
ignoring of them—for instance, M. Guétary touched very 
lightly on the details of the coup d'état, treating it and other 
tyrannies as means to an end, and that end the glory of 
France and the strengthening of a necessary Executive—and 
a special dwelling on such personal merits as the Emperor 
undoubtedly possessed. For though it may be too much to 
say that he was “ misunderstood” by his contemporaries, the 
truth seems to be that he was very little understood at all. 
Neither the innocent, patriotic chief of his party whose 
portrait has been painted by more than one of the loyal 
friends who shared his agony, nor the heartless, cruel, 
ambitious adventurer who has been gibbeted by so many 
historians, Louis Napoleon will in the future come to be 
regarded as one of the most puzzling and interesting 
characters of the nineteenth century. His statesmanship, 
so independent and often so difficult to explain, becomes 
clearer when we realise that he was at the same time both 
an adventurer and an idealist, a selfish politician and a man 
of romantically generous ideas led by aspirations generally 
inconsistent. 

Mr. Simpson’s valuable book gives the elearest account 
we have met with of the early life of this singular Prince. 
Even French historians and biographers, as Mr. Simpson 
points out, have mostly neglected or touched but very 
lightly on the years which led up to the Second Empire. 
The public knows the son of Queen Hortense as the question- 
able hero of various attempts, foolish on the face of them, and 
of imprisonments that almost seemed unnecessary. There 
was more in his history than this. The Second Empire was 
not a mushroom, grown apparently from nothing; its twenty 
years were not made ina night. The man who became first 
President of the Republic, then Emperor, at one time the 
most influential, perhaps, of the Monarchs of Europe, was 
anything but a shallow, dashing fool. He had won his way 
by steady work and long purpose. “The ideal Pretender,” 
as his biographer describes him—and more than proves the 
truth of the description—he is set apart by his success, the 
reward of persevering, unresting courage and patience, from 
other Pretenders in circumstances hardly less romantic. It 
also justifies the fear and suspicion of the July Monarchy. 

Mr. Simpson has the mind and touch of a real historian. 
His account of Louis Napoleon’s early days is extremely 
picturesque and interesting; it is also an example of clear 
reasoning from facts, a real grip on a subject which develops 
with a quick certainty along logical lines, until the Prince 
President is left in “ his unfurnished palace ...... already 
on the footsteps of a throne.” The moving force of the success- 
ful Pretender’s whole career up to this point was faith; faith 
in his own future and in the destiny foreshadowed by his name. 
“Among much that is unattractive,” Mr. Simpson writes, 
“and not a little that is actually repellent, there remains in 
this early career of Louis Napoleon one of the most striking 
examples of the mountain-moving force of faith that history 
ean afford.” The biographer proves his point, not always 
readily accepted by those who see in Louis Napoleon little 
beyond a master of pose. The Prince’s own letters to his 
friends, with other unpublished documents, throw much light 
on a strangely elusive character. 

On the whole, the study of this excellent historical portrait 
leaves us with a clear impression of its subject as “a Prince 
among Pretenders,” if in his later, better-known career the 
description of “a Pretender among Princes” appears only 
too just. 





A NEW HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA-F 
Mr. Cory, who is a Professor in the Rhodes University College 
at Grahamstown, has nearly twenty years’ experience of South 
Africa behind him. He has equipped himself for the task of 
writing history by travelling widely throughout the country, 
by interviewing old inhabitants, and by investigating old 
records and buildings. Dr. Theal’s learned and voluminous 


* The Rise of Lowis Napoleon. By F. A. Simpson. With Unpublished Docu- 
ments and Illustrations. London: John Murray. [12s, net. 
By G. E. Cory, M.A. 4 vols. 
London ; Longmans and Co. 
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works are less history in the ordinary sense 

material of history, and South Africa still aoa “a a 
historian. It is possible that Professor Cory may be the may. 
at any rate, he has made an excellent beginning with his first 
volume. Essentially it is a history of the Eastern Province; 
but since up to 1857 (the year to which he proposes to bring 
down his work) all the history was made on the Eastern side, it 
is also a history of the Colony. The volume now before ‘. 

ends with 1820, the date of the British settlement at Alban : 
and is mainly occupied with the troubles between the Borde, 
farmers and the Eastern natives. The preliminary chapters 
on the ethnology of South Africa are well done, and there is 
a good, clear account of the first Dutch settlement; but it ig 
not till the Graaf Reinet troubles in the first years of the nine. 
teenth century that Professor Cory begins to write his history 
in detail. His sympathies, so far as he shows any, are with 
the much-harassed farmers against the missionary agitation 
in England; but he is perfectly fair to the idealism of men 
like Vanderkemp, however wrong-headed he may think jt, 
This has always been the view held in South Africa, and it 
seems to be amply warranted by thefacts. The great incident 
in the first volume is of course the Slagter’s Nek Rebellion, and 
Professor Cory gives an account of this episode which is not 
only rational and fair-minded, but exceedingly vivid. It is too 
often forgotten that the Judges who pronounced the sentence 
of death were themselves Dutchmen, and that the whole 
proceedings were in accordance with the Roman-Dutch law, 
Professor Cory’s style is workmanlike and clear without 
possessing any special graces. The volume is admirably 
illustrated, and the work, if completed in the fashion in 
which it has been begun, will take rank as the authoritative 
South African history of the period. After 1857 the historical 
centre of gravity moved to the north. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


ART-BOOKS. 

The Naiional Gallery Lewis Bequest. By M. W. Brockwell, 
(G. Allen and Sons. 6s. net.)—Forty years ago £10,000 was left 
by Thomas Denison Lewis to the National Gallery. The interest 
of this sum, which amounts to £246 a year, is spent in buying 
pictures. How well the money has been laid out the present 
volume testifies. In all one hundred and sixteen works have 
been bought. A large number of these, chiefly drawings by 
Alfred Stevens, are to be found in the Tate Gallery, where are 
also to be seen his pictures of Judith and of King Alfred and 
his mother, which were bought out of this bequest. ‘The National 
Gallery itself owes many fine pictures to this fund,—among others, 
the heads of four nuns by Lorenzetti, the exquisite Florentine 
picture of the combat between Amor and Castitas, Signorelli’s 
large “Nativity,” Fra Bartolomeo’s “Virgin and Child,” and 
Antonello da Messina’s portrait head. Italian pictures only have 
been cited. To these must be added French, German, and Dutch 
works, Among the last may be mentioned the portrait of a 
woman by Franz Hals. To have attained such a result from an 
income of £246 is indeed a testimony to the management of 
the National Gallery. In 1907 Colonel Temple West left a sum 
of £100,000, the interest of which is to be spent on pictures. No 
doubt in the future an equally satisfactory result will be attained 
as in the case of the Lewis bequest. Mr. Brockwell has compiled 
a very interesting list of Italian pictures, based on Mr. Berenson’s 
researches, indicating their distribution in the galleries of Europe. 
We can only give a few of the figures here, but these show the 
wealth of Italian pictures in England :— 

Italian Pictures in-~ 





Public Galleries. Private Collections% 
Teom@et.ce 8 ace te 276 eT 485 
Berlin ... ese 265 a 70 
a 226 ose 125 


One Hundred Masterpieces of Sculpture. With an Introduction by 
G. F, Hill. (Methuenand Co, 10s. 6d. net.)—The preface tells us 
that this is primarily a picture-book, and not a history of sculpture. 
We gratefully receive it as such. Here we can turn over the 
pages and enjoy a hundred chosen examples beginning with early 
Greek work and ending with Michelangelo. Between these poles 
we find some of the wonderful mediaeval statues in which French 
and German Cathedral sculptors appear to be more advanced than 
their Italian fellow-workmen. It is a mystery why with such 
splendid beginnings no great development succeeded like that 
caused by Donatello in Italy. We cannot agree with Mr. Hill 
when he tells us that this great artist’s St. George “is simply ® 
Tuscan youth. ..... Of chivalry and romance, of the queller of 
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dragons and succourer of distressed princesses, we get no glimpse.” 
Donatello, with the grandeur of simplicity, created the type of 
the heroic young soldier of all time. If the author should ever 
revise the illustrations of this book, he might with advantage 
Jeave out some of the classical works of which the interest is more 
archaeological than artistic, and put in their place some examples 
of Egyptian work, the beauty of which makes them worthy to be 
included in a “ picture-book ” of sculpture. 

Sefor Beruete y Moret, the biographer of Velazquez, has written 
an interesting volume dealing with The School of Madrid (Duck- 
worth and Co., 7s. 6d. net). To most people Mazo, Carreiio, and 
others are merely names, but by means of this book their separate 
qualities as painters are made clear to us. The outhor is zealous 
fox the reputation of Mazo, for he attributes to him two pictures 
jn London generally acknowledged to be by Velazquez, the father- 
inlaw of Mazo, These pictures are the “Admiral” in the 
National Gallery, and the “Prince Balthasar in the Riding 
School” at Grosvenor House. The reasons given for the change 
of ascription are purely internal and inconclusive, depending as 
they do largely on individual taste. If the discoverers of signa- 
tures further give to Mazo the Rokeby “ Venus,” his reputation 
will be quite a growing one. To judge by the illustrations in this 
book, none of the undisputed works of Mazo are of anything like 
the excellence of the pictures attributed to him by his last 
biographer. 

The Mind of the Artist: Thoughts and Sayings of Painters and 
Sculptors on their Art. Collected and Arranged by Mrs. Laurence 
Binyon. (Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. net.)—The work of 
selection has been admirably done, and the result is an anthology 
of quite remarkable interest. Here are no vague speculations by 
people who preach what they do not practise, but the wisdom of 
men who have done the things they talk about. The extent of 
the ground covered by the selections is as wide almost as art itself, 
and ranges from Cennini to Hokusai. Of course there are gaps 
which cannot be filled. What would we not give for half-a-page 
of Phidias’s views on the combination of sculpture and archi- 
tecture, or the theories of colour-decoration of the artist who 
made the mosaics in that mysterious chapel in St. Praxed’s 
Church. This book should be in the hands of every art student, 
for it will naturally carry conviction to him more than the 
writings of critics. 

Mr, Pennell bas illustrated with leaves from his sketch-books 
Mr. Henry James’s Italian Hours (W. Heinemann, 25s. net). 
Mr. Pennell always manages to get a feeling of distinction 
in his work, but surely both the places, and Mr. James’s very 
elaborately thought out sentences about them, call for a little 
more than the very summary treatment they have received at the 
hands of the illustrator. The cypresses of the Villa d’Este, and the 
pines of the Villa Borghese, deserve to have their beauties more 
liberally rendered if they are to be drawn at all. Some of Mr. 
James’s journals, for this word best describes these writings, are 
published now for the first time, though they date from many 
years back. He has the aptitude to appreciate, and the power to 
make his reader feel his delight in his subject, even when the 
subtlety of the sentences renders it necessary to read them more 
than once to arrive at their meaning. 

The Children’s Book of Art. By Agnes Ethel Conway and Sir 
Martin Conway. (A. and C. Black. 6s.)—This is a good intro- 
duction for young people to the study of art. The field covered 
is a wide one, from the Middle Ages to the nineteenth century. 
The authors have wisely dwelt on the significance of periods, at 
the same time focussing these by means of individual great 
painters. It is to be wished that all children were made to study 
some such book as this, for at present art, which is after all a 
great department of human activity, is sadly neglected in educa- 
tion even by intellectual people. The colouring of the illustrations 
given here shows the three-colour process at its worst, and is 
enough to prejudice a child with a natural colour-sense against 
the originals which it has not seen. 


A History of Art. By Dr. G. Carotti. (Duckworth and Co. 
5s. net.)—The amount of information crowded into this little book 
is very great. The present volume—the second—deals with the 
Middle Ages, and includes the architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and industrial arts of Eur ype and the East. Besides the accounts 
of actual monuments, the general introductions to each subject are 
written with great clearness and insight. Indeed, our only cause 
of complaint is the smallness of the book, which necessitates such 
tiny illustrations; they are, however, remarkably clear for their 
size. The work is to be completed in four volumes, 

The Sculptures of Chartres Cathedral. By Margaret and Ernest 
Marriage. (Cambridge University Press. 12s. net.) —The authors 
have given their text both in English and French, and have pro- 


Cathedral. Indeed, they claim that though other works have more 

minute descriptions in their text, the sculpture itself has never 

before been so fully illustrated. The photographs were taken by 

the authors at different times, and, considering the very great 

difficulties of such work, are excellent. The interest of the 
Chartres statues is to be found in their spirited character. They 

may not have the grace and completeness of some of the work to 
be found at Rheims or Amiens, but their energy and directness 
are wonderfully impressive. 

The Practice of Oii-Painting and of Drawing Associated with it. 

By Solomon J. Solomon, R.A. (Seeley and Co. 6s. net.)—- 

Students will find a good deal in this book to help them. But tho 

task of the author is an impossible one, and no one of course 
knows this better than he does, for how can a handicraft be 
taught in a book? All the same, many will no doubt be glad that 

Mr. Solomon has made the attempt. Perhaps the most valuable 
part of the work is that in which well-known pictures are analysed 
and discussed. The inquiry into the construction of the composi- 
tion of Titian’s “Bacchus and Ariadne” is particularly interesting. 
Some very sound advice is given to the student as to the pictures 
he should choose to copy with a view to the improvement of his 
style. 

The Fables of sop. Mlustrated by Edward J. Detmold. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 42s. net.)—Mr. Detmold’s coloured 
drawings range from a Japanese simplicity to a complication 
reminding us of a puzzle-picture in which the aim is to conceal 
the principal object of the drawing. We like the illustrator best 
when we have not to‘decipher his work. A fine drawing is that 
showing the hare surveying the course from a rock with a startled 
expression. Here the artist has used his great knowledge of animal 
form without that exaggeration of parts which so often takes 
away from the effect of his work. Also he has been content to be 
himself in the general design, and has not borrowed the decorative 
convention or the accessories from Japan. The result is a work 
of great beauty. 

The Art of the Plasterer. By G. P. Bankart. (B. T. Batsford. 
25s. net.)—The author explains that his work is supplemental to 
the large volume published a few years ago, in which its author, 
Mr. Millar, dealt exhaustively with the technical processes of the 
art. The book before us considers more the artistic side, and gives 
a large number of examples of plaster-work, especially those to be 
found in England. It is satisfactory to find that this kind of 
work, which for four hundred years has been so prominent a part 
of English building, is not extinct, for Mr. Bankart reproduces 
examples of modern work. Good as many of these are, it mus! 
be admitted that they have not tho breadth of design and 
workmanship of the best old examples, 
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English Leadwork. By Laurence Weaver. (B. T. Batsford. 25s, 
net.)—Here we find described the various purposes to which 
decorative leadwork has been put. Tanks, fountains, vases, and 
statues are all discussed with insight and taste. A section is 
devoted to lead portrait-busts. The earliest of these seems to 
have been a portrait of Fairfax, which may possibly be the copy of 
a bronze. Mr, Weaver gives a very striking illustration of an 
eighteenth-century figure of a London apprentice. It was found 
not long ago when a firm of lead-founders were moving their works 
from the City. The figure is full of life, and shows vigorous, if 
somewhat rude, modelling. The whole thing is finely characteristic 
of the energy and irrepressible qualities of its subject. 


Students of architecture will no doubt be interested in Mr. 
Ward’s volume, French Chateaux and Gardens in the Sixteenth 
Century (B. T. Batsford, 25s. net). Mr. Ward found in the 
British Museum a collection of drawings by Jacques Androuet du 
Cerceau, which are the originals of the engravings in the books he 
published in 1576 and 1579. The drawings are not only larger 
but much richer in detail than the engravings, and form a 
remarkable series of plans, elevations, and bird’s-eye views of the 
chateaux of France. The precision and beauty of the drawings 
are very great, and Mr. Ward has added to them notes and 
explanations. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have added to their “Great 
Artists Series” (5s. net each) a volume of reproductions of 
Constable’s Sketches and one of the works of Botticelli. These aro 
essentially picture-books, the biographical introductions in each 
case being slight. The reproductions are well done in black-and- 
white, with the exception of the frontispiece to the volume on 
Constable, which makes us rejoice that the three-colour pri 
has not been used to caricature more than one of the painter's 
works. Books of this kind are reaily useful, either for reference, 
or for enabling us to take a gencral eurvey of the work of a 
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painter. 
A History of Architectural Development. By F. M. Simpson. 
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vided a very large number of photegraphs of the carvings of the 


(Longmans and Co. 2is. net.)—This is the second volume of 
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Mr. Simpson’s work, and deals only with mediaeval church archi- 
tecture. The author by means of diagrams shows in the most 
interesting manner how successive builders treated the same 
problems. We have traced for us the way in which the thrust 
of a vaulted roof upon the walls supporting it was dealt with, 
and are shown how the elaborate Gothic buttresses served exactly 
the same purpose as the thick walls they superseded. 

The Young Carpenter. By Cyril Hall. (Methuen and Co. 5s.) 
~—Careful and precise directions are to be found here as to the 
processes of carpentering and the uses of the various tools. Par- 
ticular attention is devoted to various forms of joints, those 
objects of mystery to the amateur carpenter, who generally tries 
to attain solidity of structure by a lavish use of nails. Directions 
and diagrams are given to enable the learner to make simple 
pieces of furniture. The book is written not only with fullness of 
directions but with great clearness. 

Simple Jewellery. By R. Ll. B. Rathbone. (A. Constable and Co. 
6s. net.)—The art of the jeweller is now becoming a favourite one, 
and this book will be helpful to those studying the craft. Few 
people probably realise the enormous possibilities of desigu 
arising out of the use of pieces of wire bent into different shapes. 
A diagram in the book before us gives seven hundred different 
units made from wires of a given length. Upon the combination 
of these units depends much of the art of the jeweller. 

Venice and her Treasures. By H.A. Douglas. (Methuenand Co. 
5s. net.)—Padua. By Cesare Foligno. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 
4s. 6d. net.)\—Both these little books would be most welcome 
companions during a visit to the cities they describe, relating as 
they do simply the history of the places and of the monuments. 
Signor Foligno tells us that no other general history of Padua 
exists, which makes his book the more welcome. 

The Painters of Vicenza, 1480-1550. By Tancred Borenius. 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. net.)\—Bartolomeo Montagna and 
Giovanni Buonconsiglio, the artists with whom this volume 
principally deals, were men of great and individual gifts, and a 
study of their works is welcome, executed as it is with care and 
knowledge. 

Those interested in the study of ornament and pattern-design- 
ing will find helpful both the late Mr. Lewis Day’s Nature and 
Ornament, Vol. IT. (B. 'T. Batsford, 7s. 6d. net), and Mr. Archibald 
Christie’s Traditional Methods of Pattern-Designing (Clarendon 
Press, 6s. net). In these volumes a world-embracing subject is 
treated with a wealth of examples. 

The Avt of Modelling in Clay and Waz. By T. C. Simmonds. 
(G. Allen and Sons. 1s.)—This is quite a small book giving 
elementary instruction in modelling, and will no doubt be useful 
as a guide to beginners, and a help in choosing tools and 
materials, 

LORD TWEEDMOUTH, 

Edward Marjoribanks, Lord Tweedmouth. (A. Constable and Co. 
5s. net.)—The subject of this memoir was a characteristic example 
of the system on which the government of this country is carried 
on. He was, so to speak, born in the purple. A political career 
came to him by inheritance, and he fortified his position by a 
great marriage. He began, it is true, with a failure, but to 
contest Mid-Kent in the Liberal interest was little other than a 
forlorn hope. Berwickshire, where his family was in high 
repute, offered a better prospect. The Liberal Association invited 
him to be a candidate. “ He readily accepted the invitation, took 
a lease of Duns Castle, and scttled down in the county.” The 
path of politics is certainly smoothed for the man who can take 
a lease of a castle. He was returned after the Dissolution of 1880, 
and kept the seat till the death of his father removed him to 
“another place.” Office came to him for the first time in 1886, 
when he was made Controller of the Queen’s Household and Second 
Whip. In 1892 he became First Whip, with the difficult task of 
getting a Home-rule Bill through the House. He succeeded to 
the title in 1894, on the very day when Lord Rosebery was form- 
ing his Government. He took office as Lord Privy Seal and 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. In some fifteen months’ 
time the Liberals were defeated. Then followed ten years of the 
cold shades of opposition, not a little mitigated by the sport to 
which Lord Tweedmouth was devoted. In 1905 the Liberals came 
hack to power and he was made First Lord of the Admiralty. 
This post he held till the Government was reconstituted by 
Mr. Asquith, when he exchanged it for the Lord Presidency of the 
Council, A few weeks after his health broke down. He resigned 
in September, 1908, and died a year later. This, it will be allowed, 
is an eminently British career, quite remote from that of the pro- 
fessional politician. Unquestionably he was more at home as Chief 
Whip than as First Lord of the Admiralty. Indeed, we find him 
naively expressing his regret at leaving a post where “two-and-a- 
half very happy years had taught him a great deal about the 








greatest service in the world.” We must not forget to mont 
the delightful “Reminiscences by Duncan McLennan, for ms 
years a Head Stalker in the Guisachan Deer Forest.” 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S FRIENDS. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Friends. By Florence Mac(‘unn. (W 
Blackwood and Sons. 10s. net.)—Some of the “ Friends ” will be 
well known to all students of Sir Walter’s life and w ork; others 
will be less familiar. Most of us know something of his relations 
with his brother-poets ; the same may bo said of those who om 
here classed together as “ Makers of the ‘Minstrelry,’” Leyden 
Ritson, and Hogg, with others. Then, in another province of 
Scott’s life, there are Tom Purdie and Willie Laidlaw. With al} 
we are glad to renew acquaintance, and there are some among the 
number—we find thirty-six in all—of whom many will have heard 
little or nothing. There is Jane Anne Cranstoun, for example, of 
whom, it is probable, many English readers will scarcely hava 
heard. George Cranstoun (Lord Corhouse), one of Scott's legal 
friends, was her brother, and she with her sister, Mrs. Dugald 
Stewart, “shared the devotion of all the distinguished young men 
of Edinburgh.” It was she whom the young poet summoned at 
6 am. to hear his translation of Biirger’s “Lenore.” He was 
on the eve of putting his fate to the touch with tho “lady 
of his dreams,” and Miss Cranstoun thought that it might 
help him to have this poem as a credential. Accordingly, sho 
had some copies beautifully printed and bound. Her own marriage 
was romantic. Her husband was a young Austrian noble, Count 
Purgstall. He had a placeat the Austrian Court, and that was not 
a happy lot in the first decade of the nineteenth century. Ho 
was taken prisoner in 1809, and died shortly after his release, 
There was one child of the marriage, a boy of brilliant genius, who 
died on the threshold of manhood. She nevar came back to 
Scotland. When the longing seized her it was too late. One 
thing troubled her in her old age. She had sent her old friend a 
memoir of her husband and her son, and he had never acknow- 
ledged it. Lockhart was referred to, and said that the letter was 
written but never sent. He forwarded it, but it reached the 
castle of Hainfield too late. But she knew of its existence. This 
is but one of the many deeply interesting things which Miss 
MacCunn has collected for us. 








ODES OF HORACE, LI.-III. 

A Student's Edition of the Odes of Horace, I-III. By C. R. 
Garnsey. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 6s. net.)—Mr. Garnsey 
reads the three books of the Odes here discussed under the con- 
trolling influence of a very strange idea. The three are, he thinks, 
intimately connected; a common purpose runs through all, and 
this purpose is the revelation of the wickedness of a certain 
Lucius Varro Murena. This Murena was a soldier of some dis- 
tinction, who was accused in B.C. 22 of conspiring against the life 
of Augustus, and was executed. Terentia, wife of Maecenas, was 
his sister, and the fall of Maecenas from power was doubtless con- 
nected with the incident. The theory which Mr. Garnsey wishes 
us to accept is that in B.C. 19 Horace published a book consisting 
of eighty-eight poems, in all of which he attacks the life and 
character of this man, executed, it will be remembered, three years 
before. One of the poems is addressed to him directly. It looks 
like a piece of friendly advice, and has always been understood as 
cautioning a man to whom he wished well against rash enterprises. 
It seems impossible that it could have been written after the man’s 
death,—*“rectius vives,” it begins. He is referred to as having 
been liberally treated by his brother Proculeius (II. 2), and he 
is mentioned in the account of a banquet (III. 19). Here, accord- 
ing to the common interpretation, Horace “chaffs” a learned friend 
who was so much taken up with his books that he had not given 
the details of time and place in his invitation, and then describes 
the feast itself. The toastmaster was to give “The New Moon,” 
“Midnight,” and “Murena the Augur.” All this seems plain 
enough, but Mr. Garnsey reads into it the strangest meanings. 
But we must pass on to a characteristic specimen of his inter- 
pretation in the well-known “Ne sit ancillae tibi amor pudori” 
(II. 4). Here Horace tells his friend not to be ashamed of loving 
a slave-girl (ancilla). Great heroes had done the same; very 
likely his Phyllis was nobly, even royally, born; one so faithful 
and so unselfish could be nothing else. “Don’t be jealous, if I 
praise her beauty: remember I am a man of forty.” All this 
seems simple enough; but our interpreter introduces amazing 
complications. Phyllis is really Julia, the daughter of Augustus, 
whom the ambitious Murena had thought of marrying. Xanthias 
is of course Murena; he is called Xanthias, “bright, blooming,” 
because he was dark and deformed, exactly on the same principle 
on which in the Banquet-ode he is called Telephus “ shining afar,” 
and said to be “fair with abundant locks ” (spissa nitidum coma) 
because he was “a bald, elderly, deformed person.” As for the 
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“forty years”—the poet was forty-six in B.C. 19—it is “a round 
pumber accommodating itself to the metre.” We gather that 
Mr. Garnsey is a follower of Dr. Verrall and Signor Ferrero. We 
wonder what they think of their disciple. 
J. BEVAN BRAITHWAITE. 

J. Bevan Braithwaite: a Friend of the Nineteenth Century. By 
his Children. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)\—We may 
find an honourable ambiguity in the title of this book. J. Bevan 
Braithwaite testified through more than four-fifths of the nineteenth 
century to the principles of the Society of Friends, while he was 
not untouched by the century’s influences. At the same time, he 
was a friend to his age, if friendship is shown by an unfaltering 
devotion to all that might help to elevate and purify. Zeal in 
welldoing came to him, we may say, by inheritance. Possibly his 
parents, his mother especially, had it in excess. To leave her 
children, together with the children of her deceased sister “ living 
almost next door and claiming her motherly care and counsel,” 
seems somewhat strange. These absences covered a large portion 
of the years 1823-29—J. Bevan Braithwaite was born in 1818—and 
twice both parents were absent. “ All this period J. B. Braithwaite 
always spoke of as a sad and dreary one.” It is only fair to say 
that the boy suffered no permanent injury; few have lived s0 
many years, filled to the utmost with useful activitics. The 
story of these as it is given in theso pages is well worth study. 
J. B. Braithwaite combined with his profession as a barrister 
Later in life he gave 
The welfare of his own 








an active ministry amongst the Friends. 
much time to work of a missionary kind. 
Society interested him keenly, and he took a prominent part in its 
government, But his energies found a larger field. Of well-known 
organisations, the British and Foreign Bible Society was that to 
which his most constant services were rendered. More than once 
he took long journeys in its interest. Of the temper in which the 
biography is written we have nothing adverse to say. We venture 
to doubt, however, the dictum, quoted & propos of the American 
Civil War, “ War settles nothing.” Do the writers really believe 
that if the North had acquiesced in the pretensions of the slave- 
holding States, accepted the abolition of the Missouri Com- 
promise, and permitted the “institution ” to be firmly established 
in the middle States and tolerated all over the Union, the negro 
problem would have been nearer a solution than it is now? Ono 
illustrious Friend, John Greenleaf Whittier, did not think so, 
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THE NEW NORTH. 

The New North. By Agnes Deans Cameron. (D. Appleton and 
Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Miss Cameron made the journey from Edmonton 
to the mouth of the Mackenzie, and enjoyed herself so thoroughly, 
and kept her eyes and ears open to such good purpose, that if any 
energetic lady wants to have a good timo she cannot do better 
than read The New North, even if she does not stir out of the house. 
Cheery, humorous, observant, nothing escapes Miss Cameron’s 
notice or upsets her equanimity. She is doubtless one of those 
fortunate individuals who know how to travel, to whom travel is a 
joy, and who have the secret of getting on with people, the true 
traveller’s tact. Her style, commonly restrained, sometimes almost 
sensational, reflects all these characteristics, and also the dialect 
and the phrases of the many races and individuals she met on her 
descent of the Mackenzie to the Arctic Ocean. Occasionally thero 
are pages with distinct literary charm, and we find these as we 
approach the land of the Eskimo, The spirit and vigour of her 
portraits are undeniable, and she has the knack of seizing on certain 
traits of habit and speech which bring the Indians, the Hudson 
Bay men, and the Eskimo vividly before us. There are a host of 
entertaining facts, stories, little touches of character and scenery, 
which appear on every page, and make the book most entertaining. 
It is an astonishing country this new Northland, and we do not 
suppose any one quite understands how vegetables and grain can 
be grown up to the Arctic Circle; but the fact remains that its 
agricultural capacity is, latitude for latitude, quite unique as well 
as something of a puzzle. Miss Cameron fell in love with the 
Eskimo, who seem to have discovered the art of being cheerful. 
Those who feel the fascination of the life of the great Dominion 
will find anecdotes of all sorts and conditions of men, from 
Bishop Bompas downwards, in this interesting record of a 
summer excursion, 








SIKHIM AND BHUTAN, 

Sikhim and Bhutan. By John Claude White. (Edward Arnold. 
21s. net.)—These two districts, which lie on the North-Eastern 
frontier of British India, are not a very important part of that 
vast Empire. They contain between them an area equal to about 
one-third of England, and have a population of something less 
than half-a-million. But it must not be supposed that Mr. White’s 
book about them is wanting in interest, That is certainly not 
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the case. Mr. White has spent more than twenty years there as 
the representative of the British raj, and we find in his pages 
a very instructive account of what it effects and a hint of 
where it fails. The climax of Mr. White's official 
was the installation of Sir Ugyen Wang-chuk as Maharajah 
of Bhutan. the 


activities 


Scelf-government under prudent limitations wa 


object aimed at and achieved, but only on the evo of the 
Resident’s departure. The future of the State seems full of 
promise. The Rajah is likely to be an excellent rule The 


result is surely something of which we may be reasonably 





proud. Here is a young Englishman called from a different 
occupation—ho had been an engineer—to assist in tho 
administration of a native State, and after twenty-odd years 


of work he sees this fruit of his labours. Nothing, we take it, 
could be better than the government by rulers who know what 
the people want, but are controlled, where control is needed, by a 
central power which, while wholly benevolent in its purposes, 
naturally has a wider outlook, and can so correct and restrain. 
And where is the defect? It lies not in goodwill, but in power. 
The Government is overweighted with work. Mr, White complains 
that his representations were not duly attended to. Doubtless it 
was because there was so much to be done elsewhere. And he 
contrasts his own long tenure of office with the rapid changes now 
common in official life. Perhaps there ie the same cause at work, 
New wants have to be supplied on the instant. But he sin it 
one of the things which produce the present unrest. The pec 
have not time to become acquainted with their rulers, 
must not forget to praise the very beautiful photographs 
illustrate the volume. 
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FIVE BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
By Captain C. H, 


To Abyssinia through an Unknown Land. 
Stigand tells 


Stigand. (Seeley and Co. 16s. net.)—Captain 
us that he long wished to strike out a new rout hicl 
should start from a point to the south-east of Lake Rudolph 
and reach Addis Ababa through the practically unknown dis- 
tricts north of British East Africa and south of Abyssinia, and 
in this highly interesting volume he relates how this wish was 
accomplished. He gives a graphic account of the incidents of a 
day of African travel; he has a keen eye for the characteristics of 
the country which he traverses, and for the conditions of life 
He introduces us to tribes which may 
Among one of these a white man 
had never been seen; it surprises us to read of the nonchalanco 
with which they regarded him, and of their civility. N less 
we are told that 


advanced 





e, which 


among the inhabitants. 
be described as unknown. 


striking is it-—aliquid novi ex Africh—when 
in the course of two days he came across the 

and the most primitive of African agricultural implements. It 
expl re 


most 


is a rare good fortune nowadays for a traveller to 
an “unknown land,” and Captain Stigand has made excellent use 
of the opportunity. We learn much from him about African 
Nature and African men. The most interesting portion of In 
Wildest Africa, by Peter Macqueen (George Bell and Sons, 7s. 6d. 
net), is that in which he relates how he and his companion, 
M. Peter Dutkewich, nearly succeeded in making the a ; 
Unfortunately a fall crippled the Russian explorer, 





Kilimanjaro, 
but we owe to him some beautiful photographs. Besides 1! 


mountaineering narrative, we have much useful information about 


the resources of Central Africa, together with pleasing descriptions 
of scenery and native life-—Across the Sahara, by Hanns 
Vischer (Edward Arnold, 12s. 6d. net), gives us a vivid pictu f 
the fascination which the desert exercises over the imagination 





The traveller journeyed from ‘Tripoli to Bornu, and so put 


himself in the way of encountering tho maximum amount 
of desert incidents, sandstorms and heavy marches among 
them. ‘Towards the end of the expedition there came the proba- 
bility of a raid executed by those incorrigible robbers, the 
“abandoned of God,” as they are locally known, comm called 


the Tuaregs. The story of this caravan journey will realiso 
the most sanguine expectation of what might be looked for in 
crossing the Sahara. It is indeed a most exciting narrative. 
Vischer assures us that the caravan was practically saved by ar 
old woman, a returning pilgrim, and her son; the two insisted on 
being conveyed to their Bornu home as “a reward of merit.” 
They got their reward, and it reached to others. 

was done by the brave old soldier who had served under Gordon, 
and was returning to his Bornu home. Side by side with these 
almost heroic people we seo the noisy, reckless ne; the 
uncertain, ill-tempered Arabs, and the perpetual fichts among 
One and all seemed wholly without principle, yet 
We can only say in 


hing, t 0, 


som 


the women. 
there was a code of honour among them. 
under- 


this case what we have to say in so many: we do not 








stand. Motoring in the Balkans. By V. Kinsley Hutchinson, 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. net.)—One of the attractions 
of the Balkan region is that it contains spots rich in 
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archaeological treasures. Trieste, Spalato, Zara, and Ragusa 
are such. If, therefore, any one combines antiquarian 
tastes with the possession of a motor-car, having also the 
spirit to put up with some discomforts, and the needful supply 
of cash, he may well follow the example set by Mr. Hutchinson. 
He will see not a few remarkable objects, will come across some 
splendid scenery (notably in Bosnia and the Herzegovina), and 
generally will mcet with ample compensation for all that he may 
have to bear and to spend. A Journey to Southern Siberia. By 
Jeremiah Curtin. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 
—The late Mr. Curtin was a linguist of quite extraordinary attain- 
ments and an anthropologist of generally recognised ability. This 
book, which he left in manuscript at his death, gives us an account 
of the neighbourhood of Lake Baikal and of the Buriats. It was 
from this region that there issued the Mongols who overran China, 
Burma, Persia, Russia, and Hungary, and of this exodus we have a 
description from Mr. Curtin’s pen. From the Buriats of to-day 
he collected the customs, the legends, and the folk-lore of their 
nation. It will be seen, therefore, that the book will have much 
value in the eyes of the anthropologist and the ethnologist. It 
cannot he said to have much literary charm, but its picture of 
these nomads is at least clear and definite. They remain very 
much as they were a thousand years ago,—perhaps we might 
indefinitely multiply the figure. And they have every desire to 
remain as they are. The most prominent feature of their customs 
is the great horse sacrifice. Nomads in tho strict sense they no 
longer are; but this great rite is a witness to what is their domi- 
nant feeling. It is noticeable, too, that the horse stands out in 
their folk-lore as the mainstay and chief friend of man. 











ETON COLLEGE PORTRAITS. 

Eton College Portraits. By Lionel Cust. (Spottiswoode and Co. 
£5 5s.)—It was in the middle of tho eighteenth century that Dr. 
Barnard, who was then Head-Master of Eton, first invented the 
plan of asking boys distinguished in the school to present him 
with their portraits instead of the usual leaving-fee. The custom 
was continued for nearly a hundred years, and tho result is the 
remarkable collection which hangs in the Provost’s lodge, of 
which this volume is a catalogue. By a stroke of good fortune 
the carlier of the pictures were presented at a time when English 
painting had reached its highest glory, and the boys belonged 
nearly all to noble families who would have scorned any painter 
less famous than Romney, Gainsborough, or Reynolds. To 
admirers of these artists no less than to Etonians this book, with 
its hundred reproductions, must appeal. To quote Mr. Cust’s 
introduction, “there is no more beautiful stage in the period of 
adolescence, than that when the boy first unconsciously throws off 
the light trappings of childhood, and buckles on the more serious 
armour of the man.” And if in aesthetic value the later portraits 
show a decline, yet there remains the interest of tracing in these 
scarcely formed features the characters of the famous men of the 


next generation. 








THE WOMEN OF A STATE UNIVERSITY. 

The Women of a State University. By Helen R. Olin. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 6s. net.)—For forty years there has been a 
system of co-education at work in the University of Wisconsin, 
and Miss Olin is in favour of it. She has two chapters, however, 
which candidly set forth the difficulties. These are 10, “Social 
Life,” and 11, “Social Abuses and Proposed Remedies.” We shall 
quote one passage without comment :—“These house parties are 
of course properly chaperoned. But they differ from ordinary enter- 
tainments of the same sort in several important respects...... 
Fach young woman of the party is the guest for several days of 
some particular young man, and in many cases leaves her own 
house or boarding place in the same town to live at his 
expense...... It should in justice be added that no serious 
scandals have arisen from these parties, and that the houses are 
vacated for the exclusive use of the young women, save for general 
social purposes, which generally include all meals.” The word 
“chaperon” seems to introduce a discordant note. It has been 
felt on both sides of the Atlantic that the difficulty of co-education 
would arise when there should come into existence a class of 
women students who are, so to speak, not students at all, who go, 
not to learn, but to “ have a good time,” or because it is a social 
fashion. Miss Olin thinks that there is no such class at 
Wisconsin. 








SUSAN WARNER. 

Susan Warner. By Anna B. Warner. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
10s. Gd. net.) —Sucan Warner wrote under the name of “ Elizabeth 
Wetherell,” a name which some at least of our readers will 
remember to have seen on the title-pages of “The Wide Wide 





| 
World” and “Queechy.” Here we have the story of how thesg 
and not a few other books came into being. There was no early 
irresistible longing forthe pen. Warner pére made some purchases 
of land which turned out badly, and the books were written to 
mend the family fortunes. “The Wide Wide World” wag not 
written till Miss Warner was thirty. Nor did it find a ready 
acceptance. Most of the New York publishers refused it,—« jt 
came back from the Harpers with ‘ Fudge!’ written on one of the 
pages.” It must be remembered, however, that the American 
author had not a fair chance unless he or she was well known. Why 
should a publisher pay for a book when all English literature wag 
open to him to choose from without paying a cent? At last Mr. 
Warner went to G. P. Putnam—the firm still carries his name— 
and he recognised the merit of the book. It was his mother who 
decided the question for him: “If you never publish another book 
publish this.” So it was accepted, and the author was invited on 
a visit that she might correct the proofs on the spot, and her 
first experience was to hear Jenny Lind sing. Her letter relating 
it is enthusiastic; her hosts, too, pleased her much; she wants to 
say that things were very nice, and she uses the word “ English.” 
Good! The book ran before very long to a fourteenth edition. 
What the author received for this and her other work we do not 
hear ; the sum was not very large, but it made things much easier 
at home. This biography seems, we must own, a little long, but 
it is certainly well worth reading. 








BUILDINGS FOR SMALL HOLDINGS. 

Buildings for Small Holdings. By Thomas Potter. (B. T. 
Batsford. 38s. 6d. net.)—We have pleasure in drawing attention to 
this exceedingly practical little work by an admitted authority. 
Mr. Potter is the editor of the Journal of the Society of Clerks of 
Works; he is also one of the earliest users of concrete, and the 
author of an excellent book dealing with the various ways in which 
it may be employed; and at the first Cheap Cottages Exhibition 
he received a prize for the efficiency and economy displayed 
in the cottages he erected. His drawings in the little book 
before us proclaim the practised hand, and every page of the text 
is crammed with serviceable ideas, prices, measurements, and 
estimates. The manual deals, of course, with the construction 
not only of outbuildings for small holdings, but with the small- 
holder’s cottage. We are advised as to the varieties of con- 
struction in studwork, as to building in brick, and as to the 
different fashions in which, in favourable circumstances, concrete 
may be profitably used. Mr. Potter once more states effectively 
the case for one-story as against two-story cottages. Ile gives in 
great detail the particulars of a convenient and well-found one-story 
cottage containing living-room, 14 by 12; bedrooms, one 12 by 8}, 
and two 10 by 8}; scullery, 10 by 8}; dairy, 8 by 6; and com- 
modious lobby, washhouse, fuel-store, larder, dry closet, and w.c., 
—the cost of which he reckons would be £180, if built of concrete 
under favourable conditions. The cost of a pair of cotiages 
“should be considerably less than double that of a single 
cottage.” 








THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


History of the Education of the Blind. By W. H. Illingworth 
F.C.T.B. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Thia 
is a treatise intended chiefly for the use of students at the College 
lately opened for training teachers of the blind, and full of 
interesting details concerning the development of methods of 
teaching, and inventions and appliances, especially those which 
now enable the blind to acquire literary and musical proficiency. 
The book contains biographical notices of a few eminent blind 
inventors and benefactors; it shows also how many of the sighted 
have devoted themselves to the same work. Mr. Illingworth, who 
has had a quarter of a century’s experience, endorses the opinion 
expressed by others that blind as well as sighted teachers should 
be employed: the sighted for supervision of behaviour, the blind 
for comprehending sympathy and encouragement. Some interest- 
ing remarks are made on the cultivation of the ear, which a blind 
friend has explained to be the habit of listening, and, by the 
presence or lack of reverberation, judging of one’s whereabouts, 
of the nearness of solid objects, the emptiness or otherwise of & 
room. Mr. Illingworth’s statement that Braille is found to be the 
best system of reading and writing is upheld by general consent; 
not so his regret that England has declined to adopt the Boston 
Braille alphabet, used in the United States, and but partially even 
there,—preferring to remain in touch with the rest of Europe, 
with the Colonies and India; indeed, so far as we know, with the 
blind of the whole Eastern Hemisphere. The description of the 
difficulties which the blind have to surmount in musio-reading 
only enhances the merit of their success. For the number and 
variety of the handicrafts acquired we must refer the reader to 
the book itself. 
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HE NORSE INFLUENCE ON CELTIC SCOTLAND. 

The Norse Influence on Celtic Scotland. By George Henderson. 
(J. MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 10s. net.)—'This is a book for the 
Gaelic scholar, and we can do no more than call attention to its 
appearance. The converse ¢ f the subject—the Celtic elements in the 
Eddie poems and the Sagas—has been a good deal written about, 
put this is the first work which we know that treats compre- 
hensively of the Norse influence on the Scottish Celt in his 
language, art, beliefs, and literature. We too often regard the 
Norsemen as invaders who came and went without influencing 
the national life; but, as Mr, Henderson points out, both in 
England and Scotland there is a large strain of Scandinavian 
blood, and the Norse influence is very apparent even with a 
people like the Celts who had no racial kinship with the invaders. 
We congratulate Mr. Henderson and the University of Glasgow 
on the production of so erudite and original a work. 


ENGLISH EPISCOPAL PALACES. 

English Episcopal Palaces. By Caroline C. Morewood and Others. 
Edited by R. S. Rait. (A. Constable and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—We 
gather that this book is an outcome of that magnificent under- 
taking “The Victoria County History.” Spacious as are the 
yolumes of that series, it is impossible to find room for all the 
material which is available. “Ecclesiastical History” is an 
important section, but it is one of many, and even in this there 
are other persons and things to be treated of besides episcopal 
palaces and their inhabitants. So we have this supplementary 
volume, as we may call it. And even here there has had to bea 
The Province of Canterbury only has at present been 
—and of Canterbury only 


selection. 
dealt with—York, we trust, will follow 
seven palaces are described at length. The seven are Lambeth, 
Fulham, Farnham, Lincoln, Norwich, Hereford, and Wells. 
Some mention is made in the introductory chapter ; 
but these suffice to make a handsome volume, and no one can 
As may be supposed, the book gives us 


of others 


quarrel with the choice. 
many details of history political and social as well as ecclesiastical. 
In this respect Lambeth is naturally the most interesting. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury has always been a great personage, and 
the occupant of the See has seldom been unequal to his position. 
In the latter half of the eighteenth century and the beginning of 
the nineteenth this might not have been said,—what an ignominy, 
for instance, that the Primate of All England should have been 
reproved by the King for his indecorous conduct! The details are 
often curious and interesting. Thus we find that the present 
occupant of Fulham was not the first to publish his accounts. 
Bishop Bancroft did it in 1598, and showed that he was £450 out of 
pocket, But then the income of the See was only £1,000. After- 
wards it increased vastly. A very large part of the income of the 
Eeclesiastical Commissioners comes from what used to be the epis- 
copal estates of London, Altogether, this is a most agreeable volume. 


LETTERS OF JOHN MASON NEALE, D.D. 

Ietters of John Mason Neale, D.D. Edited by his Daughter. 
(Longmans and Co, 103. 6d. net.)—We are not altogether thankful 
for the publication of these letters. We like to think of Dr. Neale 
as aman of great poetical power who enriched our hymnody with 
many beautiful versions of ancient and mediaeval verse. We 
hear, it is true, something about this activity of his life in these 
we hear much that is less pleasing. He was a 
most advanced section. 


letters, But 


strongly militant High Churchman of the 
He was, in fact, as near the Roman border as a man can well go 
It is not too much to suppose that an early 
helped to 
this was 
this side, 
never have 


without crossing it. 
marnage—he was married at the age of twenty-four 
We cannot affect to think that 
Church; on 
We might 


keep him where he was. 
benefit to the Anglican 
} 

however, the hymns count for much. 


altoget her a 


had them otherwise. The strange thing is that he started 
with a general objection to this addition to public worship. 
There is a very curious correspondence with his friend 


Benjamin Webb, afterwards vicar of St. Andrew’s, Well Street. 
Webb had objected to English hymns; and Neale writes in 
‘You used to be in favour of a vernacular Liturgy and 
Offices, or Offices, at least. Now, for my part, Iam not. But, while 
English, why are we not to have hymns?” 
is a little ar of Article XXIV., which 
Dr. Neale had solemnly subscribed more than once: “It is a thing 
plainly repugnant to the Word of God, and the custom of the 
tive Church, to have publick Prayer in the Church or to 
minister the Sacraments in a tongue not understanded of the 
people,” It would be intere ting to see this Article interpre ted 
in Dr No doubt it There are 
men of peace as well as men of wai 
“impossible” in their dic tionary, 


we have prayers in 


Sneole +} . . ° 
purely this azing, in view 


could be done. 


who do not find the word 


Ni ak ’s sense, 








SOUTH INDIAN MISSIONS. 
South Indian Missions. By J. A. Sharrock, M.A. 
2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Sharrock gives us here the experien 
years’ work in Southern India. In this work he manif; 
He is hopeful about its future. Indeed, 


(S.P.G. 
of many 
tly has an 


intense interest. there 


are facts that are full of promise. If numbers are a test of 
success—and in a way they certainly are—Christianity has made 
great advance. And it has modified, and is modifying, the 
Hinduism which still refuses to accept it. Of course there are 


difficulties, as there are everywhere, and one especially 


difficulty, about which Mr. Sharrock expresses himself with great 
emphasis,—caste. Caste—not to speak of what it is els 
a great hindrance to the development of a true Christian life in 
The chapter “Caste in the Christian Church” is 
Unfortunately, it has been sanctioned 


Tudian 
where—is 


the converts. 
nothing less than startling. 
by authority. A native clergyman refuses to live among 
gregation because they are Shdnins, and insists on living among 
the Véllalas, though they are Hindus, This clergyman 

Then there arose a question about 
h. Mr. 


his con- 


was 
working under the author. 
the use of caste titles when banns were given out in chur 


Sharrock was brought before the Bishop for forbidding it. Tho 
clergyman’s brother, himself in Orders, was made assessor to the 
Bishop, who ultimately put the question to him,—Are these title- 
marks of Hinduism? The assessor answered “No.” This was 


absolutely false, and the man ultimately confessed to the falsehood. 
He had told it, he said, because Mr. Sharrock had tried to make 
his brother live among low-caste men! This is a most vigorously 


written and instructive book. 





NAPOLEON’S BROTHERS, 

Napoleon’s Brothers. By A. Hilliard Atteridge. (Met! 
Co. 18s. net.)—-Mr. Atteridge has done well, we think, in weaving 
together the stories of the four brothers. A certain complication 
is the inevitable result, but the method represents the unqt 
able fact that the four careers made a whole. The brother 
the satellites of a great planet, and though severally of but littlo 
importance, very seriously disturbed the regularity of its move- 


uen and 


, 


stion- 





3 wero 


ment. Perhaps this was all for the best. Napoleon, for whom 
some otherwise reasonable people have a strango liking—we are 
reminded of Lord Thurlow’s saying of Satan in the “ Paradiso 
Lost”: “By G—, I hope he will win!”—-would have been far 
move formidable if he had not been hampered by the passion for 
founding a family of Kings. Who can reckon up what he lost by 


the time, money, and toil spent on the sham kingdoms of Holland, 
Spain, and Westphalia? Even the one brother whom he did not 
attempt to regalise, Lucien, gave him some trouble. Lucien was 
certainly the “best of the bunch.” He had something better in 


him than the futile ambitions of the others; something that 
at least looks like a genuine interest in literature and art 
On the other hand, it may safely be affirmed that Jerome 


was the worst. All, excepting Lucien, who knew how to stand 


firm on occasion, had something of the want of scruple which was 
seen at its maximum in their great brother. Mr. Atteridge, to 
whose laborious work we would gladly accord more space were if 


possible, exhibits an industry which is worthy of all praise, a 
has contrived to deal in a satisfactory way with a very difficult 


subject. 


The Book of the Railway. By George Mitton. (A. and C. 
Black. 6s.)—This is a very pleasant bock, pretty to look at, and 


interesting to read. It arranges and correcte a quantity of know- 


ledge which most of us possess partially, vaguely, and confused] 

And it tells us about things which, to many readers at least, 
will be new. There is the device, for instan by which the 
time spent in watering the engine is eaved, and the weight to 


be carried is diminished, both improvements tending to speed. 
The engine scoops up water for itself by help of a most ingenious 
We have the system of signals explained 


we read remember the primitive 


“our 


mechanism. 
safety lies in signals ”—and as 
method, far less than a hundred years old, when a candle in the 


window of a cottage inhabited by a railway labourer used to serve. 
But the contrast between the first half of the nineteenth century 
and the first decade of the twentieth is nota little amazing. Of 
the novel matter the “Story of a Ticket” will be found a g od 
specimen,—one railway alone issues four hundred and fifty sort 
On Everything. By H. Belloc. (Methuen and ¢ é \ 
reader can hardly do better than take this volume and open it at 
random. If what he finds in it is too paradoxical for his t or, 
it may be, unintelligil le—we own that sometimes Mr. Belloc is too 
much for us—then let him turn to another paper. He i to 
light before long, in all probability at his next ventu me- 
thing good. Or if he is anxious to begin with a pleasant impres- 
sion, let him take the essay headed “On the Approach to Western 


< 
sion, 
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England,” or “ A Crossing of the Hills,” in which the writer relates 
how he and a companion made their way to Andorra,—* of all 
places in Europe the place out of which men least desire to get 
and to which men least desire to go.” If the reador has a 
preference for the comic, let him turn to “ The Duel.” 


Chetham Hospital and Library. By Albert Nicholson. (Sherratt 
and Hughes. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Nicholson gives a sketch of 
history from the Roman occupation downwards, adding the names 
of local celebrities as we pass from one epoch to another. He 
comes to the strictly appropriate part of his subject when he 
reaches Humphrey Chetham (1580-1653). This worthy left more 
than £10,000 for a school and library. The latter seems to have 
prospered more from benefactions than the former, for the number 
of boys on the foundation has had to be reduced; the library, on 
the other hand, now numbers more than fifty-six thousand 
Not a few works of historical and antiquarian interest 
We 


volumes. 
have been published by the Society which bears the name. 
are glad to express our appreciation of this work of piety. 


The Land of Regrets. By Isabel Fraser Hunter. (John Ouseley. 
53. net.) —The land is India, regarded from an Englishwoman’s point 
of view, for this volume contains a “ Miss Sahib’s Reminiscences.” 
We hear how she settledin a house; how she managed, or did not 
manage, her servants; how she travelled about, and was the guest 
of great people, European and native. Sho tells us about famous 
cities, gives us sketches of landscape, relates anecdotes of manners 
and customs, Indian or British; in short, she gives us a very 
pleasant volume which will help the reader to realise the country 
and its people better than works far more pretentious will do. 


Acts of the Privy Council : Colonial Series, Vol. II. Edited by W.L. 
Grant, M.A., and James Munro, M.A. (Wymanand Sons. 10s.)—~ 
We have here the proceedings of what in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries stood for the Colonial Office of to-day during 
the years 1680-1720. The interest of the entries is very wide, 
domestic matters being not unfrequently complicated with Colonial. 
Thus under date July 7th, 1680, we find William King, Bristol 
Surveyor of Customs, authorised to destroy all tobacco planted in 
the counties of Worcester, Gloucester, &c., and a letter to the Earl 
of Oxford begging him to lend a troop of horse to help. In 1694 
one John Gray is paid for destroying tobacco planted near Bristol. 
There are other similar entries. 





b ] ’ 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 
The LIFE of JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH: 
the Sto of the Development of a Great 
Personality. By Sir Huscrt Parry, Bart. Illustrated, 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
* A book which stands at the very head of musical literature, a book which 


surpasses even Spitta in intimacy of knowledge......A work of the utmost import- 
ance in musical literature, one of which all Englishmen should be proud.’’—Times. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: the People’s 
Leader in the Struggle for National Existence. 
By Grorce HAVEN PutTNaM, Litt.D. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, with Frontispiece, 6s. net. 
“The writer in a few chapters has succeeded in so relating the man to his 
great national task as to exhibit his true place in history more effectively than 
any other writer we have read.’’—Nation, 


AUCTION BRIDGE. By “ Bansworrn.” 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 38, 6d. net. 

The principles of the game with the latest developments are distinctly 
explained ; the declarations of the four players are separately examined with 
detailed reasons. The play of the hand is fully discussed, and ‘‘ Miss Auction,” 
a form of game for three players, is introduced to the public, 


TENT LIFE IN SIBERIA. By George Kennay. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Fully lllustrated, 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. net, 

Mr. Kennan was one of the first men to give to the world an accurate account 
of conditions in modern Siberia. His book has become a standard work, and 
in this revised edition it is absolutely authoritative. 


MR. BERNHARD BERENSON’S WORKS ON THE 


ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


THE VENETIAN PAINTERS. Third Edition. With 
Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s.6d. THE FLOREN- 
TINE PAINTERS. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, net. THE 
CENTRAL ITALIAN PAINTERS. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. With Frontispiece, crown 8yvo, cloth 
extra, 5s. net. THE NORTH ITALIAN PAINTERS. 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
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The Rosary. 6s. 
By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY. 


Old Rose and Silver. 6s. 
By MYRTLE REED. 
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WERNER LAURIE’S LIST, 


ta 
With a Preface on Literary Censorship by Edward Garnett 


By the Author of “ Modern Marriage and How to Bear It,” 


DOWNWARD: a «stice of Life.» 


By MAUD CHURTON BRABY., 
6s. 


A YEAR'S DINNERS: 


365 Seasonable Dinners. 


With Instructions for Cooking. A Handy Book for Worrled 
Housekeepers. 


By MAY LITTLE, 


First-class Diploma, late Staff Teacher at the National Society's 
Training School of Cookery, London. Demy 8vo, 6s, net, 








This book is a great help to all those upon whom the care and 
management of a home devolve. 


The greatest of the many perplexing questions which come to all 
housewives is that of providing in variety with due economy for 
the chief meal of the day—the dinner. This book removes all 
these perplexities. A dinner is arranged for each day of the year, 
All things as they come in season are brought in. Variety is 
secured, economy is considered, and not only is the dinner arranged 
but full information is also given as to the cooking and serving 
of it. 

There are also useful chapters on marketing, foods in season, 
how to arrange a dinner menu, dinnera for invalids, how to use 
up cold food, &c., &c. 





CHATS ON ASTRONOMY. 


By H. P. HOLLIS, 


Of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, President of the British 
Astronomical Association. 


Crown 8vo, fully Illustrated, 3s, 6d. net. 
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THROUGH THE FRENCH 
PROVINCES. 


By ERNEST C. PEIXOTTO. 
With 85 Drawings by the Author, 9} by 6}, 10s. 6d. net. 








A FASCINATING POPULAR SCIENTIFIC WORK. 
SPIRIT AND MATTER 
Before the Bar of Modern Science. 
By ISAAC W. HEYSINGER, M.A., 
15s. net. 


M.D. 


THE CATHEDRALS AND 
CHURCHES OF BELGIUM. 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 
With many Illustrations, 6s, net. 





EGYPT. 
By PIERRE LOTI. 


Translated by W. P. BAINES. With 8 Plates in Colour by A.0 
LampPLouGH. 15s, net, 
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MY FRIENDS THE FRENCH. 
By ROBERT HARBOROUGH SHERARD. 
Brilliant Parisian Reminiscences, 12s. 6d. net. 








THE 


QUINTESSENCE of NIETZSCHE. 
By J. M. KENNEDY. 


An account of his life and works. 6s, net. 
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SOME HELPFUL BOOKS 


THE BIBLE HANDBOOK. 


By JOSE 





PH ANGUS, 


An Introduction to the Study of Sacred Scripture, 
38. G. 


Revised and partly Re-written by Rev. 





M.A., D.D. New Edition, 
G 7BN, D.D. 848 pages, large crown 8vo. Cheap Popular Edition, cloth, 
“e 6d.; half paste-grain, 4s, Od, net; half-morocco, 7s, 6d, net; fuil tree 


calf, 16a net. 


NEW TESTAMENT GREEK, A 


BRIEF INTRODUCTION TO. By the Rev. 8. G. GRE B N, * i 
KEY to the above Book, By Professor 8, W. GREEN. 1s. The two 
Volumes in one, ls, 6d. 


GREEK TESTAMENT. — HAND- 


BocK TO THE GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT, 
together with a Complete Vou abulary, and an Examination of the Chief 

New Testament Synony: Illustrated by numerous Exa mples and 
Comment By SAMI E L G. GREEN, D.D. “Revised and Improved 
Edition, large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d., cloth, 


GREEK TESTAMENT, A COM- 


PLETE VOCAGULARY OF THE. With a Collection of Synonyms. 
Reprinted from the ** Handbook to the Grammar of the Greck Testament,” 
By SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D, Demy 8vo, 2s., cloth, 


HEBREW. —A HANDBOOK TO 


OLD TESTAMENT HEBREW. an Elementary Grammar 
of the Language, Reading Lessons, and Nx Edited by 
SAMUEL G, GREEN, D.D. Demy 8vo, 6d., cloth gilt, bevelled 
boards. 
“Tt will be found especially helpful 
without the advantage of a teacher. } 
“The grammar has been carefully prepared, 
students of the sacred language.’’—Tui 


THE APOSTLE PETER. 


Containing 
Dxercises, 


10s. 


hes. 


studying Hebrew 





il aid to 
Adler). 


rove a nsef 


Hermann 


Outline 


and it will 
Cure? Rapp (Dr, 


Studies in his Life, Character, and Writings. jy the Rev. W. H. 
GRIFFITH THOMAS, D.D., Prin ape of Wycliffe Hail, Oxford, With a 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author, large crown Svo, 3s, €d., cloth gilt. 
“There is go eas Ss Some , Which wee See J 
school teachers and to clergy in se mach of useful material for sermons, ; 
—G uardian, 


Light on the Worlds 
Crown 8vo, ck 2s. net. 
The Moment after 


THE NEXT LIFE. 
Beyond. By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT. 
The Visible and the Invisible—The Question at 


th gilt 


the Grave 





Death—Where and What is Heaven?—The Ministry of Angels and th« 
Recognition of Saints--The Tempter—Temptation—Hell—The Intermed’at 
State—The Resurrection—The Second Adveut and Final Judgmeat—Etern 

The Church Tines says :—‘* This is a most fascinating book—seber, scriptural, 
modern,” 


A HANDBOOK OF CHURCH HIS. 


‘ 


TORY. From the Apostolic Era to the Dawn of the Reformation. 
SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., Author of “ A Handbook of Ol i: restame ~ 
Hebrew,”’ &c. With Fall Dates, Chronological Tables, and Index, 610 


pages, Os. net, 
which seems to sucer 
sketchy nanner, a 


Tine 


ed in treating a 


“Itisa capable and lucid narra tive, 
id wh 


history which covers 14} centur int 
not intent on establishing any partisan doctrine.’’— 


THE HIGH PRIESTLY PRAYER. 


A Devotional Comme n the Seventeenth Chapter of St. John, By 
the LORD BISHOP OF "DU RHAM, Cloth gilt, 2s, éd, 


THOUGHTS FOR THE SUNDAYS 


OF THE YEAR. By the LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM, Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; also in paste-grain, padded, 5s. net. 


t too chi 


THE DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY. 


Edited by the Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. 
Designed to be above all things PRACTICAL: a companion for the 
Bible-reader,a help to his daily study of the Inspired Word, a 
support to his faith, an aid to his spiritual growth. 

15 Volumes Now Ready, 2s. each. 
GENESIS. By the Rev. W. H. Grirritn Tuomas, D.D. 

2s. each ; 6s, the set, 
ESTHER. By the Rev. J. E.per Cumming, D.D., 


THE PSALMS. By the Rev. Dr. E.prr CumMING. 
Vol. L—Ps. 1-XLI. Vol. 11.—Ps, XLII.-LXXXIX. Vol. III. 
end, 2s, each volume; 6s, the set. 


PHILIPPIANS. By the Rev. F. B, Meyer, B.A. 2s. 


I. & il. THESSALONIANS. By the Rev. A, R. BuckLanp, 
M.A., Morning Preachcr at the Foundling Hospital. 28, each vol, 


1. TIMOTHY. By the Rev. T. A. GuRNEy, M.A. 
ul. TIMOTHY. Short Devotional Studies on the Dying Letter 


3 vole., 


2s, 


In 3 vols, 
-~Ps. XC, 


to 


2s, 


of St. Paul. By Hanpiey C. G, Movure, D.D., Bishop of Durham, 2s. 
PHILEMON. By the Rey. A. H. Darspae,D.D. 2s. 
JAMES. By the Rev. Cnantes Brown. 23, 
HEBREWS. By the Right Rev. the Bisnor or Derry. 2s, 
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The Great “O. B.” 
MEMORIES OF SIXTY YEARS 
AT ETON, CAMBRIDGE, AND ELSEWHERE. Ly 
OSCAR BROWNING, M.A, ‘illustrate 1, demy Svo, 14s, net. 
i dees nd }ditior 7 ° 
“ A foreigner wishing to obtain an inner view of the social and tual 
life of Eng 1 N t sixty years could hardiy do bettex at 
h iself w memories, Pall Mail Gasette, 
Dutch Republic Motley. 
JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY 
AND HIS FAMILY. Forther Lettersand Records. Edited 


by his DAUGHTER and HERBERT ST. JOHN MILDMAY. 


With numerous lilustrations, Gemy Svo, 16s, net. Just out. 


The English Horace. 


ROBERT HERRICK. 
A Biographical and Critical Study. By F. W. MOORMAN, 
B.A., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English Literature int 
University of L With 8 Illustrations, demy , 12s, éd. 
net. 

“It is an admirable pic 


A Teacher and Social Reformer. 


THE LIFE OF W. J. FOX, 
Pub ic Teacher and Social Reformer, 1786-18¢4. 


RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D, Concluded 


eas, 


luable study.”—Daily Ma‘, 


of work, 


By the late 


by EDWARD 


GARNETT. With a Photogravure Portrait and numerous 
other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
‘s We can heartily recommend this remarkably intereeting biography to our 
readers. I hile 
The Napoleon of South America. 
SIMON BOLIVAR “El! Libertador.” 
A Life of the Chief Leader in the a ‘volt against Spain in 
Venezuela, se Granada, and Peru. By F. LORAINE PETRE, 
Auth wx of “ Napoleon and the Aeehas uke Charles,” &. With 


2 Portraits, 1 in Phot ogravure, and Maps, demy 8vo, , 12s 6d. net 
“Mr. Petre'’s bo of great interest —the mplete 3 ' fa 


only com 
and times of the Li bertad I * that has yet appeared, Graph 


Publisher. 


Footman—Poet 


ROBERT DODSLEY: 


Poet, Publisher, and Playwright. Dy RALPH 


STRAUS ogee! a Rone ure and 16 other Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 21s. 
“With the help of ur Straus ‘Doddy’ is now quite able to stand alone. 
rhe} grapher has done the historical, technical, and bibliogray part very 
well, Times, 


The Rebellion of ’98. 
THE WAR IN WEXFORD. 


An Account of the Rebellion in the South of Irelan1 in 17 
told from Original Documents. By H. F. B. WHEELER ee 
A. M. BROADLEY, Authors of “Napoleou and the Invasion 
of England.” With numerous Reproductions of Coulemporary 
Portraits and Ei neravings, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


“A valuabk of the period,” 
— Manchest 


ntril » our knowledge 


A Tramp Abroad. 


WALKS AND PEOPLE IN TUSCANY. 
By Sir FRANCIS VANE, Bt. With numerous Illustrations, 


crown S8vo, 5s, net. 
6/- FICTION. 
ACCORDING TO MARIA. 

ty Mrs. JOHN LANE. [Third Editi 


** Reverently I leave Maria She is priceless.’’"—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Mrs, John Lane has never written anything so witty and amusing. 
—hvening olan 


THE ADVENTURES OF AN A.D.C. 
By SHELLAND BRADLEY, Author of “An American Girl 


in India.” | Sec ond Edition, 
* More ling than nine out of ten other novels of the day.” 


estminsler Gacctle, 
HALF IN EARNEST. By MURIEL HINE. 
in, apart from its intrinsic interest, which is really great, to achieve 
Tatler. 


6/- 


One 


dard. 


entertaining rea 


**Certa 
enormous populs arity. 

“Itis a vivaciously written story A daring love tangle is ingeniously 
solved in this interesting and human study,” *-—Black and White. 


THE MAGADA. By W. M. ARDAGH. 


“*The Magada’ is a fine and finely told story, on which we congratulate 


Mr, Ardagh the more heartily that his name is unknown to us.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 


MAURIN THE ILLUSTRIOUS. 
By JEAN, AICARD. 


“ Maurin of the Maures will be remembered long after Tartarin of Tarascon 
is forgotten.” —Morning Post, 
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Dead Letters. By Maveice Barina. 4s. 6d. net. 


“One of those rare and delightful books in which the reader is invited to 
smile rather than to laugh, and to think oven when he is most amused.""—Globe. 


The Ascending Effort. By Grorcz Bourne. 
Imperial .16mo, 4s. 61. net. 


“ An outline can do little to suggest the richness of Mr. Bourne's style and 
the acuteness of hig analysis.” —Times, 


Eight Friends of the Great. By W. P. 
JOURTNEY. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


“An interesting and valuable little cabinet of carefully-drawn literary 
portraits.’’—Scoteman, 


Why American Marriages Fail. 
Rogers. Crown 8vo, Decorated Title, 4s. 6d. net. 


“*Shrowd and interesting criticisms of American social, domestic, and educa- 
tianal life.""—-Times, 


English Episcopal Palaces. Edited by R. 5S. 
Kait. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


“All the essays have been carefully pared from original sources, and 
contain many anecdotes illustrating the daily life of bygone Bishops, a number 
of whose portraits are given,’’"—Manchester Guardian. 


The Professional Aunt. 
Wemyss. Illustrated, 5s. 


“ Altogether charming,”"—Daily Mail, 


in the Border Country. By Joszruive Daskam 
Bacon, With Illustrations and Coloured End-papers by C. E. 
Peck. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“ For beauty of thought and language it is hard to find anything to equal ‘In 
the Border Country * by Josephine Daskam Bacon.’’—Evening Standard, 


Nightshade. By Paut Gwryne. 6s. 


“A tour de force of lurid imagination tempered by the true romance which 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ential 
N our first leading article we draw attention to the fact 
that the best way to solve the present Constitutional crisis 
is to make use of the Referendum. We desire that the Lords 
should not absolutely reject the Veto Bill if it is sent to them, 
though they must not of course attempt to amend a measure 
s0 bad in itself. What, in our opinion, they should do is to 
add a Referendum clause, which, if the Commons will accept 
it, will mean that the electors of the country will be given a 
right to say whether or not they desire a change in the Con- 
stitution under which the House of Commons will become 
supreme, save only for the right of the Lords to impose a 
two years’ delay,—an arrangement which could be altered to 
a month or six weeks’ delay whenever the House of Commons 
became impatient with “the wearisome obstruction” of the 
period at first prescribed. 





We shall not repeat our arguments here, but may mention 
one point. What we suggest that the Lords should do does 
not necessarily commit the Lords or anybody else to the 
Referendum as a permanent institution. All that we ask is 
that this particular Bill should be referred to the people. 
If after a practical trial the scheme seemed satisfactory to the 
country, and was generally approved, it could be used again. 
If, on the contrary, it were disliked, and the experiment 
were pronounced a failure, it need never again be employed. 
This experimental method of introducing the Referendum 
would certainly be consistent with the development of our 
Constitution. We have always begun by making changes 
of this kind tentatively, and for a partioular and special 
occasion. We should not, however, be sincere if we did not 
express our own belief that when once the country realises 
the advantages of the Referendum, it will continue to use 
it,—though probably for many years to come only when a 
good case can be made out for its adoption in the particular 
instance for which it is demanded. With this we shall be 
satisfied, even though we may in theory prefer a more 
extended and automatic use of the poll of the people. Of 
one thing, however, we are sure. If the people, after trying 
it, do not want the Referendum, nobody will be able to force 
it upon them against their will, 





The event of the week is the passage of the Budget through 
the House of Lords. We cannot help believing that this fact 
may assist to remove from men’s minds the most unjust 
accusations levelled against the Lords in regard to their 
alleged claim to a veto. The country now sees exactly the 
limit of the Lords’ claim. The Constitution makes their 
concurrence in fiscal and all other legislative acts absolutely 
necessary. They hesitated to pass a measure based on prin- 
ciples so novel and so far-reaching as the Budget of 1909-10 
until they were assured that it was the will of the people 
that such a Budget should pass. Accordingly the Budget 
was referred to the people, and a House of Commons was 
returned which has repassed that measure. It may be true 
that as a matter of facta clear majority of the Members of 
the House of Commons have at one time or another declared 
themselves to be opposed to the Budget, but the Lords, very 
properly, make no attempt to go behind the votes of the 
Commons. It is enough for them that the Finance Bill has 
been returned to them after a General Election. They have 
thereupon withdrawn all opposition to the measure. 


The elections to the French Chamber leave the state of 
parties very much as it was. The figures for those Deputies 
who have been returned on the first ballots are as follows :— 
Conservatives, 58; Nationalists, 13; Progressists, 40; Repub- 
lican Left, 59; Radicals and Socialist Radicals, 143; Inde- 
pendent Socialists, 11; and Collectivist Socialists, 29. Second 
ballots will be necessary in two hundred and thirty-three 
constituencies. The Prime Minister, M. Briand, has been 
returned with an increased majority at St. Etienne, and all 
the other Ministers have already been re-elected except 
M. Millerand, who has to submit himself to a second ballot. 
There has been very little excitement, and a larger proportion 
than usual of the electorate did not go to the poll. The con- 
clusion is clear,—M. Briand’s policy of conciliation and con- 
centration commends itself to the French people. They are 
attached to the Republic; and while they are predominantly 
anti-clerical, they do not desire that anti-clericalism should be 
a political mania or an excuse for persecution. M. Briand's 
policy in dealing with the revolutionary methods of Labour 
and with Civil servants is also evidently approved. In the 
great cities of the South the Socialist vote has decreased. 
One very interesting and important point is that propor. 
tional representation has figured conspicuously in the 
campaign. M. Benoist, the protagonist of the system, has 
been triumphantly returned, while M. Pelletan, its avowed 
enemy, has barely escaped defeat. 


Roosevelt lectured on “The Duties of 
the Citizen in a Republic” at the Sorbonne in Paris before an 
audience of about three thousand persons. He spoke in his 
usual direct and forcible manner, treating lis audience, as the 
Times correspondent tells us, to many extempore interpola- 
tions. He assumed that the duties of citizenship are identical 
“in the only two Republics which are at the same time ranked 
as Great Powers.” In monarchies or oligarchies a great deal 
depended upon those at the head of affairs ; but in France and 
America the personal character of the individual citizens was 
all-important.—We must take leave here to say that there is 
every reason for applying Mr. Roosevelt’s argument unre- 
servedly to our own Constitutional Monarchy.—Intellectual 
training failed in almost all cases if it led to isolation or 
cynicism. Every man ought to work. A man ought not only to 
maintain himself, but to maintain his family, and it was his 
distinct duty to propagate the race. Nothing was more to be 
reprobated than voluntary sterility. This was a crime which 
in the long run Nature would punish more severely than 
any other. No refinement and no development of art 
and literature could compensate for the loss of the great 
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fundamental virtues, of which the greatest was the power of 
a race to perpetuate itself. 


Turning to the methods and results of a man’s work, Mr. 
Roosevelt said it was a good thing that the guiding intelli- 
gences should have ample recognition and ample reward. 
Their places could not possibly be filled by any number of 
lesser intelligences. But attention should not be trans- 
ferred from the deed rewarded to the reward itself. If 
the multi-millionaire earned and used his wealth in a way 
that made him of real benefit, he became an asset of 
worth; if he did not, he was of no value to any country. 
So far Mr. Roosevelt had spoken in English. But 
when he came to a passage in which he defined the 
rights of private property he repeated it in French. 
“In the great majority of cases,” he said, “human rights 
and property rights are fundamentally and in the long 
run identical, but when there is a real conflict between them, 
human rights must have the upper hand, for property belongs 
to man, and not man to property.” Next he dealt with 
oratory, which, like money, was often admired for itself 
instead of for the use to which it might be put; and finally 
he spoke of the rights of minorities, of the odiousness of 
persecution, and of the universal value of patriotism, which, 
as he admirably said, “ makes a nation a good member of the 
family of nations.” This necessarily brief summary will be 
enough to show that Mr. Roosevelt treated his audience to 
such a plain and bracing asseveration of ancient truths as 
Frenchmen, for one reason or another, have not often the 
opportunity of hearing. 


The regrouping of the political parties in Japan is now 
complete. By the merging of the Progressists—the party 
founded by Count Okuma thirty-two years ago—and the 
party of business men into the new Constitutional Popular 
Party, or Rikken Kokumin-to, the parties are now reduced to 
three, corresponding roughly to Right, Left,and Centre. The 
curious fact remains, however, that the avowed supporters of 
the Ministry are limited to the Central Club, the smallest of 
the three parties, while the Unionists, who number exactly 
four times as many, though out of office and nominally in 
opposition, have in fact remained ultimately in power all 
the while. This strange anomaly is due, as the Tokio 
correspondent of the Times points out, to the fact tha 
the stability of Cabinets has long been regarded as of 
more importance than the triumph of party. 


On Monday the House of Commons debated the second 
reading of the Finance Bill. The most important speech 
of the day was that of Mr. William O’Brien, who proposed 
that “Inasmuch as the announcement of this Bill has already 
done a cruel injury to more than one great Irish industry, 
and serious!y shaken the confidence of the new occupying 
proprietors as to their future, and as it proposes to impose 
upon Ireland unjust additions to her already excessive taxa- 
tion, the Bill be read a second time this day six months.” 
Mr. O’Brien denounced Mr. Redmond and his followers for 
having “hauled down the flag” and “sold the pass.” 
They had torn up the charter of Irish rights. It had 
been argued that the Budget should be accepted because 
Ireland had received the benefit of the Old-Age Pensions 
Act, but in his opinion that measure was an insurmountable 
obstacle to Home-rule. There was a worse obstruction than 
the veto of the Lords. There was the veto of bankruptcy, 
and it was being interposed by the Nationalists themselves. 
Ireland would not even have “Home-rule with bankruptcy; 
she would have bankruptcy without Home-rule.” He was 
convinced that Ireland would repudiate “the abysmal folly’ 
of Mr. Redmond. After Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Balfour 
had spoken, Mr. O’Brien’s amendment was rejected by 328 
votes to 242. The next division on the original Motion yielded 
the same figures. 


majority of 86. 





The Finance Bill was discussed in Committee on Tues- 
day. Attempts were made by Members in all parts of the 
House to convince the Government that some kinds of 
agricultural land would not be exempted from the Increment- 


The second reading of the Finance Bill 
was thus carried, with the help of the Redmondites, by a 





value was to be taxed. “I never said anything of the kind 
I said that no purely agricultural land would be taxed 
and I still say so.” On Wednesday the Budget was read a 
third time in the House of Commons after an amendment for 
its rejection had been defeated by 324 votes to 2314 
majority of 93. Mr. Asquith closed the debate with a speech 
in which he passed in review both its main features and its 
history. He declared that the charge of a bargain with the 
Irish was “arrant, rank, transparent hypocrisy,” and con. 
cluded with a tribute to the “genius, tact, patience, ang 
courage” of Mr. Lloyd George, who had produced the finan. 
cial scheme which would prove to be “an adequate, ample, 
and expanding reservoir alike for the needs of national) 
defence and of social reform.” 





In the House of Lords on Thursday the second reading of 
the Finance Bill was moved by Lord Crewe. Lord Langs. 
downe, in a speech of great ability, made certain trenchant 
comments on the measure and the history of its second intro. 
duction. It was not a purely financial Bill, and the House of 
Lords was perfectly justified in referring it to the country, 
Turning to the majority for the Budget, Lord Lansdowne 
remarked that ‘tthe majority included a body of Irish 
Members, most of whom voted, if I remember right, against 
the second reading of the Bill, and abstained from voting on 
the occasion of the third reading, and who now proclaim that 
upon the merits they are no great friends of the Budget. 
What I may term the Nationalist asset was so doubtful that 
for two long months you did not dare to bring your Budget 
forward—you who pledged yourselves emphatically that your 
first act would be, when you came into power, the introduction 
of the Budget.” Turning to the question of the guarantees, 
Lord Lansdowne pointed out “the process of education” 
which the Government had gone through. We have not, we 
regret to say, space to follow Lord Lansdowne here in detail, 
bat all who want to understand the exact position of this point 
should consult his analysis of these tortuous proceedings, 


In the course of the debate which followed, Lord Cromer 
drew special attention to the manner in which the Govern- 
ment had treated the Sinking Fund. He expressed the strong 
hope that at least six and a half millions would in the future be 
devoted each year to the reduction of Debt. He also com- 
mented on the heavy fall in the price of Consols, a fall which 
took place at a period when other Government stocks were 
rising. In his opinion, the financial policy of his Majesty's 
Government had shaken the confidence of the money market. 
The Lord Chancellor concluded the debate for the Govern- 
ment in a spirited speech, in which he declared that the 
Cabinet intended to procure a state of freedom in one condi- 
tion or another. “ We will not continue as a Government in 
chains. Either we will be free in the sense that we are out of 
office, or as a Government we will be free in the sense that we 
will have power if we have responsibility.” No doubt free- 
dom is a very pleasant thing, but it is perhaps not out of 
place to assert that the Government will hardly achieve it 
even if they have their way with the House of Lords. Do 
they imagine that the destruction of the powers of the Upper 
House will make them free from the control of Mr. Redmond? 
The Government have been in chains ever since Parliament 
met, and their colour has been green. 





Lord Balfour of Burleigh has written an admirable letter, 
which appears in all Friday’s papers, defining his position. 
He was asked to speak at a luncheon and conference to be 
held shortly at Glasgow with the object of founding a branch 
of the Free-Trade Union in the South-West of Scotland. 
After stating that he is as convinced and ardent a Free-trader 
as ever, he points out that 
“the declarations of policy made by some members of the Govern- 
ment, the appeals to class hatred, and the open avowals of a policy 
of predatory taxation far in excess of anything contained in the 
Budget now again before Parliament cannot be ignored. Iam 
not prepared to allow my own enthusiasm for a Free-trade pc liey 
to be used, noramI willing to stimulate that of others, for the 
purpose of effecting the subversion of the British Constitution. 





Dealing next with the Constitutional question, he declares 
that he is prepared to unite with any one who will take a 
broad and statesmanlike view of the situation. Fiscal policies 
may come and go, but once make inroads into the British 
Constitution and the damage which will ensue will be beyond 





duty even by the new amendment. Mr. Lloyd George replied 
that he had been accused of saying that no agricultural 
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repair. It is a great pleasure to us to bave so weighty 
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independent an endorsement of the policy taken up by the 
Spectator. The fact that Lord Balfour of Burleigh is willing, 
as we are willing, to stand shoulder-to-shoulder with Tariff 
Reformers—for that is what his letter comes to—in order to 
prevent the ruin of the Constitution and a plunge into 
predatory Socialism is a most significant fact. 





The week has been remarkable for flights by aeroplane 
which, if less dramatic than M. Blériot’s flight across the 
Channel, were much more significant. Last Saturday Mr. 
Grahame-White started in his Farman biplane from Park 
Royal to try to win the Daily Mail prize of £10,000 for a 
flight from London to Manchester. Two stops on the way 
were allowed. His first stop was at Rugby. When he 
resumed his journey the wind became dangerously high, and 
as his motor was not working satisfactorily he landed near 
Lichfield, intending to go straight on from there to Man- 
chester if the wind dropped in time. Unfortunately while 
his aeroplane was on the ground it was seriously damaged by 
a squall, and he was forced to return to London for repairs. 
Meanwhile M. Paulhan, incited by Mr. Grahame-White’s fine 
attempt, came hurriedly over from France. On Wednesday 
evening he had his engine already assembled and his wings 
spread and started from Hendon. He flew to Lichfield 
without a stop, where he descended in darkness. 





Then Mr. Grahame-White, surprised by the news that 
M. Paulban had started, left Park Royal after sunset the 
same evening. He was much troubled by a dangerous wind, 
and descended at Roade, sixty miles from London, in the 
dark. Early on Thursday morning both men restarted from 
their stopping-points. Mr. Grahame-White started in the 
dark before three o'clock, but was forced by the high wind to 
come down at Polesworth, a hundred and seven miles from 
London. M. Paulhan started at four o’clock, and without 
another stop landed at a point beyond Manchester at half- 
past five. It was a truly marvellous performance, accom- 
plished in spite of all the difficulties of wind and darkness. 
Thus M. Paulhan won the prize about thirty hours after 
disembarking his aeroplane in crates at Folkestone. Every 
Englishman, while heartily congratulating M. Paulhan, will 
sympathise with Mr. Grahame-White in his bad luck. But 
every one will be glad to know that he paid a most generous 
tribute to M. Paulhan. “He is the best aviator the world 
has seen,” he said. ‘Iam only a novice compared to him.” 


We note with no small satisfaction the announcement that 
the Surrey Veterans—that is, the members of the Register 
of Trained Men which has been brought into existence by the 
Surrey Territorial Association—are to assemble on the after- 
noon of Saturday, June 18th, on the Horse Guards Parade, 
and will be inspected by General Sir Ian Hamilton and 
addressed by the Secretary of State for War. It is very 
greatly to be hoped that the majority of the men on the 
Register will be able to find time to get to London for the 
parade. We feel sure that if the men thus become visible 
to the country, the nation at large will demand that every 
Territorial Association shall do what has been done by Surrey, 
and that Mr. Haldane’s plan for a National Veteran Reserve 
shall be carried into practice. 


It must be remembered that the cost of forming a Register 
of Trained Men or Veteran Reserve of this kind is almost 
nil. Yet it would add a national asset of the very greatest 
importance in case an enemy had landed,—the only con- 
tingency contemplated for the calling out of the Veterans. 
In that dire peril, if the registers were properly kept up, we 
should be able to add to our fighting force one hundred 
thousand, or possibly even two hundred thousand, men of 
the best quality. We sincerely hope that the whole of the 
seven hundred men who are on the Surrey Register will be 
able to put in an appearance; but it must be remembered, 
though it is in reality one of the most satisfactory things 
about the Register, that the men are not members of the 
unemployed, but all in good and responsible positions, and 
that therefore in many cases it may be impossible for them to 
leave their work. We trust, however, that their employers 
wherever possible will enable the men to get away. Of their 
own desire to be present there can be no sort of doubt. 


A propos of the low price of Consols, supporters of Mr. Lloyd 








George lay stress on the fact that foreign securities have 
also fallen in the last fifteen years, but, as Sir F. Banbury 
points out in a letter to Wednesday's Times, the real 
question is whether they have fallen in a less proportion than 
Consols. We have no wish to exaggerate the significance of 
these figures, and do not forget that the interest on Consols 
is only 24 per cent., but the comparative table for the last two 
years is certainly instructive :— 

“Mr. Lloyd George was appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in April, 1908. On the 4th of that month— 

Consols were 87}; on the 23rd ofthis month, 681 


French Rentes, 96 - 0 974 
German, 80} 9 ” 824 
Japan, 4p.c., 80} » ” 963 
Russian, 1906, 94} - 0 105§ 
Italian, 102 e ” 1034 


So that, while Consols have fallen more than 6 points, every 
other foreign security of importance has risen.” 

The chief cause of the fall is unquestionably the last phase in 
Liberal finance, involving as it does expenditure so profligate 
that money cannot be found for reducing the National Debt. 
What in the past has maintained our national credit at so 
high a pitch has been our habit of paying off Debt every year. 


On Wednesday the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
the names of the Development Commissioners. The chairman 
is Lord Richard Cavendish, brother of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and formerly M.P. for the North Lonsdale division; 
and the deputy-chairman (a paid official) Sir Francis 
Hopwood, the Permanent Secretary for the Colonies since 
1907, The remaining Commissioners are Mr. S. Eardley 
Wilmot, Inspector-General of Forests to the Government of 
India from 1903-9; Mr. William Stowell Haldane, W.S., a 
well-known Scots land agent, and brother of the War 
Minister; Mr. Alfred D. Hall, the Director of the Rotham- 
sted Experimental Station; Mr. Sidney Webb; Mr. M. A. 
Ennis, of Dublin, a large farmer, who has already 
served on two Royal Commissions; and Mr. Henry Jones 
Davies, a yeoman farmer, Magistrate, and Chairman of the 
County Council of Carmarthen. Neither Mr. Ennis nor Mr. 
Davies has taken any active part in politics. 


Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the celebrated Norwegian poct and 
dramatist, died in Paris on Tuesday in his seventy-eighth 
year. Starting life as a journalist and teacher, he poured out 
an astonishing flood of novels, tales, poems, and dramas for 
fifty years, occasionally abandoning his literary labours for 
political and personal propaganda, He was a man of volcanic 
energy, immense physical vigour, profuse talent, and turbulent 
disposition, who constituted himself a sort of Norwegian 
public orator, and was constantly at odds with the authorities. 
His personal quarrel with King Oscar II. died down after the 
King had presented him with the Nobel Prize for Literature in 
1903, and although professing Republican views, he welcomed 
King Haakon on the separation of Norway from Sweden. 


Details are given in Monday’s Morning Post of an interest- 
ing experiment which is about to be made by the Duke of 
Bedford with a view to enabling agricultural labourers to 
become freeholders. Four hundred and fifty acres of land, 
partly arable and partly pasture, near Ampthill, in Bedford- 
shire, have been set apart for the experiment, and divided into 
holdings of from one to forty-three acres. These will be dis- 
posed of on a rent-purchase system, under which the purchasers 
will pay yearly instalments fixed according to an actuarial 
calculation by which at the end of thirty-five years they will 
become absolute freeholders. No deposit will be required of 
the tenants, but, except in the case of one-acre allotments, 
they will be required to show that they have some small 
amount of capital at their disposal,—e.g., if a man wants four 
acres, the sum is fixed at £15. The only restriction imposed 
is that the land must never be used for any other purpose 
than agriculture or horticulture,—the intention being to 
prevent the land from being built on by speculative builders. 
Lastly, men who take holdings of ten acres and upwards will 
if they wish have money advanced up to a maximum of £500 
for building houses and homesteads. It is expected that 
market gardening will be the staple industry of the tenants, 
as it already is of the district. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. March 17th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 81}—Friday week 81. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE REFERENDUM—A SOLUTION OF THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 


lee proposal to enfploy the Referendum as a solution 

of the present Constitutional crisis is attracting more 
and more attention, and we believe that if we can only get 
over the ordinary man’s suspicion of a novelty, we shall be 
able to induce the controllers of the Liberal machine, in 
whom the real resistance lies, to allow the people the 
right to say whether they will or will not adopt the vast 
Constitutional revolution that is now proposed. All we 
ask is that the people shall decide. 

We note as an encouraging sign of the times an article 
contributed by so stalwart a Radical as Sir Henry Dalziel 
to the issue of Reynolds’s Newspaper of last Sunday. In 
that article Sir Henry Dalziel not only boldly asks that the 
Referendum shall be used to solve the Constitutional diffi- 
culty, but actually proposes that the Government before 
they send up their so-called Veto Bill to the House of 
Commons shall add to it a Referendum clause. We need 
hardly say that neither we nor any other supporters of the 
Referendum would have any objection to such action, pro- 
vided, of course, which we assume would be the case, that 
the system of Referendum proposed were fair and 
reasonable. In fact, the only difference which we can 
see between our proposal and the proposal of Sir Henry 
Dalziel is that we suggest that the Lords shall have 
the honour of initiating this great democratic reform, while 
Sir Henry Dalziel claims it for the Commons. We are 
afraid, however, that it will be a very difficult task to get 
the Government to insert the necessary clause. If 
they will do so, the way is clear; for we feel convinced 
that the Lords would not dream of rejecting such 
a proposal. But though they would not reject it if it 
came from the Commons, we admit that there is a certain 
difficulty in the way of getting them to initiate the pro- 
posal. In spite of the rhetorical claptrap that is talked by 
certain speakers about “ unbending aristocrats,” “ proud 
Peers,” and so forth, the Lords are in fact exceedingly shy 
of taking any course which they think may render them 
liable to attack and misrepresentation. They have suffered 
so scandalously from unjust obloquy that it is perhaps not 
to be wondered that they are cautious about committing 
themselves to such a bold course of action as the intro- 
duction of the Referendum, especially when they believe 
that the Commons would reject it. We admit it is bad 
politics, but the fact remains that the Lords do not like 
making proposals to the Commons which they believe will 
be treated with contempt. That is the reason why all 
those who care for the Referendum should do their best 
to point out to the Lords the opportunity which now exists 
for its introduction. 

As there seems to be still a good deal of misunder- 
standing as to the practical possibility of applying our 
proposals in regard to the Referendum, we had better set 
them out once more specifically and in detail. In our 
opinion, the Lords should refuse to waste time over dis- 
cussing the Resolutions. They should join to such refusal 
a declaration that they are quite willing to consider any 

»ill in which the proposals of the Government are given 
concrete legislative shape. In view of such a declaration 
the Government could not, we think, refuse to present 
their Bill. When it reaches the Lords it should be fully 
discussed in order that the country may have the benetit of 
hearing the whole matter debated coolly and ably on both 
sides, as it is sure to bedebated in the Lords. We do not, 
however, suggest that the Lords should make amendments 
measure which, we assume, they hold to be bad in 
principle, since it establishes single~-Chamber government. 
W hat they should do would be to leave the responsibility 
for the proposal in all its naked Jacobinism to the 
Commons, but to add to it a clause which would relieve 
the Lords of the responsibility of giving their assent to a 
scheme which they believe to be deeply injurious to the 
best interests of the nation. The clause should be a 





In @ 


Referendum clause, and should run as follows :— 

“ This Bill shall not come into operation until a poll of the people 
chall have been taken thereon in the manner set forth in the 
Schedule to this Bill, and unless at such poll of the people a 
majority of the persons entitled to vote at Parliamentary elections 
shall have voted in favour of the said Bill being put into 
operation,” 








The Referendum schedule to be annexed to the Bill 
involves no special difficulties either of drafting or of 
practical application. The machinery for polling the 
people is already in existence, and requires only a few 
words to make it operative. The schedule might run ag 
follows :— 

“Scuepute I, 

Within a period of days after this Bill shall haye 
received the Royal assent, the Crown shall issue writs to the 
Returning Officers in every Parliamentary constituency throughout 
the United Kingdom, directing such Returning Officers to hold in 
their constituencies a poll of the people under the Ballot Act, the 
Corrupt Practices Act, and other Acts governing Parliamentary 
elections in so far as they are applicable, such poll to take place at 
a date named in the writ, but not earlier than the —— day of 
—, 1910, or later than the —— day of » 1910. At the said 
poll of the people all persons who are entitled to vote at Parlia. 
mentary elections shall be entitled to vote. The Returning 
Officer in each constituency shall name two persons to act as chief 
scrutineers at the counting of the votes, one of such persons to 
be a person known to be in favour of the Bill to which this 
Schedule is annexed coming into operation, and the other to bea 
person known to be against the said Bill coming into operation, 
The two chief scrutineers shall cach name one sub-scrutineer 
to act in each polling-station in like manner as the scrutineerg 
appointed by Parliamentary candidates at Parliamentary elections, 
The Returning Officer shall cause a ballot-paper to be prepared in 
the following form, such ballot-paper to be issued to electors and 
used by them as at Parliamentary elections :— 


——, 1910. 


Yxs, 











POLL OF THE PEOPLE. 


Ba.iot-Paper. 





No. 
Is it your wish that an Act entitled ‘An 
Act for, &c., &c.,’ shall come into operation ? 


If it is, place a cross under the word ‘ Yes.’ 
If not, place a cross under the word ‘No’ ... 
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The counting of the votes shall take place in like manner as does 
the counting of votes at a Parliamentary election, and the result 
of such counting, with the figures of the voting, shall be endorsed 
upon the writ and forthwith returned, as in the case of Parlia- 
mentary writs. Within a period of one week from the date fixed 
for the holding of the polls, the total votes given by the voters 
throughout the constituencies shall be counted at the Crown Office 
in London, and the total number of affirmative votes and the total 
number of negative votes polled be declared, under such regula- 
tions as shall be made jointly by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, the Chairman of Committees in the House of Lords, 
and the Master of the Rolls. It shall be lawful for the Returning 
Officer at the close of the counting to make public the number 
of the votes given ‘Yes’ and of the votes given ‘No’ in the 
constituency in which he acts. If a majority of the electors are 
in favour of this Act coming into operation, such Act shall at once 
become law.” 

We are amateurs in the work of Parliamentary drafting, 
and possibly have made a certain number of errors in 
detail. These, however, could easily be corrected by an 
expert Parliamentary draftsman. What we contend is 
that, by means of a clause and schedule no longer or 


t more complicated than ours, the Lords could add to the 


Bill words which would enable the electors of this country 
to say whether they wish or do not wish to be governed in 
the future by a single Chamber. That this is a bold 
course we admit, but it is one which, in our opinion, 
the Lords will be fully justified in adopting. It will put 
the matter clearly before the country, and make it im- 
possible that the merits of this great question shall be 
confused with other issues, or that it shall be decided 
in ignorance, and under the influence of the unjust 
accusation that the Lords are claiming new and extended 
powers, or desire to assume a prerogative position in the 
Constitution. 

Before we leave the subject of the Referendum we 
desire to refer to the interesting letter by Mr. Lee- Warner 
which we publish in another column. Mr. Lee-Warner 
takes us to task for suggesting that Liberals do not, as @ 
rule, like the Referendum. We sincerely hope that we 
are wrong and that he is right, and that if the Lords 
do as we advise, the Liberal majority in the Commons 
will adopt the proposal that the people shall be allowed 
to decide the Constitutional issue. We may point out, 
however, that if we were wrong in our assertion, 16 
was not through any malicious misunderstanding. We 
were writing on evidence that seems to us sound. The 
Spectator’s advocacy of the Referendum has been agai 
and again treated by the Liberal Press as a suggestion 
full of danger to their party. For example, so repre 
sentative an organ of Liberalism as the British Weekly 
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set forth the arguments against the Referendum not se 
in its editorial columns, but afterwards in a pamphlet whic. 
has been widely circulated, and which, as far as we know, 
has never been condemned by any official Liberal writer or 
speaker. Here is the gist of the British Weekly's objection 
to the Referendum. In speaking of the Referendum in 
America the writer in the British Weekly says :— 

“Members of the Legislatures, they [the advocates of the 

Referendum] say, may be ‘lobbied, wheedled or bull-dozed,’ but 
the citizens are too numerous to be threatened or befooled. In 
the words of Mr. Goldwin Smith, a staunch supporter of the 
Referendum, the people ‘is not in fear of its re-election if it 
throws out something supported by the Irish, the Prohibitionist, 
the Catholic, or the Methodist vote.’ In America this partial or 
local Referendum has worked as a distinctly conservative force. 
It has been, as Mr. Bryce points out, rather a bit and a bridle 
than a spur for the Legislature. Here is a fact which English 
Liberals should ponder. In America, as in Switzerland, the 
Referendum retards progress, Of America, as of Switzerland, 
Mr. Lecky’s words are true. ‘The tendencies which it’ (the 
popular vote) ‘most strongly shows are a dislike to large 
expenditure, a dislike to centralisation, a dislike to violent 
innovation.’ ” 
This is fairly strong, but still stronger statements follow. 
After being assured that the French will have nothing 
to do with the Referendum, we come to a section headed : 
“Should Liberals Support the Referendum?” Here we 
are told that “‘the Referendum is an appeal from knowledge 
to ignorance.” Then comes a section entitled “The Real 
Objections.” The first of these is contained in the 
statement : “ The Referendum would work steadily to the 
disadvantage of the Liberal Party.” The writer is apparently 
convinced that the mass of the country hates reform, and 
can only be cajoled into accepting it by a system of “ log- 
rolling.” Here are some of his statements :— 

“Now it must surely be obvious that there would never be a 
sufficient number of voters enthusiastic enough about any one 
reform to carry it in the teeth of the formidable opposition that 
would make itself felt through the Referendum. When the 
people vote at an election, they vote for a number of reforms, 
both social and political ; the man who cares for one may be quite 
indifferent to another...... 

It is universally agreed that the Referendum has worked in 
Switzerland as a check on the forces of progress. Conservative 
minds in all countries love the idea of a Referendum because 
they see how it damps and chills reforming ardour. At the 
Referendum polls the people tighten the purse-strings, repent of 
generous enthusiasms, yield to the petty caprices and whims of 
democratic government. The second thoughts of voters are apt 
to be purely selfish thoughts. Advocates of the Referendum see 
in it a drag upon the wheels of social legislation. ..... 

Are Liberals going to put another weapon in the hands of 
their deadliest enemies? Every reformer mourns over the slow 
and lingering processes of Parliamentary legislation. It is hard 
indeed to carry the very smallest Radical measure in the teeth of 
the vested interests. By adopting the Referendum we should 
enormously strengthen all the forces of reaction.” 


For ourselves, we can only say that we find in these state- 
ments the strongest possible argument for the introduction 
of the Referendum. If, as the British Weekly says, the 
electors of this country do not want reforms of the kind 
that are wanted by the Liberal Party, then surely we have 
a right, in the name of democratic principles, to demand 
that they shall be allowed to refuse their consent to such 
legislation. All who honestly desire that the will of the 
people shall prevail must surely be in favour of the Referen- 
dum. The Lords in the Middle Ages by their action freed 
the people from the tyranny of the Crown. If they are both 
bold and wise they will now free them from the tyranny of 
the Caucus. The instrument by which they can secure 
that freedom is the Referendum, and they have in the 
present Constitutional crisis a golden opportunity for its 
introduction. 





THE DISCHARGE OF OUR EGYPTIAN TRUST. 


| Dees the past few months—that is, before as well 

as after the murder of the Egyptian Prime Minister— 
the news from Egypt has been of a disquieting character, 
and has shown that the British Government and people 
are about to enter upon a period in which they will find 
the discharge of their trust in the Nile Valley one of 
mcreasing difficulty. That this news has not been exag- 
gerated or ill-founded is proved by the Report on the 
condition of Egypt and the Soudan by Sir Eldon Gorst, 
issued on Thursday as a Foreign Office White-paper. The 
Report is not sensational or alarmist in its language, but 
it is clear to those who read between the lines that the dis- 
tinguished official responsible for the administration of 








Egypt interprets the signs of the times very much as do 
outside observers, and expects conditions of storm and 
stress in the near future. We are neither discouraged 
nor alarmed at the prospect, for difficulties are neces- 
sarily incidental to the Seoniel work which the British 
people has undertaken. Also we are not surprised that 
the si‘uation is about to become acute. The experiment 
in reguvd to the conduct of the Egyptian Administration 
which has been attempted by the present Government, 
and loyally carried into execution by Sir Eldon Gorst, 
was, in our opinion, an experiment which was bound 
sooner or later to give rise to difficulties and dangers. 
It was an experiment exceedingly well meant, but one 
which has been tried before under various forms in 
Eastern countries, and has always ended in failure and 
disappointment. And for this reason. It rests upon a 
fundamental misconception of Eastern character, habits, 
and mental attitude. It rests upon the assumption that 
an Oriental people wishes for self-government. This 
is what no purely Eastern people* has in reality 
ever wished for, or ever will wish for unless some 
fundamental change comes over the Eastern mind. We 
know the history of the Oriental peoples for many 
thousands of years, and we know that they have tried 
many forms of government. But the one form 
of government which they have never established, or 
attempted to establish, by themselves, except of late as a 
half-hearted and feeble imitation of Western models, is 
democratic representative self-government. To use an 
American phrase, they have no use for it. When we 
say this we do not of course mean to allege that Eastern 
peoples are therefore always content with other forms of 
government, or especially with government by foreigners. 
Again, we are far from saying that there are not in every 
Oriental country large sections of the population who 
are fiercely clamorous to undertake the government 
of their fellows, and to enjoy those honours and 
emoluments which fall to office and government in 
every community. Round every throne, round every 
judgment-seat, round every office-stool, in Eastern as 
in Western communities, there are plenty of people 
eager and anxious to do the work of government, and 
to displace those in possession. Further, these would-be 
governors and office-seekers are, according to the latest 
fashion of the East, most willing to call themselves “the 
people,” and to base their demand for ruling their fellows 
on a travesty of democratic principles. “ Nationalists,” 
“ Democrats,’ and “ Patriots” are capital words, and no 
doubt a certain number of those who use them are 
temporarily, and also unconsciously, influenced by them, 
and are almost persuaded that they want democratic 
ideals as we know them in the West to prevail. In 
spite of this, the great mass of the people do not want 
to govern themselves, and find in the Western ideas of 
representation and self-government nothing upon which 
their minds can really bite. They may talk, but they 
never think or will, self-government. Some of them under- 
stand government—in the Eastern sense of the term— 
and all understand being governed, but they do not 
understand as we understand the system of Government 
of the people by the people for the — 

To assert what we have just asserted is in no sense 
to say that Oriental peoples do not value good govern- 
ment. They value it as greatly as do Western peoples, 
and are quite as ready to resist what they consider 
to be bad government. They expect and demand justice 
from their governors quite as much as we do, and they 
hold perhaps more strongly than Western peoples the 
notion that there are certain inalienable rights possessed 
by the subjects of Government which can never be taken 
away from them. We are apt to carry to the extreme 
point the notion that the will of the majority must prevail 
over every obstacle, and that the majority when sufli- 
ciently large and well marked possess a sovereignty which 
is absolutely unlimited. As Burke pointed out,t even the 
worst King has somewhere a conscience and feels a sense 
of responsibility, whereas the people fully believe that 
they can do no wrong, or at any rate cannot be held, 


* We have not forgotten Turkey. The Young Turk movement is in essence 
a European movement. The strength of the Old Turks is in Asia. 


+ ‘“‘A perfect Democracy is therefore the most shameless thing in the world. 
As it is the most shameless, it is also the most fearless. No man apprehends ia 
his person that he can be made subject to punishment. Certainly the people at 
large never ought; for, as all punishments are for example towards the con- 
servation of the people at large, the people at large can never become the 
subiect of punishment by any human hand,” 
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either as individuals or in the aggregate, responsible for 
what is done in carrying out their will. Circumstances, 
the march of events, or by whatever name we call the 
development of the impulses and instincts which have 
controlled the British people and given them a particular 
political destiny, have placed us in India and Egypt in the 
osition of trustees. As long as we remain there we must 
ulfil our trust, which is to govern India and Egypt, not 
according to abstract political theories suited to the West, 
but in the interests of the governed. We must therefore 
either resign our trust altogether—action at present 
unthinkable without a dereliction of duty amounting to a 
capital crime—or we must discharge our trust in accordance 
with the principle we have just laid down. As in the case 
of trustees, our business is not to do what the subjects of 
the trust ask us to do or think they want, or, again, to 
do what we think they think they want, but to do what 
is right and just. If we do that, we shall remain in 
India and in Egypt until some change in circumstances, 
or possibly in the faith and mental configuration of the 
peoples we govern, makes our rule no longer necessary or 
useful. What we must not do is to abandon our trust 
merely because of our own doubts and fears,—through 
some dread, that is, as to our own competence. Only men 
who are feeble or negligent, or both, and have lost their 
nerve, back out of a difficult position because they think 
they are not equal to the task or because they are subject 
to criticism and complaint. If we are to rule India and 
Egypt successfully, we must concentrate our thoughts and 
energies on giving good government, and not on following 
the delusive spectre of educating the people to govern 
themselves. To do that is to follow a cpt hae 
If an Eastern people is ever to become capable of self- 
government, it will be by some great internal revolution, 
moral and religious, and not through our petty efforts to 
Westernise them. Our so-called attempts to fit Eastern 
peoples for the work of self-government are built upon the 
sand, upon a foundation of shams and paradoxes and 
meaningless rhetoric. No doubt we can, and ought to, 
train portions of the peoples we govern to be good instru- 
ments of government, for we do not for a moment suggest 
that the detailed work of government should be placed 
in European hands. The impulse, control, and direction 
must be ours, but the greater part of the machinery 
may very well be, nay, ought to be, home-made. But 
between training and preparing Indians and Egyptians 
as instruments of government, and teaching the people to 
become what they never can become, Westerners inspired 
with the Teutonic ideals of representative democracy, 
there is a vast gulf fixed, a gulf across which no stable 
bridge can ever be built. When we tell the Eastern 
peoples that we are teaching them to govern themselves 
we are talking nonsense, and very dangerous nonsense. 
We are, in fact, only exciting hopes in that section of 
an Oriental people which aspires to govern its fellows 
that we are about to hand over the peoples under 
our rule to their political exploitation. That is what 
it means to them, that is “how it strikes a con- 
temporary.” What we ought to do is to say:—‘ As 
long as we remain here we shall govern the people 
entrusted to our care in their best interests, and in 
doing so we shall make use wherever possible of native 
instruments of government. We shall by this means be 
doing not only what is best for the people as a whole, but 
also giving them what they at heart wish for. If for any 
reason we become incapable of doing this work, or if by 
some miracle they change their attitude and want, not the 
most efficient form of government, but self-government, 
then we must lay down our task and abandon our trust.” 
Self-government is not a thing which can be shared with 
an external Power. When a trustee gives up deciding on 
the way in which a trust is to be administered for the 
benefit of the subjects of the trust, the trust has auto- 
matically come to an end. There is no longer any place for 
the trustee. As we have said above, we have in the case 
of Egypt been pretending, or half pretending, for the last 
four or five years that we can act on another principle— 
the principle of preparing the people to do what they never 
really will be able to do and do not want to do, to govern 
themselves—with the result that we have brought about 
confusion and discontent, and therefore have so far not 
governed in the interests of the governed. If we are wise 
we shall now own ourerror, and make it absolutely clear to 
the Egyptian people that we are governing them, and mean 





| 
to agen them as long we remain in Egypt, as trusteos 
and in no other way. F 

There is a great deal of good sense as to poi 
detail in Sir Eldon Gorst’e Report, but Bet med 
we miss from it any note of this kind, and we should 
not be doing our duty as critics of public affairs if wo 
did not comment on and deplore this omission. Very 
oy Sir Eldon Gorst might reply that it was not his 

usiness to take such a step, but that it should be taken by 
his masters, the British Government. If that is so, then 
all we can say is that it is very much to be hoped that Sir 
Edward Grey will speak out on this point and make the 
position clear. If he does, we are convinced that it wil] 
greatly improve the position, and may prevent a state 
of affairs arising in the near future which can only 
be fraught with evil for the Egyptian people. If he 
does not, but allows matters to drift on from paradox 
to paradox, the result is certain. The discontented 
classes in Egypt, encouraged by our rhetoric to 
believe that we have only got to be asked sharply 
enough to give up our trust to give it up, will be led 
into some act of folly or crime, or both, which will 
necessitate stern action. The people of this country are 
not going to abandon their hold upon Egypt. That is the 
central fact, and it is our business to make it clear to the 
comparatively small body of people who have usurped the 
name of Nationalists, and use the fanaticism which always 
exists in Eastern countries as their tool. We have no 
right, nay, it is a gross breach of duty upon our part, to 
give any section of the Egyptian population the impression 
that we mean to do something which we all know at heart 
we do not mean to do. 

We have dealt with Sir Eldon Gorst’s Report on broad 
lines; but if we had space to criticise it in detail, we 
might examine one or two specific acts where the Egyptian 
Government under our direction has made very grave 
errors. The most important of these we can only refer 
to briefly. If the Egyptian Government did not mean 
to carry out the suggested alteration and extension 
of the Suez Canal concession according to the very 
sensible terms which were arranged, they ought never 
to have mooted the subject. In our opinion, having onca 
broached the scheme, they should have carried it through. 
Instead of that, they weakly submitted it to the so-called 
Legislative Council, a body perfectly incapable of dealing 
with it in a wise or reasonable spirit, and when that 
body refused to accept it, allowed the scheme to drop. 
The futility of the action taken, in our judgment, deserves 
the gravest condemnation. It is an example of exactly 
how not to carry on the work of government in an Eastern 
country. A Government which adopts the attitude of 
“Oh how I should like to do this or that if you would 
only allow me!” is certain to be despised. In a Western 
country such things may not matter, but in the East it is 
never safe to proclaim one’s impotence. 

We have felt compelled to criticise the Egyptian Adminis- 
tration, though we admit that in all probability the chief 
part of the blame should rest upon the Home Government; 
but before we leave the subject we must say a word as to 
the perfectly monstrous personal attacks that have been 
made of late upon Sir Eldon Gorst. We know those 
attacks to be baseless fabrications, deserving the contempt 
and condemnation of all good citizens, nay, of all honour- 
able and fair-minded men, and we can only express our 
bewildered amazement that any decent newspaper should 
have been found to print them. Sir Eldon Gorst, like all 
other English officials, must expect criticism, and we do 
not doubt that he would fully admit this, and would, 
indeed, welcome it as beneficial. To assail a man as 
he has been assailed is to do a cruel wrong to an indi- 
vidual, and to impede the due carrying out of our Imperial 
task. As long as the British Agent-General is attacked in 
the way in which he is being attacked, all decent men and 
all true Imperialists should rally to his support. The 
work of administering the Empire will be rendered 
absolutely impossible if the ‘instruments of Empire are 
to be exposed to attacks such as those of which he has 
been made the victim. 





THE ALBANIAN RISING. 
FTER the Counter-Revolution in Constantinople of & 
year ago comes the Albanian rising. It 1s the 
second great test of the statesmanship of the Young 
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Turks. Englishmen will sincerely hope that they will pass 
through this new trial as triumphantly as through the 
first. The fighting in Albania is no doubt unnecessary in 
the sense that fighting in the Balkans is almost always 
unnecessary ; and yet it is useless to judge anything that 
happens in Albania by our own standard. The fact of an 
Albanian insurrection is not the less grave because in a 
more perfect Albania the leaders would have tried to do 
through their Deputies in Parliament what they are now 
trying to do by the sword. It has always been perceived 
that one of the greatest difficulties in the way of the 
Young Turks was the problem of finance. An efficient 
and uncorrupt Administration must be paid for; bribery 
and oppression flourish chiefly in underpaid Services, and 
now the Albanians are asked to pay. But unfortunately 
the Albanians, whose political horizon is bounded by their 
own wild mountains, regard increased taxation as simply 
an oppression. “ We paid such-and-such taxes,” they say, 
“ under the old Sultan, and when the autocracy was done 
away with we were told that we should live under a 
more beneficent Government than before. Why, then, are 
we asked to pay more taxes? It is obvious that the Young 
Turks, who speak so much of their enlightenment, are really 
oppressors in disguise. They want to collect money by 
means of octrot which did not exist before, and as thoug 
to prove that we are not mistaken in thinking that 
oppression is their object, they insult us by requiring us 
to use the Arabic alphabet. It is useless to argue with 
such people. We Albanians have generally got what we 
wanted by fighting, and by fighting alone. Therefore we 
will fight.” 

This, as we have said, is a grave matter for the Turkish 
Government. For see how much is at stake. The Young 
Turks when they introduced the Constitution announced 
that they meant the Empire to be Ottoman rather than 
Turkish. In other words, it was to embrace the diverse 
peoples under the Sultan’s rule on terms of exact equality. 
Even Christians were to be admitted to the Army. The 
Albanians are a non-Turkish people. They accepted 
Mohammedanism because it was forced upon them by the 
conqueror in the fifteenth century; but for all their national 
change of religion from Christianity to Islam, they have 
always maintained a substantial and proverbial degree of 
independence,—an independence which, by a curious but 
familiar paradox, was made pretty easy for them in the 
days of the autocracy. The present situation is an emphatic 
extension of that paradox. The establishment of a Consti- 
tutional and humane régime fetters them with visible bonds 
from which formerly they were able to keep their hands 
almost entirely free. But if the Turkish Government is 
unable to include safely and peaceably in its polity a people 
like the Albanians, the whole theory of an Ottoman Empire 
breaks down. And that is not the only issue at stake. When- 
ever we think of rejuvenated Turkey we must remember that 
for the present it is represented by the Army, which is her 
pride and symbol. It was the Army, led by its noblest 
and most intelligent spirits, which made the Revolution. 
When the Revolution was accomplished, it was the Army 
again which, working through the organism of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, led the newly created Con- 
stitution on from strength to strength, and overcame by 
the operations from Salonika the last convulsive effort of 
the autocracy to save itself a year ago. There is not a 
Deputy in the Turkish Parliament who does not know that 
if the Army were considerably weakened, or even if it lost 
much of its prestige, he could not be sure of sitting in his 
place for a week longer. Unfortunately the danger which 
would come from any undermining of the actual or moral 
strength of the Army goes much beyond anything we have 
already said. It is not merely that Arabs, Armenians, 
Bulgars, and Greeks within the Turkish Empire, 
encouraged by the success of the Albanians, might 
similarly defy the authority of the Young Turks. There 
is no nationality in the Balkan Peninsula having a grudge 
against Turkey which might not make itself troublesome 
if the Turkish Army were temporarily paralysed, or even if 
the wholesome esteem in which its fighting strength is 
held gave way to a lower estimate. When Bulgaria 
declared her independence of Turkey, the Turkish Army 
was suffering from the dry-rot which was the natural 
consequence of the outrageous treatment the most long- 
suffering troops in the world had received from Abd-ul- 
Hamid. It was generally believed then that if Bulgaria 
found it necessary to fight for what she claimed she could 





defeat the Turkish Army. But no sooner had the Young 
Turks got into the saddle than they quickly introduced 
such alleviations and carried out in many brigades such a 
re-equipment as made possible the spirited descent upon 
the capital of the well-armed and disciplined army which 
crushed the Counter-Revolution in the spring of 1909. 
Only a few weeks ago we wrote about the better under- 
standing between Russia and Austria-Hungary which 
depends on the admission that Turkey remains the hub of 
the Balkan universe, and that it is desirable that she 
should continue to occupy that position. But what if the 
hub falls asunder, not from any external blows, but from 
an internal flaw in its construction ? 

What, then, are the Young Turks to do? Of course the 
first duty of the Government, as of any Government, is to 
keep order, and we cannot flatter ourselves with the hope 
that the Turkish Army will be able to effect this without 
decisive fighting. As warfare is the chief political argu- 
ment of the Albanians, it is not likely that they will be 
appealed to by any other, at all events in the first stages 
of the dispute. The news from the theatre of war is very 
scanty, but it is fairly obvious from the reticence as much 
as from positive statements that the Turks are in a very 
difficult position. The whole of Northern Albania is in 
arms. ‘The Tchernalova Pass, from which the Albanians 
had been driven out, is once again in their hands, and they 
also hold the Katchanik Pass, a gorge of several miles 
long, between high mountains, from which point they have 
divided the Turkish troops operating around Ferisovitch, 
Prishtina, and Mitrovitza from the Army of the South. 
Ten battalions of Reservists have been called out at 
Smyrna and Salonika. Southern Albania has not yet 
been appreciably affected, but a correspondent of the 
Times says that the Christian Albanians along the Greek 
frontier are in consternation at the decision of the Turkish 
Government to instal four hundred families of Bosnian 
Mohammedans among their villages. It is to be hoped 
that the necessary pressure on Albania will not bring 
about the adjustment of so many domestic feuds as to 
consolidate the Albanian people in a united movement 
against the Turks. But let us assume that the Turks will 
be successful in the broad outlines of their campaign, and 
that if they cannot reduce the Albanians to impotence they 
will prevent them from being a formidable trouble. 
What will be the next step? The soldier will then 
have to yield place to the statesman, or at least to the 
soldier-statesman. The Albanians have never been truly 
conquered, and it would be madness for the Young 
Turks to try to prosecute the fighting to its logical 
end in a part of the world where the logical end means 
annihilation. The Albanians must not be hectored till 
they produce another Ali Pasha, who would perhaps be 
even a worse scourge than the original Lion of Yanina, 
because the Young Turks, professing what they do, could 
not resort to the only method which induced Ali to be 
silent,—bribery. It would be quite useless, with the 
slender information before us, to predict where the part 
of the soldier will end and that of the statesman begin ; 
but if the Young Turks cannot recognise their oppor- 
tunity and make use of it when it comes, they will have 
proved that the idea of an Ottoman Empire is nothing 
but a dream. No doubt the Albanians could pay the new 
taxes easily enough if only they cared to abandon their 
half-hearted culture of maize and olives and develop the 
great agricultural resources of their country. But that is 
not their way. We trust that the Young Turks will not 
persist in imposing on the Albanians any expedients 
which, while they provoke these untutored mountaineers 
to frenzy, are not essential to the preservation of the 
Constitution. Our only warrant for believing that the 
Young Turks will Bre He come successfully through this 
new trial, as we most earnestly hope they will, is that they 
have survived one even greater. 





CONSUMPTION AND SELF-HELP. 


J ge pe» we publish a review of a very important 

study of the disease of consumption by Dr. Arthur 
Latham and Mr. Charles Garland, and we are glad to see 
that the latter is actively engaged in trying to rouse public 
opinion upon this subject. In a lecture recently delivered 
at St. Pancras, Mr. Garland specially dealt with the 
possibility of utilising a system of industrial insurance as 
a means of combating consumption. At the present time 
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all the great Friendly Societies, which have been built up 
by the self-help of our English working men, are heavily 
burdened by the cost of this one disease of consumption. 
According to Mr. Garland, no less than 28 per cent. of the 
sickness benefit paid by the Ancient Order of Foresters and 
the Hearts of Oak Society was paid on account of con- 
sumption. It has also been calculated that the average 
cost of a consumptive patient to these Friendly Societies is 
three times as great as the average cost of other invalids. 
Yet hitherto the English Friendly Societies have made 
practically no attempt to prevent the disease which is so 
costly to them, and so cruel to their members. 

In Germany, on the other hand, an enormous amount of 
work has already been done of which the British public 
has but little cognisance. At the very early stages of the 
working of the German insurance system its authors 
realised that it was more economical to try to cure sick- 
ness than to subsidise the sick man and his family. In 
the case of the particular disease of consumption the banks 
which are entrusted with the working of the sickness 
insurance have power to remove patients to sanatoria, 
where they are maintained out of the insurance funds, 
while an allowance is made to their families. A good deal 
of elasticity appears to be permitted in the working of the 
institution so as to enable the managers, where circum- 
stances demand it, to give to the patient treatment in 
excess of that to which he would be entitled under the 
terms of his insurance. This is done on the broad prin- 
ciple that in the long run it would be cheaper for the 
insurance agency to cure the man thoroughly than to send 
him back patched up, probably to come upon the funds 
again a few months later. Still more is this the case 
with the institutions which manage the invalidity insur- 
ance. As many of our readers are aware, there are in 
Germany three sets of industrial insurance,—the insurance 
against accidents, which is paid for entirely by the 
employers ; the sickness insurance, of which two-thirds of 
the cost falls upon the workman and one-third on the 
employer; and the invalidity and old-age insurance, which 
is born in equal proportions by employer and employed, a 
fixed contribution being subsequently added by the Empire 
and charged to the taxpayer. The invalidity insurance 
institutions are bound to maintain a man for life if at any 
age he, through iilness, falls into such condition as to be 
unable to earn more than a third of the normal wage in 
his trade. It is therefore obvious that these institutions 
have a very great pecuniary motive for trying to cure 
every patient who has a reasonable chance of recovery. 

With this object in view, large sums have been expended 
by the invalidity insurance institutions in constructing 
sanatoria and special hospitals, and the results of this 
expenditure have been most satisfactory. A very interest- 
ing Report of what has been done in this direction was 
published by the Medical Officer of the Local Government 
Beard, and incorporated in the Board’s annual Report for 
the year 1905-6. This Report gives, among other things, 
figures showing the extent to which the German popula- 
tion has availed itself of these methods of treatment. In 
the year 1897, 2,600 males were treated; in the year 
1904, nearly 17,000. The corresponding figures for 
females were 736 and 6,520. The duration of treatment 
appears to average about seventy or eighty days. The in- 
surance institutions are not content, however, with merely 
trying to cure their members in these special hospitals or 
sanatoria. Experience has shown that it is highly dangerous 
for a partially cured tuberculous workman to return at 
once to a former occupation which has perhaps been the 
cause of his illness. ‘ Consequently the Committees of 
the insurance institutions endeavour to procure from the 
employers special consideration for the discharged patients, 
and by way of furthering this object a commencement has 
been made in certain sanatoria in providing light work for 
the patients towards the termination of their treatment.” 
This method of dealing with the disease has alreadv been 
tried in England, and its success has been proved by the 
zeal of the patients themselves to do even more work than 
is offered to them. At an establishment in Surrey—the 
Frimley Sanatorium of the Brompton Consumption 
Hospital—the patients recently completed a large reser- 
voir by their own labour, and then petitioned to be 
allowed to build a chapel for themselves. The point, how- 


ever, with which we are here concerned is that the whole 
of this scientific treatment of consumption in Germany 
In the 


hinges upon the system of industria) insurance. 





words of Herr Bielefeldt, who has taken a leading part in 
the German campaign against consumption, the organisa- 
tions of the invalidity insurance have become since 1895 
the centre of the anti-tuberculosis movement in Germany. 
Many millions have already been spent out of the insurance 
funds in constructing sanatoria, special hospitals, and 
convalescent homes. 

All this has been done in Germany by the direct action 
of the State, for though much voluntary work is enlisted 
in the administration of the heereniny’ Bes the direction 
comes from the State itself. In England there is no 
necessity for this State centralisation, and it would be in 
many ways a very great evil to introduce it. Happily, we 
have in this country voluntary organisations which are 
capable of undertaking the work done in Germany by 
the State. Already indeed they do, and have for many 
years done, a large portion of the work performed by 
the German State insurance system. The benefits 
drawn by English working men from the Foresters, the 
Oddfellows, the Hearts of Oak, &c., are considerably 
larger than those obtaining under the German compulsory 
insurance. Needless to say, the contributions are also 
larger, but they are voluntary. The question then arises 
whether it is not possible to utilise these existing institu- 
tions, which already serve such a large portion of the 
English working classes, so as to make them cover 
practically the whole ground which ought to be covered, 
We believe that this can be done by imposing by statute 
upon all English wage-earners the obligation to insure 
themselves which a very large portion of them have 
voluntarily recognised. If, however, this is done, it must 
be done in such a way as to strengthen the existing 
voluntary organisations instead of weakening them. The 
= seme so far made by Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 

inston Churchill simply contemplate the erection of a 
vast system of State insurance on the German model, and 
this would necessarily sweep away the Friendly Societies 
altogether. Instead of proceeding on these lines, the 
course of statesmanship would be to make the Friendly 
Societies the agents of the State. This can be done by 
requiring every workman to insure in some Friendly 
Society or other voluntary institution of his own choice. 
The system could be worked by means of insurance-cards 
as in Germany, to which the employer would each week 
affix the necessary value in stamps. At the end of the 
quarter or half-year the wage-earner would take his card 
filled with stamps to his own Friendly Society, and the 
secretary of the Society would recover the value of the 
stamps from the Post Office. This would enormously 
facilitate the working of the Societies, and enable them 
very largely to extend their operations. 

We come back, however, to the point that the insurance 
institution, whatever it may be, must not be content 
merely to subsidise the sick man; it must try to cure him; 
and if once we can obtain a universal system of insurance 
against sickness and invalidity, it will then be economically 
sound, as well as humanly merciful, to spend freely out of 
the insurance funds in trying to destroy one of the greatest 
curses of humanity. 








MARK TWAIN. 

HE fashion in humour changes with the generations, and 
no man could say whether posterity will hold the late 
S. L. Clemens, who made himself famous as Mark Twain, to 
be greater as a humorist or as a painter of phases of “the 
American scene” which have already passed away. The 
present generation itself is in some doubt. But whatever the 
relative values of Mark Twain’s genius may be, there can be 
no doubt about this: that in the exercise of all his functions 
as a writer he was a man of princely honour and of abounding 
generosity, who was always on the side of the angels, and 

who hated nothing so much as meanness and hypocrisy. 
When “The Innocents Abroad” first fell into the hands 
of the English reader there was found to be a perfectly irre- 
sistible piquancy and drollery in its solemn exaggerations, 
and it was inevitable that the fruit should seem to lose some 
of its flavour when the taste of it became familiar. That is 
bound to happen with all fruit which has a strong and 
unmistakable character of its own. We have used the word 
“solemn” of Mark Twain’s method of exaggeration because 
in point of fact this sort of exaggeration has to be offered in 
such a way that you can imagine the author speaking it 
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without the movement of a muscle. If he appeared to be 
conscious of anything fantastic in the performance, its virtue 
would be gone. But in its effect there is of course nothing 
whatever solemn about the humour of Mark Twain. It 
rollicks. In this respect his humour differs from what a 
distinguished Frenchman has called the “ gay melancholy” 
of our typical English humour. We all know what that 
means: the wistfulness of a humorist like Charles Lamb. The 
comparison must not be pressed very far, however, for we 
always have “The Pickwick Papers” rising up to controvert 
a general proposition. Let us say that the difference between 
English and American humour is no more than that which 
Mr. F. W. H. Myers detected between English and American 
girls. English humour, like the English girl, is the natural 
product of the country “ whose old-world heart more 
gravely feels.” Much time might be wasted on comparing 
two contrary theories when it might be profitably spent in 
enjoying them. We all know specimens of Mark Twain’s 
characteristic extravagance and whimsicality of phrase which 
so often seem to be challenging the criticism that they are 
flippant, but which are nearly always saved from going over 
on to the wrong side of the line by the chivalry and ample 
sanity of the man. His telegram to an American newspaper 
which had announced his death that the report was “ greatly 
exaggerated” is famous. So is his comment when a per- 
former on the American stage gave an imitation of him asa 
lecturer: “ There's no doubt one of us must be wrong.” Only 
a few weeks ago when his last illness was taking hold of him 
he admitted that it was serious, but remarked that it was not 
such as to “excite an undertaker.” It has been said that no 
man confidently believes in his religion who cannot afford 
sometimes to laugh about it. The necessary confidence 
appears in Mark Twain's belief that human life is an 
admirable thing, and that human foibles are lovable things. 

In “The Innocents Abroad” he ridiculed to the top of his 
bent what many of his countrymen and countrywomen who tour 
Europe gaze upon with a reverent but dull stupefaction. He 
was a satirist; and yet his satire often escaped the definition 
because it was not his practice—indeed he was incapable of 
it—to lunge with a rapier or rub acid into a wound. He was 
not savage like Swift, or terribly compact and trenchant like 
Juvenal. If the reader felt that he was being satirised at all, 
he had, after reading many pages of Mark Twain, only a very 
vague image of himself as an ass. And somehow the portrait 
caused no animosity against the painter. Perhaps the best 
example of the manner in which Mark Twain could never 
smother or put out of sight his just sympathies and 
chivalry is his ‘Personal Recollections of Joan of Are,” 
though we are by no means recommending the book as 
a fair example of his genius. He was most unfortunate, 
and most nearly approached positive offence, in his “A 
Yankee at the Court of King Arthur.” To the prig Mark 
Twain probably appeared to be an incurable Philistine. 
He was never in the narrow and restricted sense a 
man of letters; he was not a student. A reader of “A 
Tramp Abroad” will notice that his literary equipment—at 
all events, his one but sufficient source of inspiration—is 
“Baedeker,” and that his gift of fun and his close observation 
do the rest. There are things in that book which will always 
be an integral part of American humour, however much the 
fashion in humour may change. There is the account of the 
voyage on a glacier; there is the description of French 
duelling; there is the masterly narrative of the blue jay 
which tried to fill a house with acorns; and there is the 
appendix on the technicalities of the German language. The 
following brief sentences in which Mark Twain introduces 
his reader to the city of Frankfort are characteristic of him 
in every way :— 

“Frankfort is one of the sixteen cities which have the distinction 
of being the place where the following incident occurred. Charle- 
magne, while chasing the Saxons (as he said), or being chased by 
them (as they said), arrived at the bank of the river at dawn, in a 
fog. Theenemy were either before him or behind him; but in any 
case he wanted to get across, very badly. He would have given 
anything for a guide, but none was to be had. Presently he saw 
a deor, followed by her young, approach the water. He watched 
her, judging that she would seek a ford, and he was right. She 
waded over, and the army followed. So a great Frankish victory 
or defeat was gained or avoided; and in order to commemorate 
the episode, Charlemagne commanded a city to be built there, 
which he named Frankfort—the ford of the Franks. None of the 


other cities where this event happened were named from it. This 
. 18 good evidence that Frankfort was the first place it occurred at.” 








The account of an imaginary duel fought by Gambetta is 
inimitable with its mock-heroics, the invention of the dying 
remark, “I die that France may live!” the studied attitude 
of the great man, “which for sublimity has never been 
approached by man and has seldom been surpassed by 
statues,” and the dénotiment in which the rotund Gambetta, 
gasping out a portion of the misremembered message to his 
country, falls heavily backwards upon Mark Twain and 
crushes him to the ground, so that the latter is the only 
person injured in the encounter. The present writer is much 
attached to the account of the climbing of the Rigi, and the 
repeated attempts to see the sunrise, always rendered abortive 
by the heavy sleep of the exhausted mountaineers, who sleep 
well into the hours of daylight. In the culmination they leap 
from their beds and rush out into the open air attired in 
blankets, according to the fashion of the hotel, only to find to 
their astonishment that the glorious orb, touching the tops of 
the snowy peaks with radiance, is somehow moving in the 
wrong direction. They are, in fact, just in time for the sun- 
set. Mark Twain was a master of the honest laugh. And he 
could have said of his writings as Sir Walter Scott humbly 
said of his own, that he thanked God that no one was ever the 
worse for reading them. No one who knew the man from the 
style was surprised when Mark Twain declared with an ultra 
sensitive scrupulosity that the failure of a publishing company 
in which he was concerned laid a personal obligation on him 
to pay all its debts. He worked day and night at writing and 
lecturing till within five years by his own labour he bad paid to 
every one of the creditors a hundred cents in the dollar. 
There is perhaps even more reason why Mark Twain should 
be remembered as a describer of life and character than as a 
bumorist, It is impossible to read any of his books without 
noticing how the experiences of his early life, spent in navi- 
gating the Mississippi, had laid hold of his soul. The pilotage 
of the river required that he should see through, as it were, 
the opaqueness of the water and know every flat, snag, billock, 
cranny, and swatchway which lay beneath. And this habit 
of marine clairvoyance made him ever a close and almost 
microscopic observer. The trade of the Mississippi as he 
knew it was killed by the Civil War, and “The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer” and its still greater sequel, “ Huckleberry 
Finn,” have all the value of a history of those dead days. No 
reader who has beheld the swamp blossom at the bidding 
of Mark Twain's art could ever feel that the miseries of 
Martin Chuzzlewit’s Eden, vivid and telling as they are, 
represent more than one side of the truth. The books about 
the Mississippi have a grasp which is equalled by their reach ; 
they have tolerance, fertility, and, above all, a wonderful 
understanding of a boy’s character. They embody a faithful 
reproduction of the Missouri negro dialect, the dialect of the 
South-Western backwoods, and the “Pike County” dialect. 
Having just delved in these books again, we feel as certain 
as we can feel of anything that they will live always in the 
first rank of American literature. They are great because 
they are simple. It should never be forgotten that great 
works of literature are not always produced by “literary” 
men. The directness, sincerity, and simplicity of Moliére 
and Cervantes will always appeal to the human heart more 
than the faultless wit of Voltaire or the witty learning of 


Rabelais. 
D bayad now in England we feel a vivid interest in every- 
thing that is French. Mr. Melrose has chosen a good 
moment for publishing a translation of Madame Yvonne 
Sarcey’s new book of advice to girls, “The Road to 
Happiness” (3s. 6d. net). Incidentally Madame Sarcey 
enables us to study some interesting types of very young 
French women. In her preface she modestly disclaims any 
literary talent. Here is her excuse for writing :—‘I adore 
youth with an overflowing love. I desire its happiness, 
and try to serve it with the best of my powers.” Her 
readers will not, we think, accept this verdict as it stands. 
Madame Sarcey has plenty of literary gift, but she does not 
adore her young countrywomen, nor will she lead any one to 
fall in love with them through the medium of her pages. She 
is intending, one must, however, remember, not to instruct 
the foreigner, but to edify and correct the French. Con- 





“ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES.” 


eequently, no doubt, sho has forgone all temptation to flattery. 
We gather, to our great surprise, that the besetting fault—or 
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should we say defect P—of the rising generation of cultivated 
Parisian women is depression. Madame Sarcey sets herself 
to dose them for this insidious disease. But for the moment 
we are more interested in the complaint than the cure. What 
ails these young people that they should be so sad? 

The first chapter of “The Road to Happiness” is headed 
“ Bored Youth.” In it the reader is introduced to a young lady 
who is “ bored everywhere.” “ Her feelings are never moved 
any more than is her pity; the picturesque in men and things 
escapes her. The absorbing interest of work in all its forms, 
of art in its many aspects, and ideas which upheave this 
simmering, round old world of ours, everything—even the 
charm of little children—leaves her indifferent.” Certainly 
she seems a very dull person! Chapter the second is headed 
“ Luck,” and opens with a story of a girl of nineteen who 
committed suicide because she “ failed in a singing examina- 
tion at the Conservatoire.” After such an opening we are not 
surprised to find Madame Sarcey complaining bitterly of 
modern education, which is, she declares upon the authority 
of a Paris nerve doctor, a hotbed for neurasthenia. Apparently 
there is just now a rage in Paris for making girls pass public 
examinations. Our author takes us to a large hall in the 
Rue Mabillon, where a crowd of girls, accompanied by 
their mothers, are ranged in face of the examiners. The 
spectator is constrained, we are told, to divide the students 
into two classes, “the brave and the cowardly.” The latter 
are utterly upset and “demoralised” by “ the smallest un- 
expected check ”; they “at once dissolve in tears and remain 
stupidly silent.” What is the object, Madame Sarcey asks, 
of forcing girls who are not intended to teach through what is 
evidently to them a terrible ordeal? The girl who prepares 
for this examination is too often “thoroughly disagrecable.” 
“She weeps when she finds herself obliged to spend a few 
moments in company with her friends, she deliberately 
refuses the distractions which expand a growing mind. The 
destinies of France might depend upon her lesson-books,and she 
cries with a tragic air, ‘I haven’t time!’” All the learning which 
made the French woman of a former generation so charming is, 
according to Madame Sarcey, left out of a modern education. 
The modern girl has read for a purpose till she cannot read for 
pleasure. She does not know “ how to receive guests pleasantly, 
write a charming letter, wear gracefully a dress made at home, 
listen with discretion, and speak without saying silly things.” 
The system of cramming through which she has passed fits 
her for neither simple nor intellectual society. She caunot 
“ prepare a dinner, iron a chemisette, decorate and arrange a 
room, keep house economically, balance the budget to the best 
advantage, take care of a baby. These are sciences for which 
I look in vain on the syllabus of the famous teacher’s certifi- 
cate,” On the other hand, her mental attainments are not 
such as fit her for less homely duties. All the graces of 
deportment are neglected. A young lady will shake hands 
with her eldera while “allowing her eyes and smile to wander.” 
She is not “in touch with intellectual movements,” or at any 
rate she has not the art of “ discussing them with moderation.” 
She is unfitted for happiness in any sphere. She may in 
later life be conscientious over her children; she does not 
know how to “ bring them up with delight.” Over-strenuous 
work leads to over-strenuous play, and it is doubtful, 
we are told, whether holidays are as much enjoyed as 
they used to be. Physical like mental culture may go too 
far. ‘“ Nowadays young people go in too much for amuse- 
ments. They are palpitating, insatiable, mad for movement 
and excitement; as soon as one entertainment is over another 
must be organised. Matches follow picnics, and dances 
succced walks or rides; and when by chance they are not 
distracted they are bored.” Hotter and hotter becomes 
Madame Sarcey in condemnation of examinations, until at 
last she exclaims that they are of no use at all “except to 
frighten away husbands.” Still, of course the majority of 
those who take the redoubtable “ senior certificate” do marry, 
but even then its evil effects are not over. Young married 
women read “ philosophy,”—and Madame Sarcey means by 
philosophy the works of Nietzsche and Schopenhauer. Hand- 
in-hand with these lugubrious guides they sound the very 
depths of low spirits. Their “sole ambition is this depressing 
dream: to be an ‘individual’”; and, “amid a medley of 
words,” they “only remember that ‘I’ is a god,” while “ the 
psychological study of their ‘I’ often prevents their observing 
other beings with a ‘me’ deserving of pity or kindness, 
beings in whom they might take an interest.” 








Madame Sarcey’s strictures are not altogether applicable 
to England. Nevertheless a great many wise persons on this 
side of the Channel are dissatisfied with the results of that 
higher education of women for which in the past they fought 
so courageously. There are just now so many instrueted 
fools, young women who regard all education as a means of 
detecting prejudice, and then confuse prejudice and principle, 
May not a mental strain which stops far short of a mental 
breakdown overset the nice balance of common-sense, and jn 
doing so endanger the moral poise? The fruit of folly is 
poison. Among the highest educational authorities as wel 
as among mothers of families there are great searchings of 
heart. Reforms should be considered, if only to stem the tide 
of reaction. Absolute absorption in physical culture seems 
as bad in its results as absorption in mental. It is said that 
in the rich and fashionable world, the world which brings up 
its daughters simply to enjoy themselves, and in which 
physical perfection ig most highly prized and most fre. 
quently attained, the aspirations of young women have been 
materialised to an alarming extent. They do not lack sense; 
they lack sentiment. Exorcise sentiment, and you will find 
that you have knocked out a greut deal besides nonsense, and 
made room for nothing but the love of money, which ig 
regarded as the only medium in which happiness lives, 

The absolute eandour with which Madame Sarcey directs her 
young readers and their mothers to set their hearts upon 
a satisfactory marriage is offensive to English taste. No 
doubt she would say that we are all hypocrites about this 
matter in England, for she shows a great deal of stereotyped 
prejudice against us; but the fact remains that, however 
ardently we desire to see our daughters settled in life, we like 
our ambition to be decently hidden, at least from them, and 
we do not ask for their conscious co-operation. The chapter 
headed “ How to Become Attractive though Plain” contains 
some advice which is not “ pretty”; but whoever read a French 
book which was “pretty” throughout? “Plain people,” 
Madame Sarcey encourages her young audience to recollect, 
“are often the objects of the great passions,” and she tells 
them of an actress who accentuates all her defects of face and 
figure so that, if not admirable, she may be at least remark- 
able. “Compare me with any one you like,” cries the actress, 
“you will find no one uglier. And this discovery delights her.” 
Madame Sarcey would have her courage emulated. We in 
England would not. 

But neither poverty of looks nor riches of instruction have all 
to do with the growing number of old maids in Paris. The race 
for husbands is becoming inevitably harder, and these French 
girls are warned with a didacticism which reminds one of 
Miss Edgeworth’s “ Moral Tales” to avoid social pride. We 
are told of a charming young woman who, having no “ dot,” 
never married at all, not because she had no chance, but 
because she would not marry the chemist! No persuasion 
would induce her. She was, we understand, wholly without 
excuse, because she did not dislike him, having never seen 
him! No. She said her father was in a public office, and 
she wished to marry a soldier,—not some particular soldier, 
but a soldier of some sort. Poor romantic child! She is now, 
we understand, a depressed old maid, while the shopkeeper 
has a fortune, shared no doubt by some more worldly wise 
young lady, who after all has perhaps passed examinations, 
and may also be depressed. The folly of the first young 
person’s pride is increased, apparently, by the fact that she and 
the chemist had a cousin in common, a benevolent lady who 
endeavoured to negotiate the alliance! May one in France 
not aspire to a sociul position other than that occupied 
by a cousin’s cousin? 

What, then, is the summing up of Madame Sarcey’s advice. 
Well, we think it might be stated thus. Give up trying to 
be clever, and try to be charming. Try harder and harder, 
for there is no such thing as chance. Little girls should be 
taught early “to guide their luck.” Usefulness is pleasing; 
therefore be useful. Unselfishness is charming; therefore be 
unselfish. Reading makes a good talker; therefore read—as 
much as will improve your talk. Good looks fascinate; 
therefore cultivate them to the best of your ability. If you 
have none, regard ugliness as an asset, and learn—in any 
school—to avoid insignificance. Above all, cheer up! There 
is no quality so repellent as melancholy. Good husbands are 
not to be had for the asking, and all love, whether of h usband, 
child, or friend, must be consciously gained and retained by 
a charm which is set working by determined effort. To 
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succeed is to be happy. Somehow the advice grates horribly 
on the English ear; but it would not be easy to explain the 
reason, at any rate not to that clever and charming writer, 


Madame Yvonne Sarcey. 





NEWCOMERS AT THE “ZOO.” 


HERE is an excellent opportunity for providing a study 
T of protective colouring in the surroundings of one of 
the newest arrivals at the Zoological Gardens in Regent's 
Park. He is a bittern, and he has been placed in the Fish 
House, or Diving Birds’ House as it has come to be called, 
where he lives alone in the large cage at the end of the room,— 
the cage which has lately been the home of ruffs and knots 
and that curious and immobile bird the boat-bill. The bittern 
is quite as motionless as ever the boat-bill was. He stands 
nearly always in the same attitude, with his neck drawn down 
between his shoulders and his head and beak pointing upwards, 
rather like a feathered pear with a dagger where the stalk 
should be. He makes himself as compact as he can, and the 
angle at which his eyes are set enables him, when his beak is 
pointing directly upwards, to look straight before him, so that 
his beak has the appearance of a sharp crest belonging to a 
bird without any bill at all. Itis this habit of standing with 
his bill stuck in the air which, with his wonderfully striped 
plumage, makes the bittern a singularly perfect instance of a 
large bird harmonising exactly in colour and form with its 
surroundings. The dagger-shaped bill corresponds precisely 
with the sharp tips of the reeds in which the bird would 
naturally stand watching for its prey; and the tapered shafts 
of buff alternating with darker stripes and mottlings might 
be so many more shorter reeds with shadows and gaps between 
them. The “Zoo” bittern ought to be given some driedand grow- 
ing reeds to stand among; he would make with them as good 
a “living picture ” of. protective mimicry as could be imagined. 
If he would then add to his attractions by being so obliging 
as to“ boom” at intervals, he would surely become the most 
popular bird in the Gardens. Most of us have thought that 
we should go all our lives without hearing a bittern boom in 
England. The marshes in which bitterns used to nest have 
been drained, and the bittern, like the quail, has left us in 
consequence, so that what was once one of the most character- 
istic sounds of the English countryside in spring has come to 
be no more than the memory of a few villagers living on old- 
age pensions. But the “ Zoo” bittern, which is tame enough 
not to resent visitors, and wild enough still to feel the 
instincts of his brothers out on the marshes, can take us even 
to-day back to the sights and sounds of the countryside of a 
hundred years ago. He has boomed more than once since he 
came to the Gardens, and passing visitors any day may 
be lucky enough to hear the voice of the “bootherboomp” 
or “bull-of-the-mire,” as the fen-country people used to 
call him, 

The “Zoo” just lately has managed to acquire some rather 
exceptionally amusing birds and animals. One of the most 
interesting is the new puma, ‘Prince,’ a fine strong young 
creature which has not quite lost the spots of his baby’s coat. 
He has hardly arrived a month from Argentina, and if only 
he were not so rough he would make a fascinating play- 
fellow. He is tame and glad to be played with, and lets the 
keeper put his hand in his mouth just like a puppy, but when 
he seizes an arm affectionately in his paws you can see that 
he would be a little heavy to box with. That might be 
expected, considering that a full-grown puma dislocates a 
horse's neck with a single wrench. But the new puma is 
most attractive when he plays by himself. He possesses a 
wooden ball, which he stalks and catches, and he bas another 
game of watching something which nobody else can see in his 
straw, and springing out and annihilating it. Just at present 
he suffers occasional pangs when a neighbour of his, another 
new arrival, is let out of her cage. Her name is ‘Gypsy,’ and 
she is the smallest Malay sun-bear in the “Zoo.” When 
she is lifted down out of her cage, she is filled with but one 
idea; she waddles solemnly to the door of the keeper’s room, 
where she has been given water to drink, and hopes there is 
still a good supply. She is a broad, solid little animal, 
ee very near the ground, and patting her is like patting 
@ badger, 

Some animals which are passing their first spring in the 
Gardens, and are worth watching, are the prairie marmots 
in the Squirrels’ Trees Inclosure. They are not nearly so much 








noticed as the grey squirrels to whom the trees belong, but 
they are far more amusing. The squirrels have few ideas in 
life except to receive as many nuts as possible from passers-by, 
which they take and eat with engaging rapacity; but the 
marmots have other things to think about. They are shyer 
than the squirrels, and will not come to fetch nuts ; but if you 
throw a marmot a nut he darts at it as if he had had nothing 
to eat fora month. The three or four marmots which you 
can generally see by waiting a little while by the enclosure are 
usually extremely hard at work at something. One will be 
enlarging his burrow as if he were bound to get it finished 
within the next half-hour; another will be collecting pieces of 
grass and stalks, which he bites and tears at with extraordinary 
energy. At intervals one of them does a most ridiculous 
thing. You see him at the entrance of his burrow, on all 
fours, waiting quite still; then he suddenly throws his fore- 
paws up over his head, flings himself upright, utters a piercing 
ery which is half bark, half squeal, and comes down on all 
fours again. Another marmot, sitting at the next burrow, 
perhaps does the same thing; possibly they each do it rapidly 
three or four times, answering each other. The effect is as if 
some one had told them a story quite too shocking to listen 
to, and kept on telling it again and again. You look from 
one to the other, and discover with a start that there is only 
one, then that there are none. No animals contrive to vanish 
into their barrows more silently or swiftly. 

A change which adds a good deal to the picturesqueness of 
the entrance to the Gardens is that a number of macaws have 
been brought from the parrot-house to sit on open-air 
perches on the gravel path. One of them, much admired by 
children, asks continually for “mother.” But the best 
talking-bird new to the collection is a raven who came to the 
Eastern Aviary last year. “Hullo! Jack!” is his favourite 
remark, and it is the voice of one who meets an unworthy 
friend. Soon after he arrived he used his conversational 
powers with great effect upon a lammergeier who shares his 
eage. The lammergeier had a piece of meat which the raven 
desired, but he was unwilling to surrender it. The raven 
hopped up. “ Hullo! Jack!” he began, and the lammergeier, 
aghast at the voice of man, dropped his dinner and fled. But 
the lammergeier was never a bird of much spirit. The most 
spirited thing which has been done at the “Zoo” lately 
belongs to the credit not of a bird but a bear. He is a 
young Syrian bear, and had been trained to the discipline of 
a regiment of Territorials; however, the regiment wished to 
have a mouflon instead, so the Syrian bear came to the “Zoo.” 
He had hardly been there a week when, last Sunday, he had the 
temerity to put out his tongueatahyena. At least, the result 
was the same as if he had insulted the hyena in that way. There 
was a tiny crack in a filled-up grating between the two cages, 
and the young bear, which licks everything it can, ina moment 
of aberration put his tongue through the crack. The striped 
hyena from Nigeria was watching, and the moment the tongue 
came through he seized it. Fortunately he only bit through the 
tip at the side; the bear howled, but got his tongue back, and 
has been trying to make it better ever since. All Tuesday 
morning, when he had recovered a little, he stood bolt 
upright against the wall of his cage and licked each front 
paw in turn as fast and as wetly as possibly, accompanying 
the licking all the while with a sort of growling croon, some- 
thing like the noise of a mowing-machine. He has another 
cage now, away from the hyena. But that was not the first 
remedy tried. The first thing the keeper did, after trying to 
look at the bear’s tongue, was to stop up the crack in the 
wall with a piece of wood. But it would not do; the bear 
clawed down the wood at once. He liked the hole as it was. 


The best of the new arrivals at the “Zoo” is the enclosure 
just completed for the polar bears. Everybody who knows 
the Gardens will remember the old cage; a cramped little 
den with a bath not much bigger than one of the bears, and 
absurdly insufficient for two of the finest swimmers in the 
world. That is all done with. The new enclosure is some 
twenty-five yards square, with a big pond in it, and a high 
rock in the middle of the pond; the water is as much as five 
feet deep, and there is plenty of room at the sides for the 
creatures to walk about; the whole enclosure is open to the 
air and surrounded by a high curved railing, over which the 
public can look down at the bears from a raised terrrace; 
there are also supplementary ponds in the enclosure, one of 
which is fenced off so that a new arrival can be placed in it 
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and kept there till the others are used to it. Nothing could 
be pleasanter than to watch the two polar bears, ‘Sammy’ and 
‘Barbara,’ in their delight in the deep water. ‘Sammy,’ 
at first, did not understand. When he got into the pond 
and found that he did not touch bottom, he struck out 
wildly, just as if he had no notion how to swim atall. Now 
he is used to it, and swims as a bear should swim who in 
polar ice would dine off walrus. But ‘ Barbara’ is happier 
even than he is. ‘Barbara’ likes to take running headers and 
dive and stand on her head and float in every conceivable 
position in the water, all day long. Her keeper has given 
her a log of pinewood, and she puts it outside the bars of the 
cage for him to pick up and throw into the pond for her. He 
picks it up, and perhaps runs round the outside of the 
enclosure and goes up the stairs to the terrace where the 
visitors are looking on; ‘Barbara’ rushes round after him. 
He throws the piece of wood into the water, and ‘Barbara’ 
crashes in after it with the most inspiriting of headers ; then she 
brings it out under her arm, or perhaps holding it to her 
cheek with a paw. The keeper calls to her to give him the 
log, and she comes to the side, stands upright, and cleverly 
pushes the log throngh the bars on to the terrace; then the 
game begins again,—that is, of course, if she is in the mood, 
for ‘ Barbara,’ being a lady, occasionally will take no notice 
of anybody living. But the game with the log is going to be 
superseded by an even better game. A gallery is to be run 
out along the fence of the supplementary pond, and from 
the gallery, some day soon, the keeper is to throw fish 
for ‘Sam’ and ‘Barbara’ to catch and swim for, just as 
the sea-lions catch and dive for fish in their pond. There is 
a doubt, it is true, whether polar bears can be trained to play 
games as sea-lions can. Perhaps ‘Sam’ and ‘Barbara’ will 
do as well as the sea-lions; perhaps they will not. In any 
case, what is certain is that the new enclosure with its space 
and its deep water has made new bears of both of them. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 








THE REFERENDUM. 

[To raz Epiror or Tus “Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—You did me the honour on last Christmas Day of 
publishing a letter of mine in your columns in which I 
advocated the addition of a Referendum clause to any “ Veto 
Bill.” At the time when I wrote it I was in Germany, where 
I was constantly struck by the unfeigned surprise of the 
Germans at the way in which Englishmen could differ 
seriously without breaking off relations altogether. I used 
to wonder what exceptional conditions produced this so far 
happy result, and I can attribute it to nothing so much as to 
our Press, that portion of it at any rate which is not run on 
purely party lines, and which by previous discussion reveals 
the gradual formation of opinion and minimises the possi- 
bility of a charge that party leaders are taken by surprise. 
In 1885 the risk was the other way: Mr. Gladstone surprised 
his party; in 1910 the party may surprise the leaders. 
All the more need for plain speaking during the next few 
weeks. Happily the issue, tremendous as it is, is much 
more simple than Home-rule or not, which may mean so 
many things. 

SoI wish to thank you heartily for pushing the Referendum, 
and at the same time to ask you why you add in your footnote 
to Lord Monteagle’s statesmanlike letter in the last issue: 
“ No doubt the House of Commons would reject it.” Surely 
that need not be so if men who feel keenly in favour of it on 
whichever side make their voices heard. It is obvious that 
M.P.’s only just returned to Parliament dislike the prospect 
of a summer General Election, and would prefer a Referendum 
of which “ the cost of the poll would naturally be borne by 
the Treasury.” The question is a Constitutional one, and, as 
Lord Monteagle says, “Constitutional questions are best 
suited to such treatment.” The solution is eminently demo- 
cratic, for the people are consulted, not the constituencies. 
And lastly, M.P.’s in voting for it will on each side be 
postponing something dear to their hearts, Liberals like 
myself (for, do not be shocked, Sir, I am still a 
Home-ruler) Home-rule, Tariff Reformers Tariff Reform. 
Perhaps, however, such delays will be blessings in disguise, 
as in the one case Mr. Redmond will have time to make 
it up with- Mr. O’Brien, in the other Mr. Balfour and 





aa 
Mr. Chamberlain to produce their scheme. That the second 
Resolution just passed will estrange many earnest Liberals, 
unless a Referendum clause is tacked on to it, is clear, 
They may or may not have to take part in the government 
of their country hereafter with the inferior machinery of 
what will practically be a single Chamber. Their aims and 
objects may remain the same, but God forbid that they 
deliberately shut their ears to the voice of history in théir 
own country, and their eyes to the sight of what they can see 
in Greece and elsewhere.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. Lez-Wanrnzr, 
The Paddocks, Swaffham. 


[To tux Eprron or Tux “ Srectator.”} 
Srr,—I note with much pleasure that you are strongly 
advocating the Referendum in case of any future dispute 
between the House of Commons and the House of Lords, J] 
have long been of opinion that this is the shortest way out of 
the wood; but it is characteristic of most of our so-called 
statesmen to neglect the obvious, and to land themselves in 
all sorts of unnecessary perplexities through their apparent 
inability to look facts in the face. The objection that the 
Referendum would not be invoked except against a Liberal 
Government could easily be met by some such method as you 
indicated in your last week’s article. Is it not possible to 
induce the leaders of the Constitutional Party frankly to 
supplement their various proposals for the reform of the 
Second Chamber by this simple, sane, and truly democratie 
solution? “ Without question,” as you so pertinently say, 
“the adoption of the Referendum as a leading issue at the 
next General Election is the path of wisdom for the Unionist 
Party.”—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR BENNETT? 
Paddington House, near Warrington, 





THE PROPOSED CHANGE IN THE CONSTITUTION, 
[To tue Eprror or tux “ Srecraror.”} 
Sir,—The reductio ad absurdum to which you bring the argue 
ment in your article last week on “ The King and the Constitu- 
tion”—that a great revolution must be accomplished in haste 
and muddle merely because Mr. Redmond says it must be so— 
seems to be reached by a strictly logical process. The possi- 
bility of being able to arrive at such an obviously ridiculous 
conclusion would appear to come from a wilful confusing of 
ideas on the part of some of the leading members of the 
Cabinet, thus making it difficult for their less enlightened 
followers in the country, to whom they appeal, to grasp the 
true principles of democratic government as exhibited in its best 
examples. The doctrine of the bare majority for all purposes is 
regarded as a prime heresy in such systems of government, a 
clear distinction being marked between what may be described 
as lesser and greater changes, between changes in ordinary 
laws and changes in the Constitution; otherwise there could 
be no stability, each party as it came into power being able 
to rig the Constitution to suit its own convenience. In the 
United States Constitution, probably the best specimen of a 
democratic Constitution in the world, or, at any rate, the one 
most nearly akin in sentiment to our own, very special precau- 
tions are set down to guard against a dislocation of government 
following the ordinary swing of the pendulum. These pre- 
cautions are divided into two sections: first, leave to propose 
a change must be granted by a two-thirds majority, and then 
the proposed change can only be effected by a three-fourths 
majority. I do not remember to have seen during the course 
of the present discussion this pernicious doctrine of the bare 
majority, as put forth in the name of democracy by the Cabinet, 
exposed. If you, Sir, would develop this argument and expand 
it, I think it could be shown that a solution of the present 
difficulties could be found in that direction by those to whom 
falls the responsible duty of guarding our British Constitution. 
—I an, Sir, &., G. B. THURSTON, 
Lymm Rectory, Cheshire. 





THE PEOPLE’S RIGHT OF VETO. 
[To rue Epiror or rum “ Srectator.”} 
Srr,—It was my intention to refer to the forty-six States of 
the Union, not “forty-nine,” as my letter in your issue of 
April 23rd states. There are only forty-six. The error is of 
small importance. But falsus in uno falsus in omnibus. 
Moreover, this correction lessens the number of States m 
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which the Gubernatorial veto on behalf of the people does not 
exist. There are not more than five such States, and I think 
not more than four. One State (Rhode Island) amended its 
Constitution within the past year by conferring the veto 
power upon the Governor. 

This correction gives me the opportunity of adding that 
the right of veto by the people is further secured in the 
United States by the short intervals of time between 
elections,—Presidential elections occur every four years, 
Congressional every two years, Gubernatorial and State 
Legislative at least once in four years, in most cases every 
two years, and in two cases annually. President Cleveland 
vetoed no less than three general laws and three hundred and 
one special Acts of Congress during his first term of office, 
and always on the ground that the proposed legislation was 
an invasion of the rights of the people as a whole.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 8. R. H. 





“DEAL” WITH THE NATIONALISTS. 
[To ras Eprror or tux “ Srecrator.”’] 

Sir, —The Prime Minister has apparently forgotten his law. 
When he stated in the House that there was no bargain 
between the Government and the Irish Nationalists he over- 
looked the well-known rule that a contract of sale “ may be 
implied from the conduct of the parties.” Mr. Redmond in 
Dublin publicly stated the terms on which he offered the 
Nationalist vote in favour of the Budget. Mr. Asquith in 
the House of Commons publicly acceded to those terms. No 
Court would hesitate to find that a contract had been con- 
cluded between the parties, though presumably it would 
hold that the contract was void as being founded on an 
immoral consideration. The result of the Government 
surrender to the demands of the Nationalists and Labour 
Party is a degrading situation. The Cabinet may rule, but 
it does not govern. We are governed by two gangs of paid 
and pledge-bound politicians, who are manipulated by wire- 
pullers from without. The people who pay the piper call the 
tune. The Nationalists are openly subsidised by Patrick 
Ford of dynamite celebrity. Can any one imagine a party in 
the French Chamber openly subsidised by the enemies of 
France in Germany? Can any one imagine a party in the 
Reichstag openly subsidised by malcontents from Alsace- 
Lorraine? Yet our Radicals hail with delight the con- 
temptuous support they have bought from Mr. Redmond. In 
the House of Commons the Labour-Socialist Party often 
speak with a spurious moderation. Their true aims are to be 
judged from their utterances in the Trade-Union Congress 
and when stumping the country. They then attack property, 
marriage, and every institution on which civilised society is 
founded.—I am, Sir, &c., 


THE 


A Unionist Free-TRADER. 





THE ANTI-SOCIALIST UNION OF THE 
CHURCHES. 
[To rue Epiron or tas “ Sprrcrator.”’] 
Siz,—We invite your attention to the work of this Union, now 
established for just over a year. Its principles are non-party 
and non-denominational. We regard Socialism, viewed in the 
logical development of its essential principles, as a force 
counter to properly Christian progress. The word Socialism 
is vague and elastic. It is used with good intent by many 
earnest Christians. But considered as collectivism of 
possession and distribution, carried out thoroughly, we 
not only regard it with dread, but appeal for confirmation 
to utterances of its whole-hearted exponents, in the Press and 
on the platform, to justify our attitude. We venture to 
affirm that the force so expounded would be, if victorious, 
fatal to the Throne, home, and faith. The object of this 
Union is to unite all God-fearing citizens, not in acrimony but 
With decision, against this system. We think that in so doing 
We are true to the example of Him Who in His whole action 
and teaching was (in regard to common life, society, and the 
State) always the reformer, never the revolutionary. For the 
work in view help is needed, financially, and in the form of 
voluntary effort. Will you allow us to ask for both through 
yourcolumns? We cannot close without a special appeal to 
Christian ministers to aid this non-political and non-sectarian 
effort. Their message is the faith of Ohrist, and that faith in 
application is the one adequate answer to the deepest needs of 
man, individual and social, alike in his luxury and in his need. 

















Particulars concerning this Union may be obtained from the 
secretary.—We are, Sir, &c., 
H. DuneEvM. DinsDALe T. Youna, 
H. W. Wesn-Pertoz. J. G. GREENHOUGH, 
GeorGt FreEMAN, Secretary. 

88 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

[The appeal of the Bishop of Durham and of the dis- 
tinguished clergymen, Anglican and Nonconformist, who are 
associated with him will, we trust, meet with the support of a 
large section of our readers and of the public generally. We 
do not doubt that there are plenty of deeply religious men 
who advocate Socialism, and believe it to be consistent with 
Christianity. Those, however, who hold, as we do, that the 
result of the victory of Socialism must be the destruction of 
the family, of freedom, and of character and independence in 
the individual, and therefore of Christian morals, have no 
option but to oppose Socialism with all the power at their 
command, They must be just and reasonable to their 
opponents, but the determination to be so must not paralyse 
them as combatants in a battle where the enemy give no 
quarter and fight to win.—Eb. Spectator.] 





IRELAND REJECTS THE NEW ROMAN 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 

(To tas Eprtron or raz “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Though you think it worth while to give your readers a 
letter of Mr. F. Hugh O'Donnell and a quotation from Sinn 
Féin, I hope your readers will not be misled by the dia- 
interested remarks of that burning patriot who writes from 
a London suburb, or the misrepresentations of a paper whoze 
only contribution to the success of the new University has been 
a persistent effort to force “compulsory Irish” on its students, 
a cry which, much to their credit, the Roman Catholic Bishops 
have vigorously resisted. It is a little too soon for Mr. 
O'Donnell to assert that “the educated Catholics will not 
send their sons to the pseudo-National University,” seeing 
that no matriculation examination has yet been held by it, 
and that notwithstanding largely increased numbers are 
attending classes in Cork and Galway Colleges and four 
hundred and fifty students are enrolled in the Dublia College. 
Your readers are also informed that the parlous condition is 
due to the University being “chancellored by a priest,” and 
that there is a general flight of Catholic students into the 
Belfast University and Trinity College, Dublin. But your 
correspondent takes good cure not to mention the Presidency 
of the Rev. Dr. Hamilton in the Queen’s, and the thoroughly 
Irish Church constitution of the Board of Trinity, so long and 
so honourably governed by the Rev. Dr. Salmon, when he 
tries to make capital from the “ priests” holding oflices in 
the National. Isa clergyman who has honourably served as 
a Fellow of the Royal University to be pushed to one side to 
please the anti-clerical craze of Mr. O'Donnell? Or is 
Maynooth, with its great constituency of six hundred 
students preparing for the priesthood, to be denied its 
perfectly lawful claim to be admitted to the privileges 
of a recognised College, whose examinations will be con- 
ducted by University Professors and extern examiners? 
I trust your readers, however much they may be biassed 
against the constitution of the new University, will not be 
misled by the statements of Mr. O'Donnell or a hostile Press. 
The first year of its existence is too soon to condemn a great 
and long-expected experiment in Irish education.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A SENATOR. 

[As are readers know, we were warm supporters of the 
establishment of the new University, and are therefore 
delighted to hear that Mr. O’Donnell’s gloomy views can be 
challenged. We have now published a letter on each side of 
the controversy, and cannot undertake to continue the 
correspondence.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE INDIAN NAVY. 

[To THE 
Srr,—There are few men connected with our Eastern 
Dominions who will not most cordially agree with every 
word written in your article “ Underpinning the Empire” of 
April 9th. Of the many blunders committed by the Home 
Government in the years 1859-61, none was greater than the 
abolition of the Indian Navy. In my younger days I was 
brought into contact with many officers of this splendid 


Eprron or tas “ Srecraron.”] 
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Service, and can testify that such men as Campbell, Young, 
Moresby, Dundas, Welsford, Carew, Chitty, and many others 
did much to keep up the fair fame of England on the 
sea, from Singapore right up to Suez and Baghdad. My voice 
in this matter is a small one. I will therefore content myself 
by showing what a far more influential man thought of 
the Indian Navy as it existed in the “fifties.” I extract 
the following from Sir Austen Layard’s Memoirs, Vol. L, 
p. 329 :— 

“The officers under Colonel Taylor fat Baghdad] were Lieu- 

tenants Jones, Campbell, Selby, and others whose names I have 
forgotten. They were young men of enterprise and intelligence, 
taking a lively interest in ali that concerned the country in which 
they were employed and its inhabitants, employing themselves 
whilst engaged in their duties in geographical and archaeological 
researches. They belonged to the Indian Navy, a very valuable 
branch of the Public Service, which was, in my opinion, unwisely 
and unnecessarily abolished. By their researches and explora- 
tions in the country watered by the great rivers of Mesopotamia, 
and by their careful surveys, they added greatly to our knowledge 
of it, its topography and ancient history. The most distinguished 
among them was Captain Felix Jones, afterwards Political Resi- 
dent at Bushire, where he rendered important services during our 
war with Persia in 1857...... Dr. Ross was attached as 
Physician. His reputation as a hakim, his generous disposition, 
his frequent excursions and influence among wandering tribes, 
explorations among ruins—all contributed to promote British 
influence.” 
Sir Austen then goes on to say that the effects of placing 
Indian Navy officers on the Pension List, and replacing them 
by vessels of the Royal Navy, made themselves very soon 
felt. The influence of England diminished, piracy and the 
slave trade revived, and quarrels began with native rulers, 
arising from ignorance of their language and customs and 
disregard of their religious opinions and prejudices. 

If corroboration of the above be required, the reader of 
this has but to refer to the Memoirs of Sir J. Browne, R.E., 
and at p. 128 he will find this :— 

“The English squadron, inadequate in numbers and equipment 
for the special service, and without the means of obtaining timely 
information, zealously as its men and officers performed their 
arduous duties, could do little to check the slave traffic. The 
captures which they made scarcely compensated for the additional 
suffering caused to the slaves by the increased crowding and the 
precautions taken by their masters against capture.” 

It is devoutly to be hoped that the time is not far distant 
when this Indian Navy will be reconstituted, due regard being 
paid to the duties assigned to it. It is outside my province to 
enter into this question beyond stating that the Navy should 
be considered a base point between Suez and Australia and 
China, and that its administration should be left in the hands 
of the Indian Government, as in olden days.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mies Inpicvs. 





THE TRAINING OF BRITISH OFFICERS FOR 
INDIA. 
[To tre Epiror or tue “Srecraror,’’} 
§1r,—No one who has had practical experience, here or in 
India, of the training of officials can fail to appreciate the 
large and generous spirit which prompts Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller’s suggestions, or to agree with you in thinking that 
“one year at Oxford or Cambridge, and a year at an Indian 
Training College, should...... be the rule...... for 
all British administrators” (Spectator, April 23rd). But we 
must not forget that the candidates for the various Indian 
Services are men of very varied capacities, talents, and educa- 
tion. Those who are selected for the Civil Service are some- 
what distinguished graduates, men who would probably do 
well in the professions if they had not chosen an Indian career. 
They have not much time to waste. The rules of their service 
compel them to retire at the age of fifty-five. They are naturally 
anxious to get to work, and would, I am sure, resent an 
addition to the year of probation now imposed upon them, 
and spent at one or other of the Universities (not necessarily 
Oxford or Cambridge). This year is by no means wasted. 
The probationers have to master (1) Indian criminal law 
and the law of evidence; (2) Indian history and geography ; 
(3) the vernacular of their province. Besides those compulsory 
subjects, they can take up either Hindu and Mohammedan 
law, or one of the three classical languages of India. At 
Oxford and Cambridge (possibly at London also) they get 
much other useful training in the way of occasional lectures 
from past or present members of the Service. At Cambridge, 
for instance, Sir Bampfylde Fuller himself gave the proba- 
tioners not long ago an admirable address on settlements of 








ers 
land revenue in India and Egypt, a subject on which he ig 


the unquestioned chief of living authorities. If we are to 
follow French precedents, and put our men through some. 
thing resembling the Ecole des Sciences Politiques, shal] we 
not be driven to choose them at an earlier age? That would 
involve a change more momentous than any mere alteration 
in the method of training. Much the same considerations 
apply in the case of men in the superior Educational 
Service. No doubt some special Indian training would 
do them no harm. But their chief function is to car 

the latest European ideas on educational matters to India, 
as may be inferred from the fact that this Servieg 
alone is closed to Indian graduates. As for the minor 
Services, the Police, Forests, &c., these are recruited from 
younger candidates of a somewhat different intellectual type. 
There already exist a Police school and a Forest schoo] te 
India. No doubt the system of training at these might be 
improved. In the ease of Forest officers, the usual complaint 
is that India turns out excellent administrative foresters, but 
very few men of scientific eminence. In this connexion, jt jg 
perhaps a matter for regret that all Forest Service pro. 
bationers are at present compelled to go to Oxford, ang 
cannot utilise the admirable training afforded by Dr. Henry's 
course at Cambridge. This, as most who are interested in 
the subject know, is thoroughly up to date, practically ang 
scientifically, and is in touch with the latest scientific develop. 
ments of forestry in France and Germany. In short, there 
are several minor improvements in the existing methods 
which might be tried, even if the authorities do not see their 
way to reviving Haileybury and the College of Fort William, 
—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. A, 


(To tHe Eprror or tee “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—I hope that Sir Bampfylde Fuller's letter in your issue 
of the 23rd inst. will attract the attention of old Indian 
officers, especially of those who have passed through the 
Indian Civil Service, and we shall have numerous letters on 
the subject of the training of British officials for Indian 
service, so that it may be thoroughly ventilated, and the 
opinions of men competent to form a trustworthy one on it 
from actual experience in India may be elicited in addition 
to that of your correspondent. 

It must be remembered that the opportunities for acquiring 
the knowledge of the habits, conditions, and sentiments of the 
peoples (I put this purposely in the plural number) of India 
differ considerably in the various positions in which British 
officials are there placed. For instance, how can a man in the 
Judicial branches of the Service who has to adjudicate in the 
comparatively few cases falling under the Penal Code that 
are committed for trial by Magistrates, and in such cases as 
appertain to moneylending and private contracts in civil 
matters generally, gain the experience necessary to enable 
him to form a right judgment in such as affect the daily life 
of a rayai or cultivator of the soil ? 

Sir B. Fuller's letter calls attention to the proceedings of 
the Committee sitting under the presidency of Lord Cromer 
as chairman, and appears to be in favour of the establishment 
of a College or Colleges in India in which young officers could 
be trained in various ways, and fitted for such duties as may 
be allotted tothem. But I would call attention to the point 
that no College could be established of which the Professors, 
European or native, would be possessed of such universal 
Indian knowledge as would fit them to be the guides, 
philosophers, and friends in all respects of men destined to 
conduct the general administration of such a vast continent 
as that of India, with its varieties of peoples, manners, and 
customs. 

It appears to me, then, that a far more practical method of 
giving the necessary training to the budding administrators 
in question, as soon as the Department to which they are to 
be permanently attached has been settled, will be to place 
them in a position to see its actual working. I would accredit 
@ young man entering the Revenue and Magisterial branch 
of the Bombay and Madras Civil Services to the smartest 
Collector and Magistrate known to the Government for several 
months of the camping season, where he would sce bim 
actually at work, hearing reports from his subordinates, listen- 
ing toand answering petitions from rayats and others, usually 
presented daily, and giving the necessary orders for their dis- 
posal. In the case of an officer destined for the Political 
Department I would similarly attach him to the office of some 
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able Resident at a native Court or Political Agent, or in 
that of a young policeman to that of a Police Commis- 
sioner. It would be an advantage to the neophyte occa- 
sionally to be deputed to report in special cases to the 
head of his office the measures he would recommend for 
adoption, in order to instil into the mind of the learner a 
gense of his responsibility and the importance of his work. 
I believe that this method of practical training would far 
sooner fit a young officer for practical work, and teach him 
the modes, manners, and customs of the people over whom he 
was eventually to rule, than a far longer period of attendance 
in such Colleges as seem to be proposed. 

Circumstances would, of course, vary in the different Presi- 
dencies with the varied appointments to be filled, but for 
practical and efficient training I believe such a system as 
that now briefly outlined would be the most speedy and 
efficacious and the least expensive that could be adopted. 
I speak from an experience of thirty-two years in the Bombay 
Civil Service, and hope to find the question ventilated by 
others in your impartial columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 


ALEX. RoGers (late Bombay C.8.) 





RIFLE-SHOOTING FOR BOYS. 


(To rus Eprror or tas “ Specraror.”’] 
Sir,—The advocates of rifle-shooting in preparatory schools 
are often met by these two questions :—(1) Is miniature rifle- 
shooting of any value as preparatory to the use of the Service 
rifle? (2) Is it useful or desirable to train boys of the pre- 
paratory-school age in the use of the rifle? The Committee 
of the Preparatory School Rifle Association have recently 
collected evidence on these points which is so conclusive that 
ashort epitome of the circular issued by the P.S.R.A. may 
not be without interest to other readers than those for whom 
the circular was drawn up :— 
Question I. 

On this point we have, first, the evidence of the War Office 
itself, Clause 354 of “ Musketry Regulations, 1909,” Part I. :— 
“Practice with miniature cartridges is a valuable preliminary to 
firing with Service ammunition, provided that the rifles or aiming 
tubes possess a high degree of accuracy and the methods of 
instruction are such as to expose and correct the fault of the 
firer.” 

Major W. B. Wallace, Chief Inspector of Small Arms, Enfield 
Lock, writes:—“Shooting with ‘22 ammunition is first-rate 
training before using the Service rifle.” 

The following are a few selected instances showing the easo of 
transition from the miniature to the Service rifle :— 

(1) Major Wallace gives an instance of a men’s team belonging 
toa miniature rifle club, who had fired with -22 ammunition only, 
winning a match with Service rifle at 500 yards, after only two or 
_ days’ practice, against a team accustomed to use Service 
rides. 

(2) Member of East Grinstead Miniature Rifle Club, having 
never before used Service rifle, made 29 out of 35 at 200 yards, 
and 33 out of 35 at 500 yards. 

(3) Percy Grant, of the Wellesley Company of the Public 
School Cadet Battalion, Canada, made 24 out of 25 points with 
Service rifle at 100 yards. He had never fired anything but an 
air-rifle at an indoor range before. 

(4) Scores made by boys of King Edward’s School, Witley, at 
their first attempt with Service rifle and charge at Bisley :— 


200 yards S00 gente 
Freeman see eee ove eee 3 ove 5 o0 
Candler ee ee ee ee ee 
Blanch ove eco eee ow. 31 oes ooo ooo ua & 
Wickens ove ° ene oo. 24 oe eee ooo eo. S31 
Lambert eee we 32 


Highest possible, 35 in each case, 

(5) Instances quoted by members of Preparatory School Rifle 
Association :—(a) Boy of thirteen made 33 out of 35 at Bisley in 
his first trial with Service rifle. (b) Score of 18 out of 20 with 
Service rifle, and 24 out of 25 (min.) made by a boy after three 
terms passed without practice. (c) Two boys in winning “eights” 
(Ashburton Shield) in their first year at their public schools. 
(2) In one public-school “eight” seven boys had learnt to shoot 
at their preparatory school. 

Question IT. 

_ Questions on this point, among others, were sent out to thirty- 
six officers of Public School Corps (O.T.C.) With one exception 
the replies showed a cordial approval of the work of the P.S.R.A. 
One officer very aptly compared the advantage of learning to shoot 
to the advantage of learning to swim before entrance to the public 
school. The percentage of public-school boys who join their corps 
during their career is seventy-four, and as a rule the boys who are 
not in their corps do not get training in shooting. Therefore 
twenty-six per cent. would pass out of the public schools untrained 
in shooting unless they had had training in their preparatory 
school. Moreover, the majority of public-school officers who have 
had an opportunity of judging are of opinion that boys who have 
Previously learned to shoot are more inclined to join their corps 
than those who have not so learnt. This opinion is held by a very 
large majority of preparatory-school masters of experience. 


As to the educational value of shooting, Dr. R. J. E. Hanson 
writes :—* The object of the educationist is to develop a boy’s 
character, intelligence, and physique. All these objects are 
attained if the boy is taught, when young, style and precision in 
the use of the rifle, provided that, after the elements have been 
learned, modern methods of application of fire be insisted upon.” 

Major Wallace writes, as to the advantage of boys starting carly 
in shooting :—“ They become keen on shooting before they are 
entirely engrossed with cricket and football. Their eyesight 
becomes well trained, and the power of accommodating the eye to 
rapidly focus the sights and targets is improved. The boys got 
taught to handle arms with safety to themselves and others.” 

The following quotations from the Report of the Medical 
Officer (Education), London County Council, for the year ending 
March 31st, 1907, are important:—‘ The tendency of girls to 
nurse dolls or of boys to play soldiers is absolutely natural. The 
failure to exhibit these normal tastes may be held to indicate 
mental defect.” “The boy of twelve is capable of learning accurate 
shooting as quickly as at any other age.” “'The movements them- 
selves of presenting and aiming are more highly specialised and 
educational than anything at present taught in school, meaning 
the training and co-ordination to very high perfection of a large 
number of nerve centres and muscular masses.” 

Shooting is popular with most parents. Formerly some 
objections were raised on the score of danger. Such objections 
are rarely, if ever, made now. It is probably felt that the risk 
(which can be reduced to a minimum by proper care) is worth 
running in view of the fact that boys are learning for future 
use the need of carefulness in the handling of guns of all 
descriptions.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gro. F. BuraEss, 

Secretary to the P.S.R.A. Sub-Committee 
appointed to collect evidence. 
Upland House, Epsom. 





CAMBRIDGE ROWING. 
[To tas Eprrorm or tae “Srecraror.”) 

Sir,—In your article on “Cambridge Rowing” last week 
you say that if the Harvard men had persisted for another 
year in the style which Mr. R. C. Lehmann taught them they 
would probably have done well. You are evidently unaware 
that they did persist, and the next year (1899) beat Yale after 
seven successive defeats. The coach was Mr. Storrow, who 
had helped Mr. Lehmann in the previous year. Mr. Lehmann 
bad much more to do than to teach Harvard a new style; he 
had to introduce an organisation and establish a series of 
races leading up to the inter-University race on the model of 
Oxford and Cambridge.—I am, Sir, &c., REMEX. 





ROUSSEAU AS AN “AVIATOR.” 

(To ras Epiror or tas “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—From the days of Icarus to those of M. Blériot the 
problem of flight has continued to fascinate the human mind, 
At the present moment, therefore, when the dream has been in 
some measure realised, it is of some interest to recall the fact 
that among those who speculated on the subject was Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. I quote the following passage from 
Grimm’s “ Literary Correspondence,” dated June 18th, 
1762 :— 

“In this epoch, he occupied himself also with a machine by the 
aid of which he hoped to learn to fly; ho merely succeeded in 
making attempts, which did not succeed: but he was never cured 
sufficiently of this notion to allow his project to be treated as a 
chimera. Thus his friends who have such faith in him, may one 
day yet see him soaring in the air.”—“ Jean Jacques Rousseau: a 
New Study in Criticism,” Vol. II., p. 98, by Frederika Macdonald, 
It is possible, indeed, that Rousseau’s apologists may main- 
tain that this story of him may be one of Grimm's calumnies, 
but he is not likely to have invented it. There is perhaps no 
more certain sign of genius than the power of peering in any 
degree, however small, through the dark curtain that over- 
hangs futurity. This power was in the possession of 
Rousseau. It is well known how in a celebrated passage in 
his “Contrat Social,” in writing of Corsica, he in some 
mysterious way foreboded the uprising of Napoleon. “I 
have a presentiment,” he said, “that this little island will 
one day astonish Europe.” It is a curious speculation whether 
he had presentiments of the flights with which Europe is now 
being astonished.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Athenxum, Liverpool. C. B. Rorvtance Kent, 





THE GREEN LEEK. 
(To tae Epiror or tur “ Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—The Association Cup Tie annually arouses melancholy 
reflections, expressed in correspondence columns, of the 





devotion of decadent Rome to watching sport (as well as 
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demanding free meals). The satirists of that age are quoted 
as prophets for us. But when Juvenal wrote (Sat. XI. 197)— 
“totam hodie Romam circus capit, et fragor aurem 
percutit, eventum viridis quo colligo panni ”— 

1s it not possible for scientific criticism to see the application, 
not to mere football grounds or Newmarket, but to our 
political arena? Juvenal speaks of the victory of the green 
flag (or rag): last week you wrote of a parade “in green 
chains.” Curiously enough, Martial describes the green stable 
of racing teams as prasinus, “wearing the green leek.” 
Surely in view of the influences by which our rulers have been 
guided, this is so venial an error as to amount to a confirma- 
tion of the theory that these Imperial writers were inspired 
prophets.—I am, Sir, &c., Ww Y¥.G 





PUNISHMENT AND CRIME, 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Srecraror.”} 
Sir,—I have read with very great interest the article upon 
this subject in your issue of April 9th, which has just come 
to my hands. Will you allow me, as an ex-convict who 
served a four years’ sentence in England, to make a few 
remarks P 

If the quotation you give from the Act of 1776 had been 
acted upon as the keynote of the treatment of those sent 
to penal servitude, my experience leads me to the belief 
that real good might have been done in the reformation of 
convicts. But what are the facts? Let me take them in 
order :— 

(1) Solitary imprisonment. I, like the writer in the 
Hibbert Journal, pleaded guilty to wrongfully dealing with 
money and property. From the Old Bailey I was taken to 
Wormwood Scrubs, and endured a month of what was truly 
the most terrible experience of my life. I saw the assistant- 
chaplain for a few moments on the morning after my arrival, 
when he sat in a small room with one of the schoolmasters to 
decide if any “education” was necessary ; and after medical 
examination, &c., I was lodged in a cell and set to work, and 
for fourteen days was engaged in picking oakum. Then for 
the rest of my sojourn at that prison I had to pick coir. The 
oakum kept me employed all day, but the coir I could well do 
in half-a-day, and the allotted amount was given me twice a 
week, I had no books except a Bible, Prayer-book, bymn- 
book, and the “Narrow Way,” and thus for four weeks 
was I left, with an hour’s exercise on weekdays and 
none on Sunday. At the end of the four weeks I found, 
upon returning one morning from exercise, a book upon 
my table, “The Highland Cousins.” I was subsequently 
taken to Chelmsford, where I had to do needlework, making 
pilow-cases and men’s underclothing and mailbags and 
hammocks. Sometimes my daily task was completed before 
noon; but I had plenty of books to read, which helped me 
to endure the solitary confinement, which I cannot describe 
as conducive to reformation. 

(2) As to well-regulated labour, the very term “labour” 
makes one who bas undergone a sentence inclined to smile. 
The whole system of labour as I saw it at Portland is child’s- 
play. I must not take up your space by describing the work, 
but will just say that time after time I was told by an 
officer not to work so hard as I had three years to finish 
the job in. I believe in some of the quarries men lost marks 
if the task was not complete; but such was not the case in 
the party in which I worked; my chief occupation was sweep- 
ing up the shed. The time allotted for work is from 7.30 to 
10.45 and from 1 to 5.30 during six or seven months of the 
year, and shorter hours during the remainder. 

Lastly, as to religious instruction. During the greater part 
of my imprisonment there was none. The Sunday services 
were cut down to an hour's duration; the then chaplain read 
sermons, sometimes printed ones, and I heard some of his 
sermons more than once. His theme for a communicants’ 
preparation service on one occasion was an article from the 
Daily Mail on the “ Awakening of China.” He was promoted 
shortly afterwards, and his place was taken by a priest who 
at once began systematic visiting, and, as far as the restrictions 
of the prison rules allowed, endeavoured to give real instruc- 
tion. I have been told that he started a Bible-class. 

There is much in your article to which I should like to 
allude, but I fear my letter is far too long. I am convinced 
that there is a great work which could be done in the way of 
reforming men, if more individual interest could be taken. 





ee 


I know that the articles in newspapers which I have 
written for the purpose of satisfying a morbid craving for 
details of a prisoner’s life, do no good, as they are obvious} 
exaggerated; but I believe that a sober statement of tack, 
as they are experienced might help to arouse a healthy 
agitation for the improvement in a right direction of prison 
treatment. The whole matter deserves the closest attention 
and must begin at the giving of sentence and be carried am 
until the man is fairly started in life again. I have not been 
able to read the article in the Hibbert Journal. My experi. 
ence was that, although some prison officials are doubtless 
“inhuman” and “depraved,” yet there are many who are 
quite the reverse, and one has to bear in mind that officials 
are sometimes what prisoners make them. 

I have never come across a man, either as an official or 
prisoner, who pretends that the prison system is reformatory, 
Once the man is sentenced the official mind seems solely con. 
cerned as to how he shall pass his time. Religion, which jg 
the only thing which will work a deep-seated reformation, 
does not receive much, if any, attention. A chaplain ig 
fettered by rules. If a man feels ill, he can see the doctor at 
any time of the day or night, but should he want to see the 
chaplain, he must put his name down first thing in the 
morning or overnight, and then during his next dinner-time g 
schoolmaster or warder comes to see what is wanted, and then 
perhaps that evening or next day the chaplain comes ; but the 
only times a chaplain has for visiting or instruction are during 
dinner-time or after supper, when the day’s “labour” is done, 
One Sunday when the Bishop of Salisbury held a confirma. 
tion, and the service was prolonged, the afternoon service wag 
shortened to make up for the time. I wanted to make my 
confession, and the Scripture reader stood aghast and told me 
that they “were not high enough for that.” I asked that I 
might see the chaplain, but having waited for days—I think 
three weeks—and no chaplain coming, I again put my name 
down, and was told when I renewed my application that he 
could not grant my request. However, he came himself a few 
days afterwards and said that the assistant-chaplain would 
minister to me. I always thought that this change was 
brought about through the Bishop, who had in the meantime 
visited the prison. 

Then, again, a man is liable to be lost through the lack of 
due and proper care on the part of those who pretend to care 
for discharged prisoners. I spent five months in a refuge 
home, where the food, lodging, and surroundings were far 
worse than in prison. Surely, Sir, something might be 
done to remedy all this. One wonders how many men are 
lost through despair when they return to the world and find 
that world cold and unsympathetic, and the friends of pros- 
perous (?) days turning their backs upon them.—I am, Sir, &., 

Ex-Convict. 


seen 


[If imprisonment is to be as deterrent as we believe it ought 
to be, it must be severe. Imprisonment which was not painful, 
and hardly disagreeable, would be the purest of farces, and 
had better be given up. No doubt imprisonment, besides 
being deterrent, should also be reformative. Indeed, this is 
the prime condition. But here, again, it will not be 
reformative if it is too easy. The crux of the whole 
question is, no doubt, the reinstatement of the ex-convict in 
civil life. Here, unfortunately, the conditions are almost 
entirely beyond the control of those who have to punish with 
a view toreform. The public is weakly sentimental on one 
side, and mercilessly severe on the other. We weep tears 
over the cruelty of solitary confinement, and treat a man who 
has “ done time ” as a leper.—Eb. Spectator.] 





MEMORY AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 
[To raw Eprron or tas “ Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—With regard to the question of “Memory and the 
Individual,” we shall surely agree with Leibniz when he says: 
“A quoy vous serviroit-il de devenir Roy de la Chine 4 
condition d’oublier ce que vous avez esté? Ne seroit-ce pas la 
méme chose que si Dieu en méme temps qu'il vous détruisoit, 
eréoit un Roy dans la Chine?” For assume that after death 
a man has no memory of the past. Now it may or may not 
be the case that an external spectator with adequate know- 
ledge may perceive only one unbroken and continuous life or 
experience, may trace this or that connexion between the dead 
man’s life on this earth and his life in another world, and may 
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gee how one modifies and influences the other. But that is 
nothing at all to the dead man, for ex hypothesi he remembers 
notthe past. Therefore his life or experience in another world 
would in no way differ for him from that of the hypothetical 
King of China, which is assumed to be identical in content. 
It is essential to distinguish the external or objective and the 
internal or subjective points of view. It may or may not be 
the case that my present experience is continuous with some 
past experience, which I do not now remember, for some 
omniscient spectator; but if I do not remember, that old 
experience is nothing for me, and, for me at least, its owner 
would in no wise differ from another individual. Surely 
identity and individuality mean either memory and (perhaps) 
anticipation, or the being an unbroken and continuous experi- 
ence for some one else. I may add that the Leibnizian 
dictum is as old as the ninth book of the ‘“ Nicomachean 
Ethics” of Aristotle —I am, Sir, &c., 
Haron P. Cooke. 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





A LANDOR ANECDOTE. 

(To tae Eprror or tue “Spsctator.”] 
Srz,—In “The Life and Times of Mrs. Sherwood,” just 
published (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.), there is an 
allusion to Walter Savage Landor which, since the name is 
misspelt and the editor supplies no comment, might easily be 
overlooked. When a girl, Mrs. Sherwood went with her 
mother to visit a Dr. Larnder (sic) at Warwick, and she was 
profoundly shocked at the behaviour of his eldest son Walter, 
‘a big boy, with rough hair.” Mrs. Larnder, she relates, 
received the visitors very cordially ; but Walter lay stretched 
gut on the carpet before the fire. “ On his mother admonishing 
him to get up, he answered: ‘I won't,’ or ‘I sha’n’t.’” Mrs. 
Sherwood primly adds: “ From that day this youth became 
the prototype in my mind of all that was vulgar and dis- 
obedient, for I had never seen anything like family insub- 
ordination, and had hardly conceived the thing to be possible.” 
Walter's mother is described as an exceedingly civil and 
hospitable lady, but in such a perpetual fume that her 
husband, a hearty, old-fashioned sort of man, was constantly 
saying to her at dinner: “Come, Betty, keep your temper. 
Do, Betty, keep your temper.” 

The visit to Warwick was paid in 1782, when the future 
author of “ Imaginary Conversations” was seven years old. 
Forster said that no remembrance of Landor’s infancy or 
childhood remained beyond such expressions as he himself let 
drop in his old age. Mrs. Sherwood's story, therefore, has a 
particular interest, and surely required something more 
precise than the insignificant and misleading entry in the 
index: “ Larnder, Dr., 40-41.” The picture of the mother in 
a perpetual fume, and of the unruly boy—already apt, when 
warming bis hands before the fire of life, to ignore its con- 
ventions—should be of no small value as a clue to the 
influences which helped to form his character. Mrs. 
Sherwood, it may be noted, spelt his name as it ought to 
be pronounced.—I am, Sir, &c., STEPHEN WHEELER. 

Oriental Club, Hanover Square. 





THE MOHAMMEDAN PULPIT. 
{To tae Eprror or tae “ Srecraror.*’) 
Srz,—The new Islamic theology to which you refer in your 
article last week on the Modernist Mussulman sermons 
recently preached in the Mosque of St. Sophia, Constantinople, 
is not a late development. It was inaugurated by Midhat 
Pasha, and has evidently had supporters ever since among 
the Turkish ulema. May I mention that I deal at some 
length with this subject in an article entitled “ Modernism in 
islam” which appears in the current number of the Dublin 
Review ?—I am, Sir, &e., Francis McCuLiacu. 
11 Barton Street, Westminster Abbey. 





PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO REV. H. H. JEAFFRESON. 
(To tue Eprror or tar “ Srecraror.”’} 
Smr,—It is felt that there must be many persons, not in England 
only, but in many parts of the world (especially, perhaps, in Italy 
and America), who would be glad of an opportunity to express 
their thankfulness for the life and teaching of Herbert Hammond 
Jeaffreson. Quiet and retiring, studiously shunning publicity, he 
was always free by his wise counsel to help his many personal 
friends, and by his letters, books, and articles hundreds of others 
to whom he was personally unknown. 


Until it is seen what sum is likely to be obtained, it is 
impossible to make any definite suggestion as to the form of the 
memorial, but it is thought that at any rate a tablet might be 
placed in the Church of Saint Augustine, Kilburn, which he served 
for so long. It is hoped that in addition to this some one of the 
good works in which he was interested may be benefited in a per- 
manent and substantial way. Contributions may be sent to 
F. W. Hunt, 21 Upper Hamilton Terrace, N.W., or to O. F. M. 
Ward, 65a Glebe Place, Chelsea, 8.W., by whom they will be 
acknowledged and information given.—We are, Sir, &., 

W. E. Grprartar. 
R. C. KrmxpatRice. 
W. B. Treverray. 





“NEW AUSTRALIA.” 
(To rae Eprroxz or tax “ Srecrator.”] 

Six,—In thanking you for your very favourable review in last 
week's issue of “New Australia,” by Mr. Stewart Grahame, will 
you allow me to say that the pamphlet has been published by the 
Anti-Socialist Union? It has already obtained a wide circulation, 
and a new edition will shortly be issued. Mr. Grahame personally 
visited the colony and made the acquaintance of many of the 
settlers. The story which he relates is especially valuable, as it 
furnishes an object-lesson in the absolute failure of the most 
modern attempt to found a Socialist community.—I am, Sir, &c., 

P. S. Baipcerorp, Literary Secretary. 

58 & 60 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 
eee 
NANCY. 
Nor softer clouds shade evening skies 
Than deepen in her shining eyes ; 
Nor gayer than her langh at me 
Is morning sunlight on the sea! 


Like mountain air ’mid dewy grass 
The musings of my little lass !— 
With her my dusty thoughts regain 
Greenness like leaves in tender rain. 


Ah yes, you smile! But I confess 

I simply dare not love her less, 

Or scorn heaven's well-inverted plan 
That makes the child protect the man. 


Sin, strong as boa’s living snare, 
Glides past, surprised to find her there. 
The stealthy ills that suck my breath 
Draw hers in mine, and feel it death. 


But if I gravely stoop to kiss 

That little mischief-loving miss, 
She scampers off, with teasing spite, 
And furtive glances of delight! 


T 
” 
—_——\_>——_ 


THE ACADEMY.—I. 
A DISTINGUISHED painter was once criticising the work of 
some of the younger impressionists, men who began where 
the masters left off, and who thought it unnecessary to acquire 
a knowledge of form for its own sake; and his verdict was— 
“Well, they won't last.” It is impossible not to remember 
these words when surveying the serried ranks of pictures now 
hanging at the Academy, the painters of which are so taken 
up with being clever and brilliant that they have no time left 
for less taking but more lasting qualities. Everywhere we see 
evidence that prismatic colour and brilliant light have been 
the sole study. Form and composition, which give force, and 
the subtle balancing of tones, which alone can give solidity, 
are too often neglected. Pictures, like clothes, are susceptible 
to the changes of fashion. The present style will be super- 
seded by another, and the works which have only adherence 
to the prevailing fashion to recommend them will soon appear 
antiquated. -This is not an argument against change or 











experiment, but a plea that painting should be founded on the 
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vital principles of drawing, modelling, relative tone, and 
decorative unity, as well as on colour and effects. of light. 
It would be difficult to find a more convincing example 
of this contention than Mr. Sargent’s Glacier Streams 
(No. 107). Am uninstructed eye might see in this picture 
only the glitter of the light on the sun-baked rocks, the 
dazzling rush of the streams, and the marvellous realisation 
of the colour of the shadeless mountainside at cloudless noon. 
But Mr. Sargent has constructed and modelled every rock as 
carefully and as subtly as he would the head of a statesman 
or the face of achild. It is this basis of profound knowledge 
of form and design that enables the painter to give the 
more brilliant qualities of colour and light, force and enduring 
power. Mr. Sargent provides in Vespers (No. 529) another, 
though an entirely different, example of the effect which only 
the completely equipped painter can attain. This work, 
which appears almost accidental in some of its painting, is 
really the result of deep study. Particularly so is this 
the case with regard to the relative values of the lights, 
whether of the sky, the front of the church, or the white 
pillars of the pergola. These are made luminous by dark 
masses of cypress and olive and by the black-robed priest. 
By the subtle balancing of the tones as well as by the 
beauty of the colour, the artist has contrived a harmony 
in this picture’ as -reposeful as that of the mountains 
was stimulating. It is impossible not to rejoice that 
Mr. Sargent has discarded mere Duchesses, and given us the 
poetry of the mountains and the twilight cypresses of the 
South. 

Another painter who fortifies and enhances the beauty of 
his work by solid qualities is Mr. Clausen. His head of 
A Wood Nymph (No. 56), taken as a whole, is a beautiful 
work, whether looked at from the point of view of modelling, 
colour, or decorative arrangement, though perhaps a little 
more idealisation of the nose and eyes would have been 
appropriate in an ideal head, the beauty of which is not 
impaired by its preservation of the tradition of Watts. The 
same painter’s Frem a London Back Window (No. 51) is full 
of colour and charm, and shows what can be done by an 
artistic way of seeing common things. 

Mr. Hughes Stanton by his mastery of his means und by 
the largeness of his style claims the right to be considered 
the most accomplished landscape-painter exhibiting here. He 
has the gift of pure landscape, and has no need of aids and 
conventions to make his pictures telling. Although his 
Villeneuve-les-Avignon (No. 456) is open to the charge of 
being rather prosaic in feeling, there is no question as to its 
dominating by its force and effectiveness all the rest of the 
landscape compositions in this Exhibition. Very many 
painters represent merely a slice of a landscape, making us 
feel that the scene extended with possibly equal interest on all 
sides of the part they have chosen,—a beautiful fragment 
perhaps, but still a fragment. Not so with Mr. Hughes 


Stanton, His work has a feeling of absolute completeness. 
At the same time, there is no artificiality of composition. He 
His is the 


can give the sense of style, and yet be natural. 
true landscape art. By the side of this austere picture Mr. 
East’s Autumn in the Valley of the Seine (No. 21) looks 
a little stagy, and the beautifully drawn and painted trees in 
The Green Pool (No. 157) a fragment. 

By the death of Sir William Orcbhardson the Academy has 
lost one of its finest portrait-painters, for on his portraits 
rather than on his elaborate costume pictures or his painted 
stories will his future fame depend. In the last were to be 
found consummate workmanship, especially in the painting of 
still life. But time will probably stale the sentiment to such 
an extent that the enjoyment of the painter’s gifts will be 
muoh greater in those works which, though primarily portraits, 
were also pictures. Three of these are to be seen in the 
present Exhibition,—E. A. Abbey, Esq., R.A. (No. 101), Lord 
Blyth (No. 148), and R. A. Robinson, Esq. (No. 189). They 
are all fine; the first is the most elaborate and the last the 
simplest; but each une is full of character, and each has the 
painter’s charm of colour and delicacy of handling. 

The new Associate, Mr. Orpen, has sent two portraits. 
Neither of them has the strange and arresting qualities of 
the artist’s work at the Grafton Gallery. The more interest- 


ing is The Hon. Sir Eric Barrington (No. 41), with the 
delightful painting of the wall and the mirror behind the 
figure. 











After such artistic work as this it is painful to encounter 
as one does in every room, and almost on every wall, port mali 
many of which seem to aim at nothing but mere vulgarity 
and commonplace. Others rehash, and do it badly, and with 
insincerity and want of conviction, the worn conventions of 
past times. Mr. Shannon is a great offender in this way; but 
it is doubtful whether he has ever been more unhappy than in 
his portrait of a lady (No. 166), or given us more slovenly 
work than is to be found in the background of this picture, 
The want of taste and artistic feeling could hardly be more 
apparent than in Mr. Bacon’s glaring and crude official 
portrait (No. 275). From such an assault upon the eye, a last 
refuge can be taken in Mr. George Henry’s delightfully 
coloured Lady Margaret Sackville (No. 443), full as it is of 
life and charm. In the same artist's picture hanging near 
by, The Nightingale (No. 427), the colour is more ambitious, 
but perhaps not so good. The light coming into the room 
through the open window is not moonlight, but the more 
highly coloured illumination that does duty for it on the 
stage. 

As in past years, the visitor to the Academy will be con. 
tinually struck with amazement. It is impossible to 
account on artistic grounds for the presence here of a 
great many pictures. The claim of the Academy to be the 
principal artistic Society of the country can never be made 
good, or considered seriously, while it encourages the 
production of bad art by giving prominent places to the 
pictures of painters who have no aim above gratifying a 
taste founded both on ignorance and vulgarity. 

H. §. 


BOOKS. 


——~o—— 


THE PRICE OF BLOOD+ 

CaPpTaAIN SEMENOFF’s former books are familiar to English 
readers, Both The Battle of Tsushima and Rasplata (“The 
Reckoning”) were expanded forms of the diary kept by him 
during the war between Russia and Japan. The Price of 
Blood contains the concluding part of that diary,—the sequel 
to the battle of Tsushima, the captivity of the author, and the 
return to Russia after the Treaty of Portsmouth. We had 
little but praise to bestow upon the first two instalments of the 
diary. The Battle of Tsushima gave us a memorable account 
of a great naval battle under modern conditions; it was full 
of such vivid touches and unexpected but credible detuils as 
reminded the reader at every turn that he had before him the 
words of an eyewitness. It was made more valuable bya 
preface by Sir George Clarke, who enforced the lesson of the 
battle: that the moral advantage was from the beginning on 
the side of the Japanese, because they desired simply and 
solely to search out and destroy their enemy, whereas the 
Russians contented themselves with the uninspiring object of 
passing through the Japanese line to the shelter of Vladi- 
vostok. Rasplata, which has been translated, we believe, into 
nearly all European languages, drew an astonishing picture of 
the paralysis of authority at Port Arthur at the beginning of 
the war; of Admiral Alexeieff wielding his terrible green 
pencil which sacrificed others, and temporarily saved his own 
reputation at St. Petersburg; and of the sortie from Port Arthur 
on August 10th, 1904, when the Russian fleet was scattered, 
and any possibility of effective naval action by Russia was 
deferred till the arrival of the second fleet under Rojestvensky. 
Captain Semenoff’s ship the ‘ Diana’ was chased into Saigon, 
a neutral port, where the officers and crew were released on 
parole. Captain Semenoff either was indifferent to the sanctity 
of his word when given to an enemy, or honestly held that his 
word, for some reason not made clear to the reader, was not 
truly pledged. Whatever the reason, he proceeded on his 
return to Russia to take service under Admiral Rojestvensky, 
and thus it was that he was in the Russian flagship at the 
battle of Tsushima. 

The Price of Blood begins at the point where Captain 
Semenoff, seriously wounded, found himself on board the 
‘Buoyni’ after leaving the flagship. Thence he was trans- 
ferred to the destroyer ‘ Bedovy,’ and he was in her when she 
was surrendered to the Japanese without any reasonable 
attempt having been made to get up steam in all the boilers 











* The Price of Blood: the Sequel to “ Rasplata”’ and “ The Battle of Toushima.” 
vA Captain Vladimir Semenoif, L.R.N. ‘Translated by Leonard Lewery and 
jor F. RB. Godfrey, R.M.L.I. London: John Murray. [5s.) 
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to escape. The covers were also still on the guns. Captain 
Semenofft writes with bitterness of “the crime of the com- 
mander of the ‘ Bedovy,’” whose vessel had not even been 
scratched in the battle of Tsushima, and informs us that at the 
time, owing to weakness caused by his wounds, he himself was in 
a state of partial delirium, and scarcely knew what was happen- 
ing. On recognising what had happened, he concluded that 
for him the game was up, as he must expect to be executed 
by the Japanese for having broken his parole. He tried to 
kill himself, but twice his revolver missed fire. Thereupon he 
decided that what-was to be must be, and he concerned himself 
with ways and means of inducing the Japanese, when his hour 
should come, to shoot him instead cf hanging him. We 
may look a little ahead here and say that, owing to a fortunate 
clerical error in the lists, the Japanese never knew that 
Captain Semenoff had been in the ‘ Diana.’ All his suspense 
was unnecessary, therefore, when he supposed that he was 
being treated in hospital merely in order to make him well 
enough to be executed! 

Captain Semenoff tells us that for a long time he hesitated 
to publish this third and final instalment of his diary, and 
we think his hesitation was well founded. The diary of a 
wounded man after an unparalleled battle has a poignancy 
of its own, but on the whole the book cannot compare in 
interest with the two earlier ones, and it contains much that 
only qualities of exceptional power or importance could 
excuse. We said in reviewing Rasplata that Captain 
Semenoff’s strictures—or rather his way of conveying his 
strictures—seemed to have provoked resentment among his 
countrymen. We dare say the strictures were deserved; but 
this book develops quite a new line of denunciation. It is a 
considered attack upon the Japanese, upon their treatment of 
their prisoners, and upon their professed and famous 
“chivalry.” Russian officers who are attacked, whether 
justly or not, can retort, whether justly or not, that for all 
his diary, Captain Semenoff was brought to trial as being 
concerned in the surrender of the ‘ Bedovy,’ and was held 
culpable. But the Japanese retort must depend for its effect 
upon the sympathy which they can rely upon from other 
nations. For ourselves, we have no predisposition to sym- 
pathise more with one side than the other; if the Japanese 
are our allies, the Russians are our very good friends, and we 
trust that they will long remain so. We judge the worth of 
Captain Semenoff’s comments only from his tone, and from 
his general appearance of credibility. We must confess that 
we are not prepossessed. Of the treatment of the Japanese 
prisoners at Sassebo after Tsushima Captain Semenoff 
writes :— 

“The authorities of the hospital would not furnish us with 

screens even; although everybody knows that such things are 
common enough in Japan, even in the poorest households. .. . 
‘But why did not you complain?’ ... you may ask me. ‘ Why, 
simply because refusal would be certain: and what is more, there 
would be malicious relish in this refusal, a triumphing over 
helpless men who had the cheek to complain and ask favours.’ 
In the Middle Ages, when knighthood flourished at its height, 
every violence inflicted on a prisoner, captured in a fair fight, 
was considered to be a disgrace. The term itself, ‘a fair fight,’ 
signified an encounter of two belligerents who believed in the 
honour of war, who were ready to fight to the very last, but who 
also esteemed each other as equals. In Japan this rule was 
utterly unknown. In Japan, the business of a spy, which the 
most impoverished tenth-rate lance-knight would shrink from in 
utter disgust, was, from time immemorial, considered highly 
valorous. The object of war was not only victory and conquest, 
but revenge and enslavement.” 
It is of course odiously unfair to quote past history against 
a people whose rapid and recent rise to civilisation is their 
peculiar achievement ; nor does it lie in the mouth of one who 
broke his parole to condemn an army which reserves peculiar 
praise for him who follows the highly perilous profession of a 
military spy. All armies employ spies. An Intelligence 
Department is a department of spies. The Chinese and 
Japanese, with a native inclination to mystery and secrecy, 
only exceed Western nations in the honour they pay to 
legitimate espionage. Why should Captain Semenoff confuse 
spying on an enemy with the moral obliquity of such 
domestic spying as is known as délation in France ? 

Later we come upon this :— 

“When the Colonel and the interpreter came to pay their 
reepects to the Admiral and to askif he was satisfied, Rojéstvensky 
told them quite plainly, that in Russia pigs were better treated 
than we had been in Japan. The Colonel, in much confusion, 
blundering out excuses, abruptly departed, and we did not see 





him again till we were on the point of leaving. ‘The interpreter 
did his utmost to explain to us that the poor man, who was a 
thorough Japanese, had endeavoured to treat us in a European 
manner, but that ignorance of our customs had frustrated his 
efforts.” 

We cannot help preferring the interpreter’s judgment to 
Captain Semenoff’s. 

Captain Semenoff considers it an outrage that the prisoners 
should have been asked to sign a paper giving their word to 
be of good behaviour, yet he admits that drunkenness and 
quarrelling among them were frequent. We cannot multiply 
instances. The reader will find many in the book, and we 
shall be surprised if he does not agree with us in thinking 
that the author displays much perversity and a want of 
candour. Perversity may have been very natural in a sick 
man suffering from dangerous and painful wounds, but it is 
unpleasant to find it repeated after due reflection. 

We notice a few misprinta On p. vi. “ August 10, 1907,” 
should read “ August 10, 1904.” On p. 31 the date “May 22” 
seems to be irreconcilable with the date “May 27” given 
immediately above. On p. 37 and elsewhere “Sheffers” is 
wrong. Scheepers was the name of the Cape Dutchman 
executed by the British. On p.71 “piles” should surely be 
“ tiles.” 





THE FOLLY OF PATRIOTISM.* 

WE reviewed a few weeks back a book aimed at 
demonstrating the wickedness of patriotism. The French 
writer has his counterpart among ourselves in the author of 
Europe's Optical Illusion. In Channel the 
propaganda has, it is true, assumed a milder type. The 
enlightened Frenchman holds patriotism to bea crime against 
society, or, rather, against the only part of society worthy of 
the name, the proletariat. The equally enlightened but more 
practical Englishman is content with calling patriotism an 
illusion. Mr. Angell’s main point is that the advantages 
customarily associated with national independence and security 
have no existence outside the popular imagination. The habit 
of unnumbered centuries has made nations believe that it is 
a good thing to be their own masters, and to reckon subjection 
to foreigners the worst evil that can befall them. But why 
should it be an evil? What real harm would it do them to 
belong to some other Power? In the ancient world, indeed, 
conquest brought with it real misfortunes. “It not infrequently 
meant the enslavement of the conquered people and the 
acquisition of wealth in the form of slaves.” Even in the 
Middle Ages it “ meant at least immediate tangible booty in 
the shape of movable property.” But now conquest leaves 
everything worth talking about where it found it. Mr. 
Angell boldly puts the case which he wants to demolish in 
the form most likely to come home to his readers. He 
imagines a German army looting the cellars of the Bank of 
England. The immediate effect of such an incident would, he 
admits, be inconvenient. “There would be a run on every 
bank in England, and all would suspend payment.” But the 
complexity of modern finance bas made the money markets of 
the world so dependent on one another that the breakdown of 
one means the breakdown of all. Mr. Angell then describes 
the effect that this fact would exert upon the conqueror in 
possession :— 

“The German generalissimo in London might be no more 
civilised than Attila himself, but he would soon find the difference 
between himself and Attila. Attila, luckily for him, did not have 
to worry about a bank rate and such like complications; but the 
German general, while trying to sack the Bank of England, would 
find that his own balance (did he possess one) in the Bank of 
Berlin would have vanished into thin air, and the value of even 
the best of his investments dwindled as though by a miracle 
German finance would only be saved from utter collapse by the 
undertaking on the part of the German Government scrupulously 
to respect private property, and especially bank reserves.” 


which 


crossing the 


Mr. Angell is equally at ease as to the effects of invasion on 
our trade. If Germany wishes to destroy that, she must first 
destroy our population, and of this there is no fear. Even if 
it be granted that a successful invasion would give her 
the power to do so, we need be under no alarm as to her 
She will not gratify ber hostility at the cost of 
The payment of an 


using it. 
destroying her most valuable customers. 
indemnity may seem a more likely form of disaster than a 
successful invasion; but Mr. Angell will not allow that such a 
demand will ever be made. The world has grown wiser since 


* Europe's Optical Illusion, By Norman Angell, London : Simpkin, Marsball, 
and Co, 


2s. 6d. 
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the Franco-German War. To prove this he imagines patriotic 
Germans reduced to finding the money necessary to put an end 
to the occupation of their country by English soldiers. In 
what form is the indemnity to be paid? Paper would be too 
unstable a medium, and to drain Germany of five hundred 
millions in gold would send up the Bank-rate all over Europe 
7 or 8 per cent. This would mean financial ruin to Great 
Britain as well as to Germany, and the leaders of finance in 
London would at once insist on the indemnity being waived. 
But why did not this result follow the payment of the French 
indemnity after the war ef 1870? Though forty years ago 
Berlin was not the “financial centre of the universe” in the 
sense and to the extent that London is now, it was even then 
a power in the money market. Yet the German bankers 
made no effort to stop the flow of wealth into their country. 
They contentedly ran the risk, and stilled their anxieties by 


the recollection that if the indemnity had inconvenient | 


consequences for Germany, it had far worse for France. 


It is fair to say, however, that Mr. Angell is more merciful 
than he at first appears to be. He does not propose at once to 
leave us with no better security against invasion than the dislike 
of European financiers to dear money. He does not suggest 
immediate disarmament. On the contrary, “so long as the 
current philosophy in Europe remains what it is,” he does 
not wish to see our war budget “reduced by a single 
sovereign.” The conversion of England to the doctrine that 
victory brings no gain, and defeat only temporary loss, must 
go hand-in-hand with the conversion of other nations. We 
do not share Mr. Angell’s conviction that the ground is all 
prepared for this consummation, but our scepticism is possibly 


due to our low opinion of the means by which he hopes to see | 


it brought about. It is to be achieved, we read, by the 





other theory the normal relation between the Mother. 
country and her dependent communities would be that 
which we maintained with our American Colonies between 
1776 and 1783. But when this has been admitted, the 
question, Is a Canadian or an Australian no nearer to us than 
a citizen of the United States ? remains to be answered. 

Mr. Angell, as we have seen, holds that Englishmen 
would be equally happy if they were under German 
rule, and that Germans would be equally happy if they 
were under English rule. It is irrational, therefore, to 
take any measures for perpetuating the existing European 
order, since only a sentimentalist can set any value on its 
maintenance. Mr. Angell is a philosopher in these matters, 
and so, we are sure, is not a stickler for trifles. He would 
still allow Englishmen to stand up at the first note of “God 
Save the King.” It is only when it comes to spending money 
on armaments and attaching an absurd value to the flag that 
the fire kindles, and he sets to work to expose the folly of self. 
defence in nations. Probably in private life Mr. Angell is 
less consistent and less inclined to preach the burglar’s gospel 
that to the wise man meum and tuum are but two names for 
the same thing. If he is anxious to make converts, he will do 
well to apply his reasoning to subjects that come nearer home, 
and convince the average man that marriage and private 
property are asanuch illusions as patriotism. If sentiment is 
to be banished from politics, it cannot reasonably be retained 
in morals, 





THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST CONSUMPTION,* 
[CoMMUNICATED. } 
Ir you are a reviewer of medical books, you come now and 
again across one which takes away your breath. It looked 


foundation of an International Disarmament League, the las dull as its fellows—all good medical books look dull— 
essential feature of which would be “that, for every member | 


enrolled in England, a corresponding league should enrol a 
German in Germany. The same principle would be applied 


| 


and you resigned yourself to the usual Graeco-Latin 
jargon ; the usual headings of chapters, History, Pathology, 
Symptomatology, Diagnosis, Prognosis, Treatment, Results; 


to Parliamentary parties,” and in the end “extended to the | 444 the usual statistics, temperature-charts, and reports 


clergy, University professors, students, trades unions, and 


! 


of cases. Then, all of a sudden, you are conscious that 


so on.” If disarmament is to be postponed until this SNOW- | the book is full of passion, and pity, and the tears of 
ball process has reached its goal, we shall go on building | things; you feel behind the long words the vivid presence of 


‘ Dreadnoughts’ for some years to come. 

In this way Mr. Angell professes to have disposed of the 
foolish dread of foreign aggression upon our own country. 
There remains, however, the equally idle phantom of 
aggression upon our Colonies, and this he proceeds to lay 


to rest inasingle trenchant paragraph. In the first place, | 


no nation could gain any advantage by conquering them. In 
the second place, Great Britain would suffer no material 
damage by losing them. Here Mr. Angell is on somewhat 
firmer ground. He confines himself to purely material con- 
siderations, and where Colonies are concerned the material 
side is the least important element in the case. But when he 


says that “the British Colonies are in fact independent nations | 


in alliance with the Mother-country, to whom they are no 
source of tribute or economic profit, their economic relations 
being settled not by the Mother-country but by the Colonies,” 
the controversy is not as completely settled as he seems to 
think. Let us grant that England derives from her Colonies 
neither tribute nor trade advantages, is it no gain to 
her that the stream of emigration flows to them rather 
than to foreign countries? The Irish element in Australia 
may not always have been very friendly to England, but 
compare it with the Irish element in the United States. It 
may be only sentiment that leads a Colonist to buy English 
rather than French or German goods, but a sentimental 
customer is still a customer, and in that character is a con- 
tributor to that “material well-being” which Mr. Angell 
regards as the highest aim of the politician. It is true, 
indeed, that on some points England is more able to enforce 
her own point of view upon foreign nations than upon her own 
Colonies. The Indian subjects of the Crown have had no cause 
to welcome the incorporation of the Boer Republicsintoa British 
South Africa. But this is a necessary incident of a federal 
system. Where the real or supposed interests of the whole 
and the part come in conflict, the Colonist will put his own 
particular State before the Empire. But long before federa- 
tion was thought of the greatest English statesmen had pro- 
claimed that Colonies must be administered on the lines 
which they thought good for themselves rather than on 
those which England thought good for herself. On any 





| 
| 
| 





the disease ; and youcan well-nigh hear the able young doctor 
who wrote the book swearing angrily at the poverty of treat- 
ment and results. Through the thunder of medical phrases 
comes a human voice; and before you have time to look 
round you are deep in tragedy, and hear Death knocking, 
now at the towers of kings, now at the shanties of the poor 
So it is with this admirable book, The Conquest of Con- 
sumption: an Economic Study. It is written by Dr. Arthur 
Latham and Mr. Garland; and what they do not know, the 
two between them, about the cause, course, and statistics 
of consumption is not worth knowing. Here, in pure and 
quiet English, we have at last a true economic study of our 
country’s chief disease. What does it cost us in money, let 
alone lives and suffering, to maintain “our consumptive 
population”? This dreadful fact runs through the book, 
that we have in England and Wales alone a population of 
two hundred and fifty or three hundred thousand consumptives, 
dying at the rate of one every quarter of an hour. What is 
the cost to the living of so many dying? Is the money well 
spent? What return do we get for it? Are we, with our 
present knowledge of the disease, or are we not, on the right 
lines ? 

We seem to be at, or near, the parting of the ways. We are 
no longer content with the old system and its vague charity. 
In former days we left the doctors to fight the disease for 
us; and they did what they could. Now, we are beginning to 
say that the nation ought to do its own fighting, and if it will 
not, ought to be compelled. The doctors were our mercenaries ; 
now, we are talking of conscription, universal service, the 
whole nation in arms against that host of diseases which we 
call tuberculosis. For of course the nature of the disease is 
the same, whether it be in the lungs or in the bones, joints, 
glands, or skin. The disease is the bacilli of tubercle, multi- 
plying in a congenial soil, and manufacturing in the blood, as 
in a chemical factory, their special products. A century ago, 
Lawnnec, the inventor of the stethoscope, discovered, or redis- 
covered, consumption as a distinct and separate disease, 
different from any mere inflammation of the lungs. More 








* The Conquest of Consumption: an Economic Study. By Arthur Latham, 
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than half-a- 


jpoculation of rabbits that it is a communicable disease; and 
ded on those experiments our present knowledge. Then 


3 that profound change in the world’s way of looking at 
- os which was wrought by Pasteur. Finally, in 1881, 


Koch discovered, isolated, proved, and demonstrated under 
the microscope the very cause of all tuberculosis, the disease 
itself there in a test-tube, the actual germs of tubercle, and 
said of them :— 

“Henceforth, in our warfare against this fearful scourge of our 

race, we have to reckon not with a nameless something, but with a 
definite parasite. The conditions of its life are, for the most part, 
already known; and they can be further studied. Above all 
things, we must shut-off, so far as we can, the sources of the 
infection.” 
In 1990 came the failure of the first use of tuberculin against 
the disease. That failure twenty years ago of the “old 
tuberculin” gave way, or rather led the way, to the present 
well-judged, well-measured, and well-guarded use of the “ new 
tuberculin,” plus the fresh air and graduated exercises of a 
sanatorium. There is no likelihood that any drug will ever be 
found to act on the tubercular diseases as quinine acts on 
malaria, and thyroid extract on myxoedema. All treatment 
must be slow, continuous, and closely and wisely supervised. 
And, above all, the consumptive patient must be treated in 
the early stage of the disease. The majority of cases that 
are treated early, and steadily, and with care and good 
judgment, recover. 

But we all know the hard fact, that the consumptive poor 
in town or country have not a fair chance of recovery. Also 
we know the length and weariness of the way of their dying, 
and how the disease chooses the young people, boys and girls, 
young working men, young nursing mothers. The poor have 
no time to be ill: they cannot afford to lose a job. Even 
the visit once a week or once a fortnight to the out-patient 
department may bring them near to that loss. Therefore the 
consumptive poor stick to work, thousands of them, till their 
disease is far advanced, and console themselves with cod-liver 
ciland tonics. At last they are beaten out of work. Then 
they put down their names on the long waiting-list of this or 
that general or special hospital; and they wait, it may be for 
three months, before there is a bed. No general hospital is 
glad to have them, and the special hospitals cannot take a 
quarter of the cases. In bed, when they do at last get there, 
they are rested, nursed, fed-up, and patched-up; then the 
bed is needed for some more urgent or more hopeful case, 
and they go out, unfit for work, back to worse poverty 
than before. They go out, indeed, many of them or most of 
them, just to die all over again, either in the infirmary or in 
what they call home. All this time they are more or less 
infective, and cannot so much as spit in the gutter without 
charging the air with germs. Often the room where they are 
dying is the room where the children are living; and though 
death removes the chief cause of infection, the very walls 
and floor, uncleaned, unscrubbed, may remain, we know not 
how long, able to infect new tenants. 

Dr. Chesney, in her recent lectures—and most excellent 


they are—at the Battersea Polytechnic on “ Tuberculosis and | 


its Prevention,” says that in the seventeenth century in 
France they did notify and isolate cases of consumption. 
This prudent method was lost. It is a dismal bit of the 
history of medicine, these precious facts lost, as if they were 
of no importance. Then came that long bad period when 
the consumptives were shut in warm rooms in stagnant air, 
till at last, from the teaching of Klencke, Villemin, Pasteur, 
Koch, and the bitter teaching of experience, the doctors took 
courage, and the prison doors were flung wide. Sunshine and 
fresh air were found able, more or less, to kill off the germs, 
which are the disease; therefore our consumptive population, 
those who could afford it, were set to fill themselves with 
sunshine and fresh air. The discovery of the open-air treat- 
ment of consumptives is often put to the credit of “ common- 
sense.” But this common-sense was the practical application 
of facts found and proved in laboratories, and the whole 
College of Physicians was really trooping after Pasteur and 
Koch. Anyhow, what have the Riviera, the Engadine, and 
cur South Coast done for our consumptive poor? They go 
on dying in every infirmary and hospital, every village, and 
every back street. They are, past all doubt, infective. The 
hospital aceommodation for them is hopelessly inadequate. 
They cannot afford to go to private sanatoria, nor to stay 
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century ago, Klencke and Villemin proved by | there long enough. To help them, all sorts of charities and 


associations—on the cld-fashioned lines, working apart or in 
rivalry—do something, but not much. Tbe cost to the nation 
is colossal, and the money, for want of a clear programme and 
intimate co-operation, is in great part wasted. Meanwhile 
the national milk-supply tends to spread the disease, and a 
crafty dairyman can so “fake” tuberculous cows that the 
inspector will pass them as healthy. 

This review, if it be a review, of Dr. Latham’s and 
Mr. Gurland’s book may at least induce the reader to 
buy and study it. The conquest of consumption, they 
say, will never cease save by establishment of special 
dispensaries, compulsory notification, compulsory universal 
insurance against the disease, rigorous and despotic 
vigilance over the milk trade, segregation of the hope- 
less cases, and, above all, unity of our many charitable 
institutions, corporations, teaching centres, Friendly Societies, 


Trade-Unions, and municipal powers into one great 
standing army. If it were possible to enforce the insur- 
ance against tuberculosis of every person over fifteen 


years old at three shillings a year, three farthings a week, it 
would provide money enough to send every one of our con 
sumptive poor, at an early stage of the disease, to a national 
sanatorium for six months. and to help the family during that 
period. Then in a few years, when the hopeless cases had 
died, we should see the beginning of the end of consumption 
in this country. Only, we must all work together. But what 
Government will help us? Will any Government dare to 
handle tuberculosis as an infective disease, or to enforce a 
scheme of national insurance of all adults? There is no 
present hope of any such measures ; it is we who must enforce 
our scheme on the Government; we must advance on them, 
like the Reds of the Midi, with a Marseillaise. It should 
be sung nightly in every music-hall. ‘To arms, citizens; up 
with you on the barricades against the White Death! Solony 
as we were divided, it had dominion over us; now we are united, 
and the day of our deliverance is at hand!” Doctors are 
cold-blooded creatures ; they do not (thank Heaven !) give time 
to the production of poetry and of music. But they may 
inspire somebody to write the words and the tune of this 
Marseillaise, which is urgently needed for the war against 
book 





tuberculosis. And here in this quiet-looking are 
prophecy and vision enough for half-a-dozen poets and 
musicians. 





EVOLUTIONARY SOCIALISM.* 

Ir is impossible for any journal which is not specially devoted 
to the subject to keep pace with the issues of the Socialist 
Press, and, as one Socialist volume is very much like another, 
our readers will not complain of some reticence on our part 
The above volume, however, is of historical importance, and 
we must endeavour briefly to chronicle its career. 

| In 1898 the German Social Democratic Party found them- 
| selves united in the bond of discipleship to Karl Marx, who in 
an elaborate but extremely obscure treatise had sought to 
place Socialism on what was called a scientific basis. His 
|} argument rested mainly on certain statements made by 
Ricardo and other so-called orthodox economists, obiter dicta 
which, when forced into the interpretation put on them by 
Marx, would have been repudiated by their authors, as they 
certainly have been by the whole school of Liberal economists 
Marx, however, was not content to be an obscure writer on 
economics ; he also essayed prophecy. Given the intense con 
sciousness of the inequalities of modern civilisation, and th« 
passionate desire for their removal and reform, which ave 
characteristic of the psychology of the modern crowd, Marx, 
by way of explanation, applied to the situation a theory 
of value and of surplus value, which, involving as it does 
the supersession of money by social-labour-notes, to th« 
unbiassed judgment is practically unthinkable. His analysis 
however, served as an hypothesis, and enabled bis party & 
launch a theory of Socialism, with a definite policy, which 
had little or nothing to do with the economic argument on 
which it was based. Marx, moreover, as we have said, went 
further, and prophesied that the present basis of society, as 
explained in his analysis, was 8o iniquitous and so insupport 
able that it was bound to collapse and to give place to the 
Socialist State. Time went on, and obviously his prophecy 


* Evolutionary Socialiem: a Criticism and Afirmation. By Edward Bernstein 
Translated by Edith C. Harvey. “ The Socialist Library,’ Vol. VIL, Lom ton 
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was not being fulfilled. At this point Edward Bernstein, a 
leader among German Socialist journalists, wrote a letter 
(subsequently expanded into this book) to a meeting of the 
party assembling at Stuttgart :— 

“T set myself,” he says, “against the notion that we have to 
expect shortly a collapse of the bourgeois economy, and that social 
democracy should be induced by the prospect of such an imminent, 
great, social catastrophe to adapt its tactics to that assumption. 

The number of members of the possessing classes is to-day 
not smaller but larger. The enormous increase of social wealth is 
not accompanied by a decreasing number of large capitalists, but 
by an increasing number of capitalists of all degrees.” 

It is a curious commentary on the psychological attitude of 
the Socialist crowd that a statement of this very obvious, and 
indeed self-evident, character had the effect of a bombshell. 
Bernstein was vehemently denounced by Karl Kautsky, a 
journalist colleague of his own; and a subsequent meeting of the 
party at Hanover, led by the windy eloquence of Herr Bebel, 
discussed and condemned the compromising heresy of Herr 
Bernstein. That Bernstein’s opinions were compromising to the 
Socialist argument is abundantly clear. If the distribution of 
wealth under the present system is widening, cadit quaestio. A 
slow improvement is all that poor human nature can expect. 
True, the pace at which this practicable and inevitable 
amelioration proceeds is too slow for the temper of the crowd, 
and Bernstein argues that his recognition of facts does not 
invalidate the claims of Socialism; but Kautsky and the 
extreme Marxists are surely right in their apprehension that 
the citadel is surrendered by the admissions of Bernstein. 
Progress must be by the morcellement or wider distribution of 
private property, and not by any form of collective ownership. 
Karl Kautsky in his Le Marxisme et son Critique Bernstein 
sums up the situation in the exclamation: “But Bernstein 
thinks to develop Marxism, when he cries to it: ‘ Arridre 
retourne & Kant, retourne a Lange, retourne &@ Proudhon,’ et 
méme on entendra: Retourne ad Bastiat!" This reminds us of 
Lassalle’s scurrilous attack on Schulze-Delitzsch, whom he 
sought to dishonour by joining his name with the honoured 
name of Bastiat in his Herr Bastiat Schulze von Delitzsch, 
der Ockonomische Julian. Schulze-Delitzsch was a popular 
leader who did something, by his advocacy of Co-operation 


and savings-banks, for the welfare of the people. Hej} 


naturally incurred the enmity of the rhetoricians. We are 


not aware that Herr Bernstein has done anything beyond | 


letting in a ray of truth on the discussions of the party. He 
has earned, however, the enmity of the thoroughgoing 
Marxists. Apparently, if we may judge by the inclusion of 
this volume in“ The Socialist Library,” our English Socialists 
are adopting the more plausible but more illogical position 
of Bernstein. 

There is a further amusing sequel to the controversy. 
Schuize-Delitzsch was said to have plagiarised from Bastiat; 
so Bernstein is said to have plagiarised from M. P. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, a principal exponent of the école libérale of political 


economy. M. Leroy-Beaulicu in the latest edition of his | 


classical work on Collectivism complains querulously, but not 
without some sense of the humorous aspects of the situation, 
that Bernstein has borrowed without due acknowledgment 
The so-called 


contention. There the question remains. 


scientific basis of Socialism has been discredited and | 


abandoned by the more reasonable Socialists; but the senti- 
ment of the thing keeps the dead body in some semblance of 
animation, drawing its baneful inspiration, not from any 
scientific theory, but from visions of impracticable Utopias. 


evaporation of a form of fanaticism which is not without its 
generous and alluring aspects. 





JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY.* 
Tus volume contains only a gleaning of the Motley letters, 
but there are some good handfuls which it was quite worth 
while to gather. There is, for instance, a correspondence 
with Bismarck. Perhaps the most interesting letter is one 
which J. L. Motley wrote from London in the September of 
that annus mirabilis 1870. In this he counselled moderation in 
the terms which victorious Germany was to impose on France. 
Such moderation would “inspire confidence for the future.” 
What answer Bismarck returned to his old friend—they 


* John Lothrop Motley and his Family. By his Danghter and Herbert St. John 
Mildmay. London; Johu Lane. [| 163, net.) 





: : 2 “““!in London at the hour of his death.) 
some portion of his proof of the absurdity of the Marxian | 





had been at College together—we do not know, but 
wrote “damn confidence” on the margin of the a he 
Then there are seven letters from Oliver Wendell — 
addressed to one of Mr. Motley’s daughters, the mn 
written a few weeks after her father’s death—he Pe 
in England in May, 1877, in his sixty-third ventas 
last dated June, 1893, very near the end of the write . 
life. Motley’s own letters of the Civil War periog are 
course, noteworthy. The editors tell us that they va 
omitted some “rather strong expressions of opinion on de 
subject of the American Civil War.” To judge by what has 
been left, these must be more than “rather strong.” Motle 
did our Government the justice of acknowledging that it “e 
resisted invitations from France to recognise the Confederae 
but he says: “the English hate us.” Surely that never me 
true. As for the “bullying between 1807 and 1812,” we Were 
fighting for our lives. Afterwards we were very much afraid 
of them in the matter of Canada, and we had more than once 
been grossly affronted. However, at such a time men cannot 
be expected to measure their words. The story of the great 
book which has given Motley so high a place among the 
historians of the world is more interesting than flattering to 
our intelligence. It was refused by John Murray, and finally 
published at the author's risk by Chapman. But then we may 
urge that the author did not even look for a publisher on hig 
own side of the Atlantic. As soon as it made its appearance 
its success was assured. J. A. Froude admined it greatly, but, 
oddly enough, proposed to review it along with Prescott’s 
Philip II., which was then about to be published. No one 
now would think of classing Prescott and Motley together. 
We must give a good story told in a letter of 1863. A Com. 
mittee of Public Safety had been formed at Warsaw, and the 
Russians did not like it. The Grand Duke Constantine asked 
a certain General whether he had made any discoveries as to 
the people who composed it. “ Yes,” he replied. “ Who are 
they?” “Let me just tell you who don’t belong toit. I 
don’t for one. Your Imperial Highness does not, I think, for 
another. But for all the rest of Warsaw I can’t say.” 





THE HOUSE OF YORKE.* 
Tue first Lord Hardwicke held the Great Seal for eighteen 
years (1737-1755), and left his mark on the administration of 
Equity. In the next generation the fortunes of the house 
were darkened by a tragedy. Charles Yorke, the first Earl's 


| second son, died two days after being sworn in as Lord 


Chancellor. The common story is that he committed suicide; 
Lady Biddulph prints a document, his wife’s narrative, which 
attributes his death to natural causes, if the agonising dis- 
traction of mind which the appointment brought with it can 
be called natural. Charles Yorke’s second son succeeded to 
the title as third Earl. He was the first Lord-Lientenant 
of Ireland after the Union, and died, after a career of no 
little distinction, in 1834, being succeeded by the son of his 
half-brother, Admiral Sir Joseph Yorke. The Admiral had 
been drowned three years before by a boat accident at Spit- 
head. (His wraith was seen by a relative at a concert 
Charles Philip 
Yorke was then in his thirty-fifth year, and had seen some 
service in his father’s profession. He was born too late for 
the European wars, but he had the good fortune to bes 
Midshipman in the flagship ‘Queen Charlotte’ when Lord 


| Exmouth bombarded Algiers, and even to have command ofa 


tender which took an active part in the fray. It was no 


| bloodless fight, for the British fleet lost between eight and 
The dissent of Herr Bernstein, however, marks a step in the | ee 7 a B . 


nine hundred in killed and wounded. He then spent five 
years on the North American Station, and eight years, off and 
on, in the Mediterranean, with a holiday in between in 
Sweden. Seven years after his succession to the title he 
was appointed by Sir Robert Peel to be a Lord-in-Waiting. 
This brought with it various Court employments, as attend- 
ances on Kings and Emperors and the like. When Peel 
declared for a repeal of the Oorn-laws Lord Hardwicke 
resigned his office. In 1849 he went to sea again, and had 
special employment at Genoa, where he helped to keep 
some restless patriots in order. His services were approved 
at home, but with no great heartiness; indeed, when a few 
years later he applied for employment in the Baltic Fleet, the 
Genoese business was used against him. Meanwhile he had 
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_ 
tered Lord Derby's first Cabinet as Postmaster-General, 
= served in the second as Lord Privy Seal. In -the interval 
eer acted as Chairman of a Commission appointed to 
report on the question of manningthe Navy. Lady Biddulph 
cghtly tells us very little about his political life, but she 
ya us a pleasing picture of Lord Hardwicke as the father 
ys family, the head of a great house, and the owner of a 


great estate. 





NOVELS. 
SECOND STRING.* 

Second String is one among the first instalment of Messrs. 
Nelson’s new series of two-shilling novels. The print, paper, 
and general form are excellent, and show that it is possible 
to produce a pleasant-looking and readable volume with good 
type at a cheap figure. Whether there is margin enough for 
a reasonable remuneration of the author is another matter, 
upon which we do not feel confident to express any opinion. 
The price at which he chooses to dispose of his wares is, after 
all, a question for the novelist. He and his publisher have a 
perfect right to ask any sum between a penny and a pound. 
That the question will settle itself just like other questions of 
price is obvious. 

Mr, Anthony Hope, at any rate, has given full measure 
in his contribution to the new series. Second String is 
once and a half as long as many novels sold for six shillings. 
Bat it is quality, not quantity, that counts, and in this 
instance the quality is very good indeed. Yet a greater 
divergence from the author’s adventurous manner it would 
be impossible to imagine. The scene is entirely laid in a 
small provincial town or in London, and when the only really 


energetic character in the story gets a chance of returning | 


to the freer life and more spacious horizons of Canada, he 
decides not only to remain in London, but to give up the 
timber trade for publishing ! 
Andy Hayes is, in view of his antecedents and character, 
the least convincing thing in the whoie story. But the flesh- 





This decision on the part of | 


pots of the Old Country are so attractively displayed as to | 


weaken the call of the wild. Mr. Anthony Hope, as we know 
by this time, is an exceedingly persuasive writer, and we can 
the more readily acquiesce in the inherent improbability of 
Andy’s decision in that it furnishes us with an excellent 
entertainment. 

Andy Hayes, the “second string” of the story, is the son 
of the Head-Master of Meriton Grammar School, who had 
married en secondes noces the sister of the local butcher and 
horse-dealer, thus somewhat compromising his position with 
the county families. When the story opens, Andy, who 
fought inthe Boer War, and subsequently went to Canada, is 
home on a visit, combining pleasure with business. His 


father and stepmother are both dead, but Jack Rock, the | ; <_s 
| powerful romance ; but we do not complain, so painful is it, of ite 


butcher, is very much to the fore. Andy is no snob, and 
sincerely fond of Jack, but his position is by no means easy. 
By birth and education he belongs to another class, and 
the rift is inevitably widened by the friendship and 
patronage of his idol and hero, Harry Belfield, the Con. 
servative candidate for the division. So when Jack Rock 
offers Andy a certain £500 a year if he will take over the meat 
business, we are not altogether surprised at Andy’s refusal, 
Here again we must express our lively admiration for the 
wayin which Mr. Anthony Hope contrives to persuade us, 
against our natural instincts, that Jack Rock really liked 
Andy all the better for saying “ No.” Meantime Andy had 
managed to make himself not only very popular with, but 
almost indispensable to, Harry Belfield’s set,—to his timid 
fiancée Vivien Wellgood, who had come to regard him as a sort 
of policeman, to Harry himself as a political aide-de-camp and 
general backer, and to Miss Doris Flower of the variety stage, 
to whom, strangely enough, is entrusted the réle of fairy 
godmother. So when the prospects of the Canadian timber 
trade begin to look disheartening, Miss Flower resorts to 
an amiable conspiracy for keeping Andy in the country. But 
the truly astonishing thing is that she does not do this 
from selfish but from unselfish reasons. She wants to 
keep Andy as a friend and watchdog and policeman, not 
only for herself, but for Harry, and above all for Harry's 
fancée. When the reader has got thus far he will have 


a 
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| 
| 





probably found out three things,—first, that Miss Flower is 
the shrewdest and cleverest person in the book; second, that 
Andy, sv far from being a dullard, is much the most capable 
of the men ; and third, that Harry Belfield, for all his charm 
of person and manner, is nothing more than a philanderer. 
Andy, being of the tribe of hero-worshippers, is the last to 
discover that his idol is made of clay, but even his eyes are 
opened. The catastrophe is brought about by the fact that 
while Vivien Wellgood is in love with Harry, Harry falls in 
love with her companion Isobel Vintry, whom Vivien’s father 
wants to marry. Isobel, it may be remarked in passing, is by 
no means guiltless; but if she succeeds in detaching Harry 
from his allegiance to Vivien, she is sufficiently punished by 
marrying a man who is incapable of constancy. Wellgood, 
the hard anti-sentimentalist, forfeits all sympathy by behaving 
like a brute and a boor, and Vivien is consoled by drawing the 
first prize in the matrimonial lottery,—to wit, Andy; who has 
now come into his kingdom, and carried to a prosperous 
issue the candidature from which Harry. has ignominiously 
withdrawn. 

Though a good deal of space is devoted to love-making, 
legitimate and clandestine, Second String is a highly moral 
tale in that it exalts grit and straightforwardness, and holds 
up the philanderer to contempt. Incidentally it also shows 
that an income of £200 a week, the possession of a motor-car, 
immense popularity, and perpetual lunches at the most expen- 
sive restaurants do not conduce to perfect happiness, and 
that the stars of the variety stage are capable of paying a 
vicarious homage to the domesticity which their profession 
compels them to abjure. 





An Imperial Adventure. By Iver McIver. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 6s.)—Like the heroine of an Elizabethan drama, Sannie du 
Toit, a South African young lady, dons masculine attire and goes 
off to the wars. But while the sixteenth-century ladies usually 
did this for the sake of the tender passion, the modern Sannie 
leaves her home partly for love of adventure and partly to escape 
an unwelcome marriage. The story is dated back twenty years, 
and concerns the advance, in the time of Cecil Rhodes, to 
Mashonaland. The pictures of the veld are graphically drawn, 
and the hero and the other men of the expedition stand well out 
against the background. It may be doubted, however, whether 
any woman would really have survived the hardships which Sannie 
goes through in her disguise as Adrian Fourie. The book ends 
well with the discovery by the hero of the sex of his chum and 
their subsequent marriage. The situation, in fact, is like that at 
the end of Twel/th Night, when the Duke marries Vicla 


*“ But when in other habits you are seen, 


Orsino’s mistress and his fancy's queen.” 


Corporal Sam, and other Stories. By Q (A. T. Quiller-Couch), 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—These ten short stories show all the 
literary skill which we are accustom -d to find in the works of “Q’s” 
pen. The first is a tragedy, and might have been expanded into a 


brevity. Sometimes, as in “The Mayor’s Dovecot,” the motive is 
very slight. The Mayor has his dovecot robbed, and offers a 
reward of five shillings for the discovery of the offender. He 
had neglected to provide that the reward should be divided, and 
half the mothers in the town bring their penitent or 
children and claim the money. 
named, is “ bested.” But we enjoy all the more the art 
with which this little is made the most of A real fault is 
obscurity. We must own perplexed by “ Mutual 
Exchange, Limited,” the last of the ten, and a practised reader 
of tales to whom we handed it owns to the same feeling. Now 
we are willing to expend time on understanding Propertius and 
George Meredith, but we draw the line at the short story, however 


impenitent 
So the “ bester,” as he was locally 


ourselves 


distinguished the writer. 

READABLE Nove.s.—The Drums of 
Stacpoole. (John Murray. 6s.) 
the days of the Second Empire.——The Question. 
Truscott. (T. Werner 
Josephine sent her lover to earn distinction, and what came of it 


War. By H. de Vere 
-A story of life in France in 
By Parry 
Laurie. 6s.)—The story tells how 
This is good enough, but the best thing in the book is Pennel 
Barton.——-Fame. By B. M. Croker. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—A 
book about the making of books, on the lines of “The Giant's 
Robe.” In view of the literary subject, the punctuation is 
amazing. ‘“ She went more, and more abroad” is one specimen out 
The King’s Highway. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 


This is a series of highwayman stories, a 


Galloping 





of hundreds. 


(Same publishers. 6s.) 
continuation of Mr. Marriott Watson’s former book 
Dick is, of course, the type of the gallant highwayman. 
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THE QUARTERLIES. 


“Tue New Parliament and the House of Lords,” the last article 
in the Edinburgh, discusses in a temperate way the present political 
crisis. The Edinburgh strongly advised the House of Lords not 
to reject the Budget, and it is justified in pointing out that the 
action of the House, whether intrinsically right or wrong, has 
not had a good result. At the same time, it denounces the 
single-Chamber policy of the Ministry, while showing that the 
Second Chamber as at present constituted has very grave defects. 
Of late years it has been recruited in very dubious ways. The 


principle of reform has, however, been accepted with something | 


not far removed from unanimity; with this starting-point it 
cannot be difficult to reach a satisfactory result. “What a 
Second Chamber should do for us is to give us time.” Surely 
that should not be beyond our power to arrange. It would 
be something if it were provided that a measure sent up 
by two successive Houses of Commons should be submitted 


to the Crown.—— The article on “The English Peasant” is worth | 


careful consideration. The condition of the agricultural labourer 
is improving, though it still leaves much to be desired. 
family budgets, one for the end of the eighteenth century, the 
other for January, 1906, are full of significance. In the first the 
materials for bread cost 6s. 7d. out of a total of 9s.; in the second, 
4s, out of 15s. 5d. Much, of course, remains to be done, but the 
prospect is not without hope. In one matter the rural labourer is 
better off than his fellow of the town, though, indeed, the writer of 


the article does not seem to think so. He gets for, say, eighteen- | 


pence a week a dwelling which costs seven shillings at the least in a 
London suburb. There is a very interesting paper on “ English 
Waterways.” It is adverse to the employment of public money in 
subsidising this mode of transport. The great grievance against 
railways is that they give the foreigner preferential rates. They 
even adopt for him the convenient system of “cash on delivery.” 
But these are not sufficient reasons for spending £20,000,000 on 
subsidising canals. A study of the French Revolution is not 
inappropriate just now, and the reader will find much to interest 
him in the article dealing with this subject. There are statesmen 
who are busily engaged in “letting loose problems and turmoil,” 
to borrow the elegant phrase of Mr. Hilaire Belloc. We can 
but mention a very readable article on social history entitled “A 
Century of Scottish Life,” and a fine literary appreciation of 











Oliver Wendell Holmes.——We cannot speak so well of the essay | 


on Mary Wollstonecraft and Caroline Norton. Of the first we 
read :—“ Biographers have been at needless pains to write an 
apology for her connection with Imlay.” Her moral code was to 
dispense with marriage, and so, it seems, we are not to blame her. 
That may suit a problem novel, but it seems a little out of place 
here. Is it not a case of nocens absolvitur ? The remaining 
articles in the number are “ Art and Practice,” “ Minoan Crete,” 
and “The Last Years of the Protectorate.” 

It is scarcely profitable to write political articles or to criticise 
what is written when the statesmen in power may make any day 





a new declaration of policy, or put a new interpretation on | 
The writer of “ Revolution or | 


what they have already made. 
Reform” in the Quarterly has had to add a postscript in view of 
Mr, Asquith’s declaration of April 14th. But the title of his 
article is anyhow more fully justified than ever, and his practical 
advice becomes more important. This advice is, in brief: Let 


moderate men unite on the questions of the day such as reform | 


of the Upper House, and give up the food-taxes. If the Tariff 
Reform leaders refuse, we can only say of them what Gibbon 
said of the Roman nobles, that they were “more tenacious of 
property than of freedom,” and that they will end by losing both. 
——The other directly political paper, “The Referendum and its 
Critics,” by Professor Dicey, was mentioned in our issue of the 
23rd inst——The essay entitled “Socialism.—I. Its Meaning 
and Origin,” is chiefly historical. The foundation of Socialism, 
the writer thinks, is economic reform. That is certainly the 
aspect which attracts most of its adherents. They hope that it 
will do away with poverty. Some of us are convinced that it will 
greatly increase it ; but it is better to postpone the subject till we 
see what the writer has to say about “the present position and 
future prospects of the movement.” One question of foreign 
politics is directly discussed in “Greece and King George,” and 
another, of more importance to ourselves, indirectly in “The 
Economic Position of Germany,” by Mr. Edgar Crammond. In 
this some very striking facts and figures are set forth. Prominent 
among these is the great increase in the population—from forty-five 
millions in 1880 to sixty-one millions seven hundred thousand in 
1907—and the great transference, in respect of employment, from 
agriculture to industry and commerce. In 1882 the first numbered 
42°51 of the workers as against 45°53 of industry, trade, and 
commerce; the proportions were changed in 1907 to 28°63 as 
against 56:16. Emigration has almost ceased, and the problem of 





Two | 


providing for the rapidly increasing number hag beeome 

It is to such. facts rather than to the assurances of Weim 
lent optimists, often covering quite unbenevolent desi 24 
that we ought to attend. “The only policy open to thi 
country is a vast permanent increase in the naval expenditure" 
such is Mr. Crammond’s conclusion. It is certainly a relief to 
turn to the politics of the past as they are portrayed, as to one of 
their aspects, in “Society and Politics in the Ninetesst, 
Century.” The subject is “ Woman in Politics,” now presenti 
itself in a very different form under the auspices of Mrs, Pushes 
and her friends. The social foundation of the new order is whol] 
changed. Never again shall we have a Cabinet which hed. 
common great-grandmother.——The other articles are «4 Palace 
in the Syrian Desert,” by Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell, « Ear} 
Welsh Poetry,” by Professor W. Lewis Jones; “The Art of Ha”. 
James,” by Morton Fullerton; “The New Astronomy”; « India 
in the Seventeenth Century,” by Professor Stanley Lane-Poole. 
and “ Ancient and Modern Stoicism.” We may say that it is . 
remarkably good number. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
| reserved for review in other forms,]} 


The Palestine Exploration Fund: Quarterly Statement 
(38 Conduit Street. 2s. 6d.)—No explorations are in progress, 
| and the Statement is naturally less interesting than it has been of 
| late. Nevertheless, there are various noteworthy things in jt 
Perhaps the most curious is the account of the rise which has been 
for some time going on in the level of the Dead Sea. As the Soa 
has no outlet, this may have inconvenient results. There ar 
| deeutieen of the sites of the various Mizpehs in the Old 
Testament and of Jacob’s Well. Mr. Jennings-Bramley continue; 
| his interesting account of the Bedouin tribes of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula. There are obituary notices of Colonel Conder and of 
Mr. George Armstrong, who had been for many years acting. 
secretary to the Fund. His appointment was due to excellent 
work done between 1871-75 in the survey of Palestine, 4 
subscription is being raised for his widow and children. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| Further Essays on Border Ballads. By Lieutenant-Colonel the 
Hon. Fitzwilliam Elliot. (Andrew Elliot, Edinburgh. 33. 6d. net.) 
| —Colonel Elliot again applies, and that with effect, the Higher 
| Criticism to certain well-known ballads. The Scottish version of 
the “ Battle of Otterburn” is one of these; “ Kinmont Willie” is 
another. “Jamie Telfer o’ the Fair Dodhead” he holds to ke 
partly genuine; “Auld Maitland” he rejects altogether, We 
cannot follow his argument in detail, but we would express 
general agreement with it. Who, for instance, does not recognise 
a modern hand, and a very skilful one too, in this utterance of 
| “bauld Buccleuch ” ?— 
{ 


“ O is my basnet a widow's curch ? 
Or my lance a wand of the willow-tree ? 
Or my arm a ladye’s ro hand, 
i That an English lord should lightly me ? 


] ° ° ° ° 
And have they ta’en him, Kinmont Willie 
Without either dread or fear? 

And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 
Can back a steed or shake a spear?" 


What a modern ring about this last line! 





| 


Historical Essays. By James Ford Rhodes. (Macmillan ani 
Co, 9s. net.)—Most of these eighteen papers and addresses have 
been read or delivered to various societies and at sundry public 
functions; a large proportion of them have been previously printed 
Five of them are devoted to English historians (Gibbon, §.B. 
Gardiner, W. E. H. Lecky, Sir Spencer Walpole, and John Richard 
Green) ; three deal with American authors and journalists. Four 
have for their subject history as a science, the methods of writing 
it, and the materials to be used. Twodeal directly with American 
history. In “The Presidential Office” we have an appreciation of 
the Presidents of the United States from General Jackson downto 
Mr. Roosevelt, and the essay which follows gives an account of 
President Hayes’s tenure of office. Finally, we have a summary 
of S. R. Gardiner’s account of Oliver Cromwell. All the book is 
worth reading; but we have found “The Presidential Office” 
the most interesting. What a very flexible thing this said office 8 
What a very different thing it was in the hands of Lincoln from 
what it had been before and was to be afterwards. Some of the 
special criticisms, too, are noteworthy. Dr. Rhodes thinks that 
President Cleveland’s bellicose Message in the Venezuela affair 
was a mistake. The United States Government does not think 50 
| highly of its protégée as it did. “Protection,” says our author, 


| 
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a propos of President McKinley and the Dingley Tariff, “ is 

tive to those who allow immediate returns to obscure 
prospec! tive advantages.” Unfortunately, this preference is the 
t common of human failings. 





mos 
Porfirio Dias. By José F. Godoy. (G. P. Putnam’s Sone. 
10s. 6d.)—“ The Master-Builder of a Great Commonwealth” i 


the sub-title which Sefior Godoy uses, and the description is Re 
misapplied. What a world of difference there is between the 
Mexico of Santa Anna, who was President for the last time in 
1855, and the Mexico of Porfirio Diaz! And it is the man who 
has made the difference, as far as such changes aro ever wrought 
by individnal effort and character, Porfirio Diaz was elected 
President by “a nearly unanimous vote” in 1877, At the end 
of his term he handed over his power to a successor ; this peaceful 
transmission happened for the second time in Mexican history. 
In 1884 he was re-elected, and he has held office ever since, 
his seventh term ending in the present year. What hoe has 
done in this period can be read here. It will not be pretended 
that the estimate is wholly impartial. In fact, it is a sort of 
ficial statement, for it has been submitted to the President 
himself, As such we may accept it while we readily acknowledge 
its interest. 





Recollections of a Yorkshire Village. By J.S. Fletcher. (Digby, 
Long, and Co. 6s.)—We are always glad to hear what Mr. 
Fletcher has to say about things and people in Yorkshire. He 
goes back about forty years, and the picture which he gives of the 
time is sufficiently vivid. Some features surprise us. We had 
thought that the agricultural labourer was better off in Yorkshiro 
than in the South; here he seems to have been in a worse condition, 

a whole family sleeping in one small room, and no labourer ever 
joining in the village cricket for lack of time. There is a very 
interesting chapter on “Deaths and Funerals.” But can it be 
true that at the funeral in 1874 which he attended five hundred 
pairs of gloves were given to the guests costing four or five 
shillings a pair? One hundred pounds for gloves alone! As Mr. 
Fletcher was but eleven at the time, he must have got the figures 
The second part, giving the utterances of a local Socrates, 


wrong. 
Would such a man be 


Mr. Porkett, is hardly as good as the first. 
likely to say, “I know as much about analogy as Bishop Butler 
did,” after beginning with, “I’m none going to argue wi’ neither 


on you”? 





The Shakespeare Birthplace Catalogue, (Stratford-upon-Avon. 
ls.) —This catalogue, drawn up by Mr. R. Savage, secretary and 
librarian, enumerates, and on occasion describes, the books, manu- 
scripts, works of art, &c., which are exhibited in the birthplace. 
The house was the property of John Shakespeare, the dramatist’s 
father. Mrs. Hart, his sister, lived in it all her life (1569-1646) 
letting out part of it latterly asan inn. The Hart family owned 
it up to 1806. In 1846 it became public property. The collection 
is, as Mr. Sidney Lee remarks, somewhat miscellaneous. Some of 
the exhibits are but remotely connected with the dramatist. On 
the other hand, there are some very valuable articles, the First 
Folio, for instance, which was bought at the Ashburnham sale 
for £585. The literary portion of the collection is very good. 
There are also some interesting personal relics, a gold ring, for 
example, of Elizabethan date and marked with “ W. 8.” (this was 
found in 1810), and the undoubtedly genuine, if somewhat 
commonplace, documents that are connected with Shakespeare’s 
private life. A specially interesting section is “ Shakespeare’s 
Library,”—i.e., the books with which the plays show him to have 
been familiar. If we could be sure that the William Shakespeare 
of Stratford-upon-Avon possessed them ! 





Colour-Blindness. By F. W. Edridge-Green, M.D. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 5s.)—This book, one of the “ International 
Scientific Series,” has, we are glad to see, reached a second 
edition. Now and then we should counsel some reserve in 
accepting Dr. Edridge-Green’s conclusions, but his book is one of 
much value, and should be practically helpful in a matter of much 
importance. The proportion of colour-blind persons is about 
five per cent. among men,—among women it is quite insignificant. 
Now and then it will hi appen that some one with this defect will be 
put intoa post where it means danger to the community, the post of 
engine-driver or pilot, for example. How is the flaw to be detected ? 
That seems simple enough, but it is really of great difficulty. The 
coloured-wool test, for instance, may fail because the person 
examined can distinguish between the different threads by texture. 
“ome dyes give the wool a different feel. Coloured glasses are 
better; but then there is the consideration of distance. However, 
the subject cannot be discussed here ; anyhow, we can commend 


Privateers and Privateering. By Commander E. P, Statham, R.N. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Privateering is a subject 
interesting for its past, and quite possibly for its future. Who 
knows what may happen in the next war? International law is in 
a very fluid condition, and a belligerent with a large sea-borne 
commerce would be a very tempting object. Commander Statham 
tells again briefly some famous stories of privateering enter- 
prise; perhaps these have been always a little highly coloured. 
And he gives us interesting biographies of eminent followers of 
the craft, such men as George Walker, Fortunatus Wright, and 
Woods Rogers. He deals with his subject in sailor fashion, but 
he is careful not to embarrass the reader with technicalities, and 
he corrects some common errors. He reminds us, for instance, 
that the pirate and the privateer were not always identical ; he 
shows what fine seamen some of the latter class were. Some of 
the incidents related will probably be new to most readers. Good 
stories they are of heroic defences by merchantmen, and not less 
fierce combats between small privateers and men-of-war. Again 
and again we see how true is the aphorism, “It is the man 
behind the gun that counts.” We have no rhetorical flourishes, 
but the truth, as far as it can be ascertained, simply told. The 
result is an eminently readable book. 





Nisbet’s Golf Year-Book. Edited by John IL. Law. (James 
Nisbet and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This volume opens with the results 
of an interesting plébiscite, the question to be decided by popular 
vote being this,—What is the best or the most agreeable golf 
course? St. Andrews comes first, being followed closely by Prest- 
wich. Then there is a longum intervallum. Deal and Sandwich 
Fifty-one in all received four votes or more—the 


come next, 
electors were qualified by mention in the “ Golfer’s Who’s Who 
and of these only eighteen are in Scotland. Of the courses within 
easy reach of London only three appear in the list: Mitcham 
— with one other), Richmond (nineteenth, with seven 
others), and Romford (twentieth, with eight others), The con- 
stitue ney may number six or seven hundred. If the writer of 
this notice had a vote, he would give it to Bath. 





An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. By tho 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat. (Clarendon Press. 38s. net.)—This 
standard work, first published some twenty-nine years ago, now 
appears in a fourth edition, revised and enlarged. Professor 
Skeat gives a summary of the principles by which these changes 
and additions have been regulated. The result has been that 
“alterations have been made, more or less, in almost every article, 
except such as are of the simplest character.” The total of words 
dealt with is now 14,286. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
———— 


Back to the Land, by C*, cr V0 ...........0.csecsceeecessorssseeees (Longman ) net 46 
Ballard (P, B.), Hand-Work as an Educ onal Medium, and other E 
cr Svo 7s net 26 
Bancroft (F.), Richard Beverle y, ‘er 8v0 (Digby & Long) 6/0 
tarrett (F.), Pertidious Lydia, cr 8vo . .... {Chatto & Windus) 60 
Barthel (C.), Methods Used in the Examination of Milk and Dairy 
(Macmillan) net 76 
Bell) 106 
6,0 





Products, 8vo 
Basset (A. B.), Treatise on the Geometry of Surfaces, 8vo 
Bostwick (A. E.), The American Public Library, er vo ( letor ) aes 
Broughton (Lord), Recollections of a Long Life, Vols. II. an a ty 
% Mur: ) net 24,0 


Capes (B.), The Will and the Way, cr 8vo Murra ay) net 2/6 
Castellani (A.) and Chalmers (A, ‘J.), Man ual of Tro ypical ied cine ) 

(Baillis re) net 21/0 
Crouch (J.), Puritanism and Art, V0 ..........cc.c0-c000 (Cassell) net 12.4 


Description of Chinese Pottery and Porcelain, 8vo . AC larendon Press) net 14,0 
Dyson (F. W.), Astronomy, cr 8vo (De nt) uet 2/6 
Forbes (W. B.), Hounds Gentlemen, Please, ‘Svo (Hod ler & Stoug hton) m t yf 
Foster (W.), The English Factories in India, 1650-35 (Clarendon Press net 126 
Fuller (T. E.), The Right Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes, 8vo (Longmans) net 6/0 
Hall (B.), iS and other Fish Tales, cr 8vo ..,...(Smith & Eider) net 5/0 
Hall (EB. ¢ The Land of Long Ago, cr 8vo (Co 4 | 
Hamilton ‘tie A.), A Junior History of Rome to the Death of Jul 
Caesar, cr 8vo ... an seseees (Clarendon , r ) 46 
Harland (Marion), Autobiography, Evo .. (Harper) net 7/6 
Higgs (M.), The New Cre ation, cr 8vo ..(Allenson) net 26 
Hilhers (A.), =o cr 8vo (Methuen) 6,0 








Hudgon (W. H.), Introduction to the Stu: dy of Literature, er8vo (Harrap) 5/0 
Jenner (Mrs. H.), lémo (Methuen) net 2/6 
Knight (W.) , Nineteenth Century Artists, paneer an h (Schulze) net 10/6 
Lamb (F. J. j, Miracle and Science, cr 8vo ; (Higham) net 4/6 
Lee (A.), The Story of Royal Windsor, cr 8vo (Jarrold) net 2/6 
Master as I Saw Him (The), by his Disciple Nivedita, « or 8vo (Longmans) net 5,0 


Mather (E. Ps: ), — Squatter’s Bairn, cr 8vo (Rebman) 60 


Mayne (BE. The Romance of Monaco and its Rulers (Hutchinson) net 16,0 
Meiville (i) ), ‘Lite and Letters of William Beckford of Fonthill, roy &vo 
(Heinemann) net 15.0 


“ Memories,” by a Hospital Nurse, Cr 8V0 .....c.cccsceecceeeeveee (Simpkin) net 26 
Mill (John Stuart), Letters, 2 vols. 8vo (Longm )net 210 
Modern Building Record: Vol. L., Public Buildings, 4to (C, Jones) net 5/0 
Monnier (P.), Venice in the 18th Century, 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 7/6 
Morgan (J. L.), Impotence to Power, cr 8vo re (W. Scott) 6 


Nunne (T.), The Psalms and their Makers, l2mo 


(Nutt) net ) 
Oxe yx (J.), A Maid of the Silver, ) 


(Hodder & Stonghtor 
(Chatto & Windus) net 126 





Pears (C , From the Thames to the i 

Powell (A. 'M ), Trailing and Camping in Alaska, 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) net 7/6 
Psycho- Thera reutic s, by various Writers, cr 8vo...... (Unwin) net +6 
Pulman (8. F orwin Ech es, cr 8vo sanenent (A. He ywood) net 6 
Ricketts (C.), Titi ~" roy 8vo (Methuen) net 15/0 


Roosevelt (i », The Naval Operations of the War between Great Britain 
and the United States, 1812-1815, 8vo ae (Low) net ¢/0 





Dr. Edridge-Green’s book to the attention of our readers. 





Reund (J. H.), Peerage and P edigree, 2 vols, 8v0.. o a pecbooseeces (Nisbet) net 22/0 
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Fonda rw), Christologies, Ancient and Modern, 8vo (Clarendon Press) net 
fchock (G.), Hearts Contending, cr 8vo 
Scott (M.), The Atonement, cr 8vo 
Seward (A. C.), Fossil Plants, Vol. II., 8vo ( 
Slocum (C. E.), The Ohio Country between the Years 1783 and 1815, 8vo 
(Putnam) net 
Snow-Fire, by the Author of “ The Martyrdom of an Empress”’...(Harper) 
Swan (A. 8.), Love’s Miracle, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Swinton (C.), The Sanctuary "Man, er 8vo.. Drane) 
Thomson (Sir W.), Mathematical and Physi al Papers, Vol. IV., 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) 
Tweedale (V.), Hypocrites and Sinners, cr Svo (Long) 
Vassal (G. M.), On and Off Duty in Annam, 8vo.. .(Heinemann) net 
Watson (G.), Forbidden Ground, or 8vo (Heinemann) 
Whitham (A. R.), Life of Our Blessed Lord from the Revised Version of 
the Four Gospels, cr 8vo..... .....(Rivingtons) 
Wilcox (E. W.), Diary of a Faithless Husband, er 8vo (Gay & ancock) net 2/6 
Williams (C, A.), Second Latin Book, cr 8vo... .....(Rivingtons) 2/6 
Williams (H. N.), The Fascinating Du ce de Richelie: u, 8 70. (Methuen) net 15/0 
Young (D. H.), First Aid to the Sick, cr 8vo (Routledge) net 3/6 
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WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent St Street, London 





Liberty & Co., » Ltd. 





Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 








Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 


A Cc Cl D ENTS | OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), #1,000,000. Claims paid, £5,700,000. 
64 CORNUILL, LONDON, a Vues, Secretary. 


BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 

British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 

to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 

TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 

Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 

Ships’ Compasses. 

ew» eure free on application. 

DENT ENT and CO. Ltd. 
_ es of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 

TRADE-MABK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £.c 





THE HORSE, CARRIAGE AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


MOTOR-CAR, CARRIAGE AND HORSE, AND 
GENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE . ,. 


Chief Office: 17 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





HAMPTON S 


Bedroom Furniture, 
Bedsteads and Bedding. 


For illustrations of best 
see Hamptons’ Catalogue, sent free. 


values 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


Hampton & Sons, Ltd., have no connection whatsoever with 
any other Furnishing House. 





ee 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Hzap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000, 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Qov.o 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepare4 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investmonts at 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax js 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which {3 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amcunt of the Tax, this abato. 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s incoms, 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders, 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Porm; 


and Statement of Accounts, may be had on inpplication to any of a " 
Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Man 





“This grand car.” 


All 
British. 


Six- 
Cylinder, 


NOISELESS 


NAPIER 
NAPIER 


45 h.p. 
NAPIER 
NAPIER 


CHASSIS PRICE, with Tyres, £855. 


Referring to the recent R.A.C. test of this car, the 
Graphic, March 8th, 
“The economy, efficiency, and flexibility of this grand 
car were very clearly demonstrated.” 


says :— 


S. F. EDGE (1907), Ltd., 


14 New Burlington Street, 
London, W. 


Write for 
Catalogue. 


Three Years’ 
Guarantee. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 
——_@——_ 


Ovrstpe Pace (when available), Fourteen Guineas. 


£12 12 10] NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £t 
Hal f Page (Column) 6 6 0! Half Narrow Column ........... 4 
Quarter-Page (Half-( ‘olumn) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 


ComPANTEs, 


£16 16 0| Inside Page Lu ls 6 


Outside Page 
Five Lincs (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and ls. 8 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms; net, 
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Terms of Subscription, 
Payastze is ADVANCE, 
Yearly. Helf- Quarterly. 


£ the U a Yearly. 
ai stage to any part of the Unite 
SIDR ont cacdhorecentasnechmanetators £1 8 6 O14 SiO 7 2 
Including postage to an of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
vee 016 3....... 08s 2 


India, China, Japan, &€, ..............ccceeres 112 6 ws. 








RITISH MUSEU M. 
The EXHIBITION ROOM of the DEPARTMENT of PRINTS and 
DRAWINGS will be CLOSED for re-arrangement from MONDAY, May 2nd, 
inclusive. A Selection from the Drawings in the Salting Bequest will be on 
Exhibition in the King’s Library from May 4th, 
F. G. KENYON, 
Director and Principal Librarian. 





RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
] Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For 
{ull particulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References: G. H. 
Hallam, Esq., ‘ Ortygia,’” Harrow-on-the-Hill, England; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


NVESTMENTS. 


The Advertisers, who have extensive connection among Capitalists, 
INVITE PROPOSALS for Loan on Mortgage or other Investments from 
COLONIAL AND AMERICAN AGENTS AND OTHERS who are in a 
position to place capital abroad at remunerative rates.—Address, with full 
articulars and references, Box 414, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 











HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 





N IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEMEN.— 

_ BLOOMSBURY HOUSE CLUB, Established 1881, has REMOVED to 

lerger premises in an unique sition, central but quiet. Handsome lounge, 

library, study, billiard-room, =. Heated throughout. Lawn tennis. Bed- 

rooms, including baths, &c., from 7s. 62. weekly. Night porter.—Apply to the 

WARDEN, 34 to 38 Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C. 
RTHOG (N. WALES).—TO BE LET, FURNISHED, 

by the month, good COUNTRY HOUSE (with every modern convenience) 

in its own wild hillside grounds ; beautiful scenery facing Cader Idris; 3 large 

sitting, 7 bedrooms (beds for 15 and 2 cots), bath (and dark) room, piano, 

3 w.c.'s. Sea and mountain air; excellent water, sanitation, &c.—VICAR, 
Eccles, Manchester. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


IVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NORTH LIVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The LIVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS 
for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the North Liverpool High School for 
Girls, a new school which will be opened for the reception of pupils in 
September next. 

Candidates, who should hold a University Degree or its equivalent, must 
have had experience in the work of Secondary Schools, 

The salary has been fixed at £300 per annum. 

Applications must be made on or before Friday, the 27th May, 1910, on forms 
which, together with full information as to the appointment, may be obtained 
on application to JAMES G. LEGGE, Director of Education, 14 Sir Thomas 
Street, Liverpool. EDWARD R. PICKMERE, 

Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 


GIR JOSEPH WILLIAMSON'S MATHEMATICAL 
kK SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 


The GOVERNORS of this School INVITE APPLICATIONS for the office 
of HEAD-MASTER, 

Applicants must be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, and 
must be between the ages of 28 and 40. 

The gentleman appointed will be required to take up his duties at the com- 
mencement of the Wichashoes term. 

Pull particulars of the School, the salary, and the terms of appointment will 
be sent to all applicante by the Clerk to the Governors, 

Mr. BR, A. ARNOLD, 
2st April, 1910, The Precinct, Rochester. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE: 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT, 


There will be VACANCIES in September, 1910, for LECTURERS (Women) 
in MATHEMATICS and NATURE-STUDY. Initial salary, for each, between 
£150 and £200, according to attainments -and experience. st day for receipt 
of applications, May 2lst, 1910.—Further particulars can be obtained from the 
WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, S.E. 


i OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, Englefield Green 

(University of London).—The GOVERNORS will shortly APPOINT a 
LADY as STAFF LECTURER IN FRENCH, who will be expected to come 
into residence in October.—Applications, with four copies of testimonials, 
should be sent by May 16th to the PRINCIPAL, from whom all particulars 
may be obtained, 


{. * 
PENDLETON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
— MANCHESTER, 

WANTED for September, a SCIENCE MISTRESS. Honours Degree or 
equivalent. Special Subjects—Chemistry and Physics, and, if possible, Botany. 
Experience desirable. Salary £110 to £130, according to qualifications.— Apply 
at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


| OSSALL SCHOOL 
_ The post of BURSAR is VACANT.—Candidates, who must be un- 
married, and under 45 years of age, should send in their applications before 
May 14th, 1910, to the HEAD-MASTER, Rossall Hall, Fleetwood, from whom 
all particulars may be obtained. 
(j;AMES and GYMNASTICS MISTRESS REQUIRED 
t in September.—Ap ly, with full particulars of training and experience, 
to the HEAD-MISTRESS , Colston’s Girls’ School, Chelteuham Road, Bristol. 
ANTED, Gentlemanly, Well-Educated Youth as 
tart PREMIUM PUPIL, to be trained in the business of a large Manufac- 
ing House in Yorkshire.—Address Box 411, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 




















ne WALES COUNTIES TRAINING COLLEGE 
COMMITTEE. 


APPOINTMENT OF HOUSE-MISTRESS. 


The Training College Committee are prepared to receive applications for the 
position of House-Mistress at the new Hostels to be opened in connection with 
their College at Bangor in October next.—Full particulars as to duties may be 
received on application to the PRINCIPAL at the Normal College, Bangor, 
Commencing salary, £80. 

Applications, accompanied with not more than three recent testimonials, to 
be forwarded to the undersigned not later than the 18th day of May. 

Norma! College, Bangor. EVAN R. DAVIES, Secretary. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 
OFFICE OF MATRON AND SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSING. 


Notice is hereby given that an ELECTION COMMITTEE will be beld on 
May 26th, 1910, to ELECT a MATRON and SUPERINTENDENT of 
NURSING to this Hospital. 

Candidates must be certificated Nurses, and of an age not exceeding 40 years, 

The salary of the office will be £250 per annum, with board, residence, 
attendance, and washing. 
Candidates are required to lodge 36 copies of their application and testi- 
monials with the CLERK, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, from whom further 
information may be obtained, on or before May 7th. 

No candidate for the office shall either directly or indirectly canvass any 
member of the Committee or any Governor. 

THOMAS HAYES, Clerk, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C., April, 1910. 











(jOUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS of METHOD, to take up duties on 
September 5th. Kindergarten training and previous experience on the Staiff of 
a Training College essential. Experience of Demonstration School work a 
recommendation. Salary at the rate of £150 per annum. 

Forms of application, to be returned on or before May 7th, may be obtained 
from the undersigned. T. W. BRYERS, 

15 John Street, Sunderland, Education Secretary. 


BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


(\OUNTY 


WANTED, a LECTURER (especially qualified in MATHEMATICS). Must 
be a Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge University. Duties to commence early 
in September, Salary at the rate of £220 per annum, 

Application forms, which may be obtained of the undersigned, are to be 
returned not later than May I4th. T. W. BRYERS, 

15 John Street, Sunderland, Education Department. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W,. 
DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY TRAINING, 

The COUNCIL will shortly proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a HEAD of 
the TRAINING DEPARTMENT. The appointment is open to women only, 
and will take effect at the beginning of the Michaelmas Term, 1910, The salary 
attached to the post is £400 per annum. 

Thirty-five copies of applications, and of not more than three recent testi- 
monials, should be sent not later than May 9th to the SECRETARY, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 

ETHEL T. McKNIGHT, Secretary. 


(joaerass EDUCATION COMMITTER,. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 





WANTED, a HEAD-MASTER for the new Secondary (Mixed) School, 
Newquay, to be opened in September next. Salary £200, rising by annual 
increments of £12 10s, to £300, with a capitation grant of £1 for each scholar 
over fifty attending the school. 

Form of application and further particulars, on receipt of stamped, addressed 
foolscap envelope, may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all applica- 
tions must be sent on or before the 7th May, 1910. 

F. R. PASCOE, 
Education Office, Truro, Secretary to the County Committee. 
18th April, 1910, 


CG ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 


WANTED in September next, a HEAD-MISTRESS for the Truro County 
School for Girls. Commencing salary, £200 per annum.—Form of application 
and further particulars, on receipt of stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, 
may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all applications must be sent 
on or before the 26th May, 1910, F. R. PASCOE, 

Education Office, Truro, Secretary to the County Committee, 

26th April, 1910. 
MHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
GRANT CHAIR OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for this Chair. The salary will 
not be less than £000 a year. The successful candidate will be required to 
enter upon his duties on Ist October, 1910, 

Applications, together with the names of three persons to whom reference 
may be made, and (if the candidate so desires) thirty copies of testimonials, 
should be forwarded to the undersigned on or before May 9th, 1910, 


Further particulars may be obtained from 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 











YONCERT PIANIST (ten years on Staff, Ladies’ College, 
) Sherborne) would VISIT SCHOOL in London or Country for FINISHING 
PIANOFORTE LESSONS,—Madame REGAN (A.R.A.M.), 16 Chatsworth 
Gardens, Acton Hill, W. 
| rg ne ty eg ee PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
‘4 Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E, Position after expiration o 
time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
M0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required, Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 








NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


There will be an EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in 
THEOLOGY, CLASSICS, and MATHEMATICS, beginning on WEDNESDAY, 
June 15th,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY of EXAMINATIONS, 





Strec t, Strand, London, W.C. 








University Offices, Durham, 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL TRUST. 


Patroness ; H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE DUCHESS OF ARGYLL, 
President : The EARL of CREWE, K.G. 
Chairman of Council: 
The Rev. Prebendary the Hon. J. 5S. NORTHCOTE. 

The long-established and important High Schools of the Trust provide 
a liberal education of the highest type. They are fully staffed with Mistresses 
mainly of University education, and prepare Girls for cultivated and useful 
life at home, and for College training leading to the higher professional 
pursuits. 

: During the last four years 1560 OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and London Univeisities and elsewhere have been taken by pupils of 
the Trust. 

The Schools are conducted in a religious spirit. SCRIPTURE INSTRUC- 
TION is given as part of the Curriculum, and DENOMINATIONAL 
TEACHING when requested by Parents. 

HEALTH and PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT are carefully considered. 
Playing-felds with organised Games exist at all the Schools. 

There are PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS for Children under seven. 

In many Schools opportunities are given at the end of the School Course 
for training in Household Management, Cookery, and other branches of 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE ; and Licensed BOARDING-HOUSES are attached to 
those marked thus *. 

The Fees are moderate, ranging from about £3 a Term in the Preparatory 
Departments to £6 or £7 a Term for Senior Girls. 

Advantage is given to Pupils who enter early. TRUST SCHOLARSHIPS 
are given at every School. 

The following are the Schools in London or neighbourhood :— 





Name of School. Address, | Head-Mistress. 





Miss Gadesden, M.A, 
. | Miss Lunn, 
| Miss Hodge, M.A, 
Mrs. Woodhouse. 
Miss Leahy, M.A, 
Miss Furness, 


*Blackheath oe 
*I hton & Hove 
Bromley ... oe 
*Clapham.., 
Croydon ... 
Dulwich ... 
Highbury and 
Islington 
Kensington 
*Notting Hill and 
tayswater 
Paddington and 
Maida Vale 
East Putney 


Elmftield Road ‘ ont eve 
South Side, Clapham Common... 
Wellesley Road _.., ove eee 
Thurlow Park Road 


| Miss Minasi, 
| Miss Home. 


6 and 7 Canonbury Place... 
St. Alban’s Road ... one 


Norland Square... oe Miss Steele, M.A, 


Elgin Avenue ane ant ... | Miss Slater, M.A, 

18 Cariton Road, The Old Field, 
-utne l " ... | Miss Major, M.A. 

Miss Benton. 


} 
Miss Oldham, M.A," 
Mics Bell, B.A. 
Miss Sheldon, M.A, 
Miss Sanders, M.A, 
Miss Gavin, M.A. 


South Hampstead safe ove 
Streatham Hill 
and Brixton 
Sutton ies 
Sydenham Po 
*Tunbridge Wells 
Wimbledon 


Wavertree Road .., ove 
Cheam Road... eee oe 
West Hill 
Camden Park - ove oes 
| Mansel Road, and 7t The Hill ... 
{ 
And at *Bath, Birkenhoad,*{pswich, *Liverpool, East Liverpool, *Newcastle- 
on-‘Tyne, *Norwich, Nottingham, *Oxford, *Portsmouth, *Sheiflield, *Shrews- 
bury. 

lull particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY at the Office of 
the Trust, 21 Queen Anne's Gate, 8.W., or from the HEAD-MISTRESSES of 
the individual Schools 


is, 
NEX'T TERM will BEGIN WEDNESDAY, MAY 4th. 
wy ‘Ze 
" Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 





Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 
Si. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 
ng Suffolk coast. ee a 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MONDAY, May 2nd, 
Saloon attached to 3.45 p.m. train from Waterloo. 
Telephone: 7 Grayshott. 
_ For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
| | Recensiapennien, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
SUMMER TERM, MAY 3Sxpv to JULY 26ru. 

| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Yupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 

required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 

B ROADWATER HALL WORTHING, 
) with Finishing Branch at 

LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. 

Thorourh and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. Special 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITTON, 
Raper as & BP nae) &. 

Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 

(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 
Modern education. Splendid record of health. Large grounds, gravel soil. 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
“*DOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
(Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 

President—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D, 

Principal—Miss PARKER GRAY. 
Boarding Fees from 50 gus. inclusive. 


Vy EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

This School is Strongly Recommended to those who wish for a healthy 
training of mind and body. Refined home. Good grounds, Position high, 
and one of the healthiest in England, Principal—Miss E. DAWES, M.A.,, 
D.Lit.Lond., Classical Scholar, Girton. 


\ ISS ROBERTSON, formerly of “Struan,” Edgbaston, 
5 _ and lately partner in Wentworth Hall School, Mill Hill, N.W., has 
OPENED SCHOOL at TOLMERS PARK, HERTFORD. 


QT. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
bt Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETABY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings, 








Lr 


HERWELL HALL, OXFoR 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, ° 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dj 1 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course fron ry 
Scholarships of from £4 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on E 8S. 
There is a Loan Fund. _ ntry, 

1T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON 

eye H. L. POWELL : 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, a: inci 
the Cambridge Training College), » and Principal of 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation f 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. . 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £3 8s, to £6 6s.a term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term, 

Kindergarten, £3 5s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 
| { pemaminas HIGH SCHOOL FOR G 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 

Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medizval and Modern Languages Tripos) 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), House. 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

TERM BEGAN APRIL 2lst. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. ° 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded annually entitling the holders to Free 
Tuition for two years. Examination held in July. For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
} ‘pee 38S HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, YW, 

President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Special attention to Languages, English, Art, and Music, 
Large grounds. 

Foes, 66 gs. to 75 gs. a year. Officers’ Daughters, 66 gs. a year. 
our HPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
kK Presideat—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principalsa—aA, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.- 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
F\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
F 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, ke. 


| NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
' TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
OODARD SCHOOL 
S. ANNE’S, ABBOTS BROMLEY. 

Public Church of England School for Gentlemen’s Daughters at moderate 
fees. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country; pure bracing air; drill and 
games mistress; extensive playing-fields. Preyaration for University. Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music under the direction of Mr. 
ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher 
Cooking and Needlework. Children received from seven years of age ; younger 
girls under special care of trained Nurse. Head-Mistress—Miss MARCIA 
RICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, Class I. 


YROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
J Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal: 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
ARPENDEN HALL, HERTS. 
A HOME-SCHOOL for YOUNGER GIRLS. Numbers limited to 24. 
Thorough general education. Fitted Gymnasium. Riding, Fencing, Tennis, & 
Principal: Miss ENGLISH (late Senior Mistress of Priors Field, Godalming). 
| OOVE LEA, HOVE, BRIGHTON— 
First-class School for 30 Boarders. Finely situated on Sea front 
Sound all-round education. 


and Miss MORTIMER, BA. 





Large garden and good playing field. 
Principals :—Miss BLAKE, B.A.Lond., 
Hons.Lond. 


\ 





LANCASHIRE.— 

(Removed from Berlin 1867.) Principals: The Misses SIMON, Miss 
A. L. JANAU, B.Sc. Honours (Lond.', Miss ETHELWYN M. AMEBY, 
B.A.(Lond.) SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MAY 7ru.—Annual Renew 
and Prospectus may be obtained by applying to the PRINCIPALS. oo 
\V TALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls, Beautiful healthy situs 


tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twent minutes 


by ruil from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY s+ 
the School. Telephone: 331 Liscard. 


| INDHEAD. — GIRLS’ PREPARATORY HOME 
, SCHOOL. Large playground and gardens, Opens September under 
the Misses EVERARD. S 

Apply for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A, Oxon., late Principal 
Boys’ Preparatory School), Remenham, Hindhead, 
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YCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 

ON-SEA.—High ont tenetae ae ee = _ built for Bao, 

itation. e garden and playing- jymnasium, sea-bathing 

perfect . and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 

Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 

Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—Illustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


Ne OLAVE'S | AND ST. SAVIOUR’'S GRAMMAR 








HOOL, TOWER BRIDGE, 8.E. 
Head-Master—W. G. RUSHBROOKE, > M.L, 
sf, SAVIOUR’S AND ST. OLAVE'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NEW KENT ROAD, S.E. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. G. FRODSHAM, B.A, 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, May 3rd, 1910. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for the Boys’ School may be awarded on 

result of the Examination, 
Forms of application for admission to either School may be obtained from 

the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, Tower Bridge, 8.E. 


IGNOR FIORI, who has studied under leading masters 
such as Vincenzo De Sanctis (Rome), Tullio Ramacciotti (principal 
jeto), Gaetano Pasculli (Palermo), and Hans Becker (Leipzig), Conservatoire, 
StVES VIOLIN LESSONS in his London Studio, or at his private address. 
ja} interest taken in beginners. Individual method according to gets 
ents.—Apply for terms, &c., by letter to 27 Perryn Road, East Acton, W. 


OTAMM ERIN QG. 


Wr. E. GRIERSON, discoverer of the Mental Treatment for Stammerers, 
RECEIVES BOYS and ADULTS. Public-School, Medical, and other refer- 
mees.—Addresses : Acomb House, Bedford ; 30 New Cavendish St., London, W. 


QTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
kD read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-free.— B. BEASLEY, Dept. B., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


HE HEALTH RESORT For DELICATE CHILDREN, 
LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH Certificates, 
receives DELICATE and SPINAL CURVATURE children for special treatment, 
in beautiful country home. Under medical supervision. Education undertaken 
by experienced governess.—Full particulars from Miss BEATRICE WICKINS, 
Brockfield, Wadhurst, Sussex, 




















An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 9th and 10th, 
10, for NINE or TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, five or six (Junior Platt) 
of £30, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to 
boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and 
House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars may be 
from Rev, A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


YING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) 

on JUNE 15th to 17th, for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for 
ARMY, NAVAL CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. 
laboratories approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for 
boys from8to 13. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, D.D. 


Kies SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


Ate x SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
9 








A PUBLIC SCHOOL at MODERATE COST. SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS. SEPARATE JUNIOR HOUSE. NEXT TERM BEGINS 
MAY 4th.—D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


\ ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
Bt TION, MAY 3lst, JUNE Ist and 2nd.—One of £87, five or more of £50, 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum. Faber Exhibition of £12 
awarded to Boy who does best in Examination. Council nominations, value £12 
num, nay be awarded to Boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholar- 
ship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 
{LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
/ CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 
SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1910. Ten or more open to Competition, value from 
£5 to £100 year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates.—Particulars and 
one from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, 
)PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms are now 
open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 
{ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
id President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps, New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4rz. 


()AKHAM SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
_ Particulars from the HEAD MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 


,LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 






























4oEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Examina- 
~ on JUNE 16th and 17th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Asses.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the CLERK to GOVERNORS. 
| LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
Bs. SOUTH WALES. 
Publie School. Moderate fees, Healthy country, Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 
_Warden—Rev, W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
EWES.—Mr. C. W. PERFECT, B.A.Lond., PREPARES 
Boy eors between 7 and 14 years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
s L NAVY.—For Prospectus apply Southdown School, Lewes. 





ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
~ aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough systematic 
Syeation from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 
Ouran 2 Ana use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected, 
—"*door lessons whenever possible, Experienced care of delicate boys. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 





L, 2'¢8 TORN PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields ; swimming-bath, laboratories, &c. 
_ For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 
| OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS awarded for 

General Merit. Common Entrance Papers (June 30th—July Ist) 

with higher Classics and Maths. Value £20-£60. One of £90 for E tiona 
Merit. Also Exhibs, for Sons of Officers and of Clergy, £20. Age limit, 15 
on September 16th. Age allowance for young boys.—Apply, Rev. W. CU. 
COMPTON, M.A., Head-Master. 

DOVER COLLEGE JUNIOR SCHOOL.—A Preparatory Branch of the 
College, under management of Head-Master. 


R* DAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
For further particulars anply to HEAD-MASTER. 


Tt ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £99 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition in July next. EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will be 















| awarded at the same time. 


Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


T HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN JULY. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. _ 


LENALMOND.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1910— 

JU The Examination will be held on July 6th and 7th. Several Open 

Scholarships (ranging from £60 to £20) will be offered. Also Three Clerical 

Scholarships of £55 (for Sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy) and probably three 

Clerical Exhibitions of £40. Age limit fifteen (on September 30th, 1010).— 

For further information apply to the Warden (Rev. Canon HYSLOP), ‘riuity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


Q EDBERGH S$ CH O OL. 
S 








An EXAMINATION for open SCHOLARSHIPS, and for EXHTRITIONS 
reserved for the Sons of Clergymen and Officers, will BEGIN on JUNE 22nd.— 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


NHIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSE X.— 

J Chairman of Governors, Colonel the Richt Honble. MARK LOCKWOOD, 
c.V.0., M.P. SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on MAY 4tx. EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on JULY 1l3rm. New Dining Hall and 
Workshop will be opened in September.—Apply to Rev. Canon SWALLOW, 
Head- Master. 


| LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. TERM BEGAN THURSDAY, APRIL léru. 
______s—sHead-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ecg apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
fouse, Sherborne. 


S# ERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 and under, open to Boys under 15 
on July Ist, will be held on JULY 12th and following days.,—Apply HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


wt. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
K (Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr. A. E. 
MURRAY; Mr. JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Successes in 1909— 
Classical Scholarship, Harrow; King’s Scholarship, Westminster; Modern 
Scholarship, Wellington ; Classical Scholarship, Weymouth College. 


FOREIGN. 
TEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 


BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received, 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Prench Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICKE, Dieppe. 
N EAR PARIS (on high ground). 
HOME LIFE for FIFTEEN GIRLS ATTENDING FRENCH 
DAILY CLASSES. Parisian Professors.—Miss SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Chatou (S.-et-O.) 
JARIS.—Mille. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
_ RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. a PE TP ETE Ee a 
NAEN.—UNIVERSITY COURSES for STRANGERS, 
J Protestant LADY can take good care of two YOUNG STUDENTS, 
Large garden, comfortable home; lessons, References.—Mile. CHAPEAU, 
9 Rue de la Masse. Pee cond 
| AUSANNE (AVENUE BERGIERES).—PENSIONNAT 
4d DE JEUNES FILLES, MMES. MARTIN.—EFtude approfondie du 
Francais, Allemand, Musique, Peintare. Confort moderne, vie a famille, 
| OQULOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 
E improvements; grounds 7 acres, Practical French professional or 
commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees, 32 guincas per 
annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ College.— Write 
for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 


I ANNOVER., Sextrostrasse 7.—First-class HOUSE for 











the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Languages, Music, Painting.— 
Fraulein. SCHIRMER, successor of Friulein RObmkorff, 
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INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 
JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 
CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, 
and LITERATURE, 


PHONETICS, FRENCH HISTORY 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
7 2 eee eS ee 
‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 


CUOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Llead-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


YCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
Ne) BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


~ hares, 
LECTURE. 


——— 


Bez FT. 2RBA FTO 2. 
The World's Greatest Scheme of Reform 
Strictly on non-Political and non-Sectarian lines, 
houghts for Thinkers. 
A LECTURE of APPEAL for REGENERATION will be 
given by Mr, E. ALEXANDER, at CAXTON HALL, on FRIDAY MAY 6 
at 3.15 p.m, . fia 
Admission by ticket only. 
ete ts tt yng seat, 5a. i muneerrees 2s. 6d. 
pply to the Hon, retary, Mrs. CROKER, 42 Ho Road 
Earl’s Court, SW. —_ 








Offered with vacant possession. Ready for immediate occupation 
SALE OF EXCELLENT WELL-BUILT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE Coy. 
TAINING TEN ROOMS, WITH EXTENSIVE GARDEN, GROUNDS, 

TENNIS-LAWN, &c. ; 
“THE BUNGALOW,” DITTON COURT ROAD, WESTCLIFF.ON-sEA, 
(Situated a short distance from railway station and sea-front promenade.) 


Mess RS. MARK LIELL & SON will SELL at the 
. MART, Tokenhonse Yard, E.C,, on FRIDAY, May 20th, 1910, at Two 
o'Clock, the CHARMING RESIDENCE situated as above, and comprising tes 
floors only, standing in its own delightful grounds, with well-stocked vegeta ie 
fruit, and flower gardens, small Motor Garage, &c. May be viewed daily fy m 
2 till 6 o’clock.—Detailed particulars and conditions of sale, with photographs 
attached, may be obtained of Messrs. FORBES & SON, Solicitors, 19 Mark Lane 
E.C., or of the AUCTIONEERS, Chief Offices, 124 Fenchurch Street, E.c. ' 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
WONDERFUL COLLECTION OF 


A 
ASSIS CHINESE 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN 


for a limited period only. 
104 NEW BOND STREET, W. T. J. LARKIN, 


RUGS, 





and 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1156 City. 


Oe ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 


of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 


iE 


S CHOOLS o TUTORS. 
N 


only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of TE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced, THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO,, Ltd., Messrs, 
Poca: (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
ad Telephone: 1567 Gerranpb. oe oe ete 
CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Begent 
Street, W. Established 1858. aa 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars —MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address: “Triform, London.”’ Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


“HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
_ Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


PANgo DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
F ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, 


MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 


| AR'TMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 
: situation 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 
s.itting-rooms if required. Meals served in dining-room at separate tables. 
Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “‘CANTAB,,” Middlecott, Lsington, 
Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


The R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the Union Castle Line (the only Large 
Steamer 100 Al at Lloyd's Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises) is chartered 


for 

03 13s. 64 —-WHITSUNTIDE CRUISE, leaving Southamp- 
¢ ton on Friday evening, May 13th, calling at COWES, FALMOUTH, and 
DLEPPE, returning to Southampton on Tuesday morning, May 17th. 

£18 188.—ST. PETERSBURG (for Moscow), STOCKHOLM, COPEN- 
HAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG, &c. June 2nd. 

£18 18s.—To the NORWEGIAN FJORDS and the NORTH CAPE. 
June 25th, 

SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (Gentlemen & Gentlewomen). 
: —HOLLAND, with its Canals, June 1; a fortnight. The DOLOMITES 
(delightful driving tour), June 24. OBERAMMERGAU, with SALZKAM- 
MERGUT (Upper Austria), July 29(Membership must be secured before June 20), 
The RHINE, SPAIN.—Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Ancrley, London, 





TYPEWRITING. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION.— 


Articles, Stories, Novels, 10d. 1,000 words. Reduction over 50,000. 
Carbon copies 3d, 1,000 words. Duplicating. Dramatic Work a Speciality. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials.—NORA 
DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 
FVYPEWRITING WANTED, LITERARY preferred. 

Terms—1l0d. per 1,000 words. Thoroughly experienced in all branches 
of the work. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 


Address—Miss GREEN, 44 Milton Road, Swanscombe, Kent. 











\ ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. ‘Tel.: 4853 Central. Well-Educated. 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. 
rINHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES 
PREPARE LADIES for all branches of Secretarial Work. Rapid and 
systematic coaching in Shorthand a speciality. Typewriting, Duplicating, 
‘Translations, &c., undertaken.—Terms and references on application, 61 South 
Molton Street, W. Tel.: 1263 Gerrard. 
I USTLESS SCHOOLS.—Use “ Florigene” (Regd.) 
on all floors early in each vacation for “‘ weighting’’ the dust and dirt, 
not only during each sweeping, but also through all intervening periods 
which is of greater importance.—Send for particulars, medical reports, and 
testimonials to The «DUST-ALLAYER”™ CO., 165 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. (Government Contractors.) 
R UBBER PLANTATIONS IN MEXICO.—Mines, 
‘W Ranches, and Real Estate in the West. Splendid opportunities for large 
or small investors. Reliable advice given after careful investigation. London 
references.—Address FRANK PRESTIDGE, Counsellor-at-Law, Ernest and 
A. 





trial is solicited from those who appreciate really good coffee. 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 3Ib., 4s. ; 6 Ib., 7s. 6d. ; CARRIAGE PAID, 
Ground, 3d. per Ib. more. Sample and testimonials free. 
JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.'. 
NROWBOROUGH BEACON, SUSSEX.—HOME of 
J REST and CONVALESCENCE, for those recovering from operation, any 
non-infectious illness, or overwork. The quiet and the pure air of Crowboronsa 
render it specially favourable for Rest Cure Cases.—Mrs. DASHWOOD, Twy- 
ford House. Telephone: 42 Crowborough Natioual. 


4" PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 


2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. i 
EXECUTORS, 





7 WIDOWS, LEGATEES, 
AND OTHERS, 


You receive the fullest value for Antique and Modern Silver Family Plats, 
Old Sheffield Plated Goods, Old Jewellery of every description, Diamonds, 
Pearls, and Antiques generally, from the old-established firm of R. D. and 
J. B. FRASER, tta. (Desk No. 24), Gold and Silversmiths, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Estd. 1833. 

We give the highest prices in cash, or make the most liberal offers. 

Refs. : Capital and Counties Bank. - 

LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1853. Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. It 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Ollices, 69 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by ae 
The EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lavcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The & Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when & = 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, espocially 95 * 
light supper repast. 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps: 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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BARGAINS IN OLD FURNITURE 





Thousands of Furniture Items 
which will Delight the Collector and 
the Lover of the Home Beautiful, 


There are many cases where much that is prized in 
life may be procured by a knowledge of the correct 
method of coming in touch with those in a position to 
supply the needed article. The lover of the antique 
and the beautiful in this particular branch of art 
draws from the pride of possession and the contem- 
plation of the rare and select specimens with which 
he surrounds himself a delight and a calm, peaceful 
sense of enjoyment which cannot possibly come to 
those who buy without thought, reason, or discrimina- 
tion, making of their houses glorified furniture shops 
instead of homes of art and luxuriance, 

It is obvious, however, that such articles are not 
found in the ordinary furniture emporium. The most 
prominent and renowned, probably, is that of Messrs, 
Story and Triggs, 152 Queen Victoria Street, Lonion, 
EC. It is here that the selection of Old-World 
Furniture touches completion, and it is here that the 
purchaser may wander amidst a wealth of all that is 
rare and beautiful in the Furniture World. 

On every hand specimens of beautiful Furniture of 
quaint and quite out of the ordinary design are to bo 
seen—Bureaus, Bookcases, Writing Tables, Sideboards, 
Dressers, Grandfather Clocks, Wine Coolers, China 
Cabinets, Tables, Cradles, Settees, Chairs, Jacobean and 
Queen Anne pieces, and hundreds of other articles—at 
Sale Prices ! 

A speciality is made of Chippendale and Sheraton 
models, the beauty of design delighting the eye and 
appealing irresistibly to the tastes of the Furniture 
lover. Those not in the position of being able to make 
a personal call should write at once for the post-free 
catalogue, which has been produced with such care, 
and which, being profusely illustrated, gives excellent 
ideas of the bargains which are now being disposed of, 
When writing it will be am advantage to mention 








HOSE who are not content 

with mere furniture, but are 
looking for beautiful furniture, will 
find much to delight them by a 
perusal of Heal & Son’s Book of 
Bedroom Furniture, and they will 
learn (a comforting thing) that 
beautiful things need not be 
expensive. 


It may be claimed that Heal & 
Son sell nothing of which the 
possessor need ever be ashamed 
on the score of taste or dis- 
appointed on the score of utility. 


HEAL & SON 


Tottenham Court Road 








this paper. 















MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. Jr Pox 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 





THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpen »e each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3a, per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that Twe LeapENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the logs of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
shouid be retained, 

—_—_—— 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 








| 





DESK APPOINTMENTS 


Chiefest of these is un- 
doubtedly the Note Paper 
—that paper must be of 
the best quality and in 
keeping with all the 
other equipments of the 
writing-table. 


GIVE 


HIERATICA 


NOTE PAPER 


its place. It holds its own 
always for Quality, Style, 
and Finish. 


Of all Stationers at 1/- a Box. 


FREE SAMPLES and 
interesting Booklet on 


application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St,, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
SEA AND SUN TOURS 

TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC M ALL STRS, 
] l D4*5 ORAVIA (twin — tons, 
FOR £10 Return Tickets valid 6 months. 

Iliustrated Handbook on Application. 

ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 
LONDON { , Fenchurch Avenue, 28 Cockspur St, 
LIVERPOOL THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANCHESTER NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


“K”" BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 





For nearest Agent write 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 





a eques and Money Orders payable to Jonn Baker. Money Orders to be made payable 
eas ast Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to Joun Baxker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business 
«ters should be addressed to Tue PuBiisuEr, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 


London, W Cc. 








SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipatec. 


Made from the choicest ripe bcrans 


obtainable. 
“ This is genuine Cocoa.” —Lancet. 
“Be sure and give your patient Schweitzer’s 
Cocoatina.”—Sim Anprew CLARK, 


Of Grocers, Chemists, aud Stores, 


SCHWEITZER’S 
PEPTON 
COCOA 


will digest anything 
and is perfectly delicious, 
In 1s. 6d. Tins only, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


CHOCOLATE. 
A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Persons suffering from DIABETES, 


In Cartons at is. each, 
Of all Chemists, 4c, 


H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 
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IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE 
EAST LONDON NURSING SOCIETY 


A GRAND AFTERNOON 


CONCERT 


Juder the Patronage of H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
President of the E.L.N.S., 


Will be given by the 


MAGPIE MADRIGAL SOCIETY 


(Conductor, Mr. LIONEL RENSON) 
On THURSDAY, MAY 12th, at 5 p.m., 
In the ST. JAMES'S HALL, Great Portiand Street, W. 


The Programme will consist of Madrigals and Part-Songs L John Benet, 
T. Weelkes, J. Tomkins, Orlando di Lasso, Marenzio, Giovanelli, Certon, Sir 
Hutert Parry, Sir C. V. Stanford, Arthur Somervell, &c., &., and 


VioLtoncetLo Soros spy MISS AUDREY CHAPMAN, 


Tickets :—Price 10s, 6d. (three for £1 10s.) ; 7s. 6d. (three for £1 Is.); 
5s. and 2s. 6d. 
May be obtained from the Honble. Lapy Tatzot, States House, Medmecnham, 
Marlow; Col. W. L. Davipson, C.B., 5 St. George’s Square, 8.W.; the 
Secretary of the East London Nursing Society, Charterhouse, E.C. ; and at 
the Box Office, St. James's Hall. 





The EAST LONDON NURSING SOCIETY, founded in 1868, is in 
urvent necd of more subseribers. Being an old and unsensational charity, it 
has great dificulty in replacing its original supporters. The Socicty gives no 
relict in money, and so far from having any pauperising effects, the attendance 
of its nurses on the poorest families of East London has the best educative and 
preventive influence in their homes, such as the Hospitals cannot have.—Full 
in‘ormation may be obtained from, and subscriptions will be gratefully acknow- 
lelzed by, the lion. Treasurer. Mr. WILBRAHAM Y. COOPER, or the 


Secretary, the Rev. A. G. B. ATKINSON, E.L.N.S., Charterhouse, E.C. 





‘ARETHUSA’ JACK 
APPEALS FOR HELP. 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ and ‘CHICHESTER’ TRAINING SHIPS RECEIVE 
POOR BOYS of good character from all parts cf Great Pritain, and 
PREPARE them for the ROYAL NAVY and MERCANTILE MARINE, 
80 Boys each year sont into the Royal Navy. 

6,000 Boys have entered the Merchant Service, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS wili be thank- 
fully reccived. 

Founded 1843. 

President—THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B, 


The National Refuges for Homeless 


and Destitute Children. 
Incorporated 1904. 


London Office: 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 


(H. BRISTOW WALLEN, 


Joint Secretaries) HENRY G. COPELAND. 


LINEN forth BEDROOM 


Linen Sheeting and Bed Linen woven by 
hand or power in our Bann Factory hasa 
world-wide reputation for its good wearing 
qualities. Made from the best Flax yarns 
and bleached on the green fields of Ulster. 


Examples of ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S Linen Value :— 


lrish Linen Sheets, hemstitched, 2 by 3 yds. pre 17/6 
lrish Linen Pillow Cases, 20 by 30 ins. ea 1/6 
irish Linen Towels, hemstitched, 24 by 4lins. @@ 1/95 
trish Linen Bedspreads, embroidered by hand @a. 25/= 
irish Linen Duchesse Covers _,, » » Ca 2/1 


COMPREHENSIVE CATALOGUE FREE ON 
POSTCARD REQUEST. May we send a copy? 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 
40.P. DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST, 





THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OUR 


SCHOOL 
OUTFITS. 


Catalogues Free, Illustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


An} at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


NORWAY, 4 SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES 
R.M.S.P. ‘AVON’ (tw. ec. 11,073 tons) 


NORTH CAPE, from GRIMSBY and LEITH. 


AND oemenn 
JULY 1, 16, and 30 and AUGUST 13, 


CH R I STi ANIA. Cruises of 13 days and upwards from £1 a day, 
R.M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 

















—- $$... 


“There is nothing so choice and delicate 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Speciat 
Biend. « 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 109, 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





Reasons for the Silence of the 
16-20 h.p. 


Singer Car 


No 3. 
The Silence of the Back Axle 


is secured by the mechanical precision with which the bevel 
teeth are cut and set; the support given to the bevel pinion 
by the use of ball and thrust bearings—without this support 
the silence of the pinion could not be assured; the amplitude 
of the sun and planet whee!s of the differential, and the 
manner in which their teeth are shaped. 

Nothing which can possibly contribute to the silence of the 
car has been overlooked, aud the result is that the Silent 
Singer fully justifies its name. 


We would like to take you for a 
trial run, just to prove it to you. 


Singer Motor Co., Ltd., Coventry. 


London Showrooms: 
17 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Slrictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To sccure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and Improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about tho 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2 s. a. | 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 O| Members ove ooo 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 
Members ww = a. 2a and Journal ... 0 5 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hall 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. © 


° ~y . liad bh 
((OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed oy 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1 > 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46.—HOWARTH & FAIQ, 471 Crookesmoore B1., Showield. 
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‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For MAY contains 
French Elections and the Church. 
ijiol, as I Remember It. 
By Norman Pears 
By R. E. Sistem 
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gu-opp Sahib. 
the Names and Source of Chaucer’s 
“Squieres, Tal ale.” 






: HAVILAND BUSENELL. 






4 Herring oon in a French eam 
Drifter. By Steruen Reynowps 


The Marriage of MaryAnn bBylL.M.M. 


the Lighter Side of my Official Life. 
Sharps and Flats. 
By Sir Robert Axpersoy, K.C.B. 
The Last Hurdle. 
gowton House Rhymes.—I. 
first Impressions—London Streets. 


fancy Farm. Chaps. 13-15. 


By New Mvrwro, 
From the Outposts. 
amadudu, by R. S. Fletcher—The Birds, 
by P. R. B.—Some Happenings in the Life 
of an Assistant Resident. 
Musings without Method. 
A Humiliating Session—The New Oppor- 
tunism — Mr. Asquith’s Complacency— 
Politics not a Game—A Collector of 
Celebrities. 
An Historie Parallel. 























WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 














= THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 
MAY. 
Tee PourticaL Sirvation: 
) Tae Constiruvrionat “‘Smam Figur.” By 





the Rig sht Hon. the Earl of Dunraven, 
K.f 





‘Ox Tae Brix OF AN Anyss.” By Pro- 
r A, V. Dice 
Br LITIES OF Comprouisr. By 





(4) Txk ConstrrutionaL “‘Crrsis.” By the 
Right Hon Lord Ribblesd le. 
Ovn Masters. By W. 8. Lilly. 
Tus Suswenced Harr in Inp1a, By Saint Nihal 







Singh. 

4s Evvicient Nationa Army. By Licutenant- 

_ Colonel Alsage r Pollock. 

a. F Wittias BLAKE FoR Ha u TREASON. 
By Ive 2, 

ExeLayp aND Germany: How Nor tro Make THE 
Crisis. By Dr, Thoma 3 Hodgkin. 

E HS OF Japan.—If. By Joseph H, Longford 

rmerly H. M. Consul, Nag rasaki). 

Com: RY INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT: 
4 Swiss Scueme. By Edith Sel'ers. 

mci = BARE IN WARWICKSHIRE, By Rose G. 

ey. 











Prexcu Ht ntina. Ry H. A. Bryden. 
Prom Arr To » SociaL REFORM : Rusxrx’s “ Nature 
or Goraic.” By William Sec tt Durrant. 





Tar Insurry ciency ov OrriciaL Srarisrics. By 






A. L. Bowk Ss 

Tux Poss BILITIFS OF aN IncomE-Tax ACCORDY = 
1O THE SchEME OF Pitt: a Rerity, By L 
Chiozza Mc ney. 





London: Sro TTiswoopr & Co., Ltp., 
5 New Street Square. 
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CADBURY’S 


is the ESSENCE of 


COCOA 









under ideal conditions, 









every day, 





made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


The beverage for to-day and 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Mr. HEINEMANN has much pleasure in announcing 
that he will publish early in the Autumn MARGARET 
Armour’s New English Translation of 


WAGNER’S 
“ RHINEGOLD” AND “THE VALKYRIE,” 


Illustrated with about 35 Colour Plates and Black-and- 
White Decorations by 


ARTHUR RACKHAM, R.w.s. 


The Edition de Luxe on Hand-made Paper, with 
special water-mark and with the plates mounted, will be 
limited to 1,000 numbered copies signed by the Artist, 
price two guineas net. 


It will be similar to Mr. Rackham’s editions of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” and “ Rip Van Winkle.” 
The enormous popularity of Wagner’s “ Die Niebe- 
lungen” among all opera-goers and music-lovers 
ensures for the present volume a largely increased 
public—a new public quite outside of that to which 
Mr. Rackham’s work has hitherto appealed. In order 
to prevent disappointment to many who failed to secure 
copies of the Editions de Luxe of Mr. Rackham’s 
former works, and also to this new additional public, 
orders for this edition should be given to the book- 
sellers without delay. The edition will be strictly 
limited to 1,000 copies and applications dealt with 
strictly in order of receipt. 

N.B.—“ The RHINEGOLD” and “The VALKYRIE” are the first 
two parts of Wagner’s tetralogy, “ The Niebelungen Ring ” (now 
being produced in special cycles at Covent Garden). The two 

“Siegfried” and “Night Falls on the Gods” 


later parts, 
will form the subject of another volume, 


(“ Gétterdimmerung ”), 
which Mr. Rackham hopes to complete in time for publication 
in the Autumn of I9QII. 

Subscribers to the present volume (which is absolutely com- 
plete in itself) can bespeak the corresponding number of the 
future volume, which also is quite independent of the first and 


complete in itself. 


London : WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C, 


a READING-CASES FOR THE 
| **SPECTATOR.” 








Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


By post, 1s. 9d. To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 


By post, 2s. 3d. 





M b h 1 b rde through Book.- 
a . : — : May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, Or at the Office, 











DRINK THE BEST 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND.'1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 
A Stepson of the Soil. 


By MARY J. H. SKRINE. 6s. 


“Mrs. Skrine’s admirable novel is one of those unfortunately rare books 
which, without extenuating the hard facts of life, maintain and raise one’s 
belief in human nature. The story is simple, but the manner of its telling is 
admirably uncommon, Her portraits are quite extraordinarily vivid.” 


— Spectator. 
Franklin Kane. gana impression. 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, 
Author of “ Valerie Upton,” “ Amabel Channice,” &c. 6s. 


* Anne Sedgwick isin the first rank of modern novelists, and nobody who 
cares for good work can afford to miss one line that she writes.’’—Punch, 


Across the Sahara. 


From Tripoli to Bornu. By HANNS VISCHER, M.A., Political 
Service, Northern Nigeria. With an Introduction by Sir 
HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B, With Illustrations 
and a Map, 12s. 6d. net. 


“'What Mr. Hichens has done for the Araband the Berber and Northern 
Africa from the romantic side, that and more Mr. Vischer does from the 
scientific. He has made his book such easy reading that it should have been 
longer instead of shorter than the ordinary book of travel,’’—Times, 


With a Prehistoric People. 


The A-ki-kG-yu of British East Africa. 

By W. SCORESBY ROUTLEDGE and KATHERINE ROUT- 
LEDGE. With 136 Plates from Photographs and a Map, 
medium 8vo, 21s. net. 

** The book is one of quite unusual authority and detail.” —Observer. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 
A HISTORY OF THE LONDON HOSPITAL 
By E. W. MORRIS, Secretary of the Hospital, With 
numerous Illustrations, 63, net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


NEIGHBOURS AND FRIENDS. 


By M. LOANE, Author of “ The Queen's Poor.” 6s, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
The Open Court Publishing Company 
was founded in 1887 by Mr. E. C. Hegeler, of La Salle, IIL, 
U.S.A., for the purpose of establishing Ethics and Religion 
upon a scientific basis, It has formulated its aims 
differently at different times, but has always adhered to 
the same ideal of working out a religious reformation 
through the light that science affords. Without animosity 
to any of the established creeds of the world, it stands for 


conservative progress based upon the most radical thought 
and fearless investigation. 


The Primary means adopted by The Open 
Court for the promotion of its principles is the publica- 
tion of standard classical literature and of original books 
by competent writers. 


The Secondary means is the publication of 
two periodicals, entitled The Monist, a quarterly 
magazine devoted to the philosophy of science, and The 
Gpen Court, an illustrated monthly devoted to the 
science of religion, the religion of science, and the exten- 
sion of the Religious Parliament idea. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of Publications will be sent 
posi-free on application. 


PHILOSOPHY AS A _ SCIENCE. 
A Synopsis of the Writings of Dr. PAUL CARUS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

An epitome of the philosophy with which Dr. Carus has identified 
his life-work, It contains an introluction written by himself, 
summaries of his books (48). and editorial articles (959) published 
in The Monist and The Open Court, and a Subject Index of 25 pages, 


making the volume a complete reference to date of the writings of 
this author. 





LONDON AGENTS— 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 


AT THE LARGEST BOOKSHop 
IN THE WORLD 


You can be sure of finding 


All the New Books, English and Foreign, as they 
are published. flies 


A very large stock of Second-hand and New Books 


at greatly reduced prices. 


A Magnificent Exhibition of Books in Beautify 
Bindings suitable for presentation, and of Bj 


les 
and Prayer-books in every style. 


In its Bookbinding the Best Workmanship and the 
Lowest Prices in London. 





The Times Book Club, 
376-384 Oxford Street, London, Ww. 
Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (lines). Telegrams: “ Unieme, London,” 


THE NOVELS AND TALES oF 
Bjornstjerne Byjoérnson, 


COMPLETE AUTHORISED EDITION. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. net per volume. 


MARY-—SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN—ARNE 
—A HAPPY BOY—THE FISHER LASS- 
THE BRIDAL MARCH, AND A DAY- 
MAGNHILD AND DUST —CAPTAIN 
MANSANA, AND MOTHER’S HANDS- 
ABSALOM’S HAIR, AND A PAINFUL 
MEMORY—IN GOD’S WAY (2 vols.)- 
THE HERITAGE OF THE _  KURTS 
(2 vols.) 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 


INDIA IN_ PRIMITIVE 
CHRISTIANITY 


By A. LILLIE. 


With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s, 





“A work which appeared in 1893 and attracted considerable 
attention, especially on the Continent...... Mr. Lillie now carries the 
subject further with new evidence.”"—TIMEs. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd, 
Dryden House, Gerrard Street, London, W. 





Churchpeople visiting London are cordially invited 
to use Messrs). MOWBRAY’S New Showrooms 
at 28 Margaret Street, Oxford Circus, W., a5# 
convenient rendezvous in the West End, and t 
view their unique EXHIBITION of Chur 
Literature, Religious Pictures, and Ecclesiastical 





Dryden House, Gerrard Street, Soho, W. 


Art Work. 
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a 
THE 


ENGLISH 
REVIEW 


2s. 6d. net 





Proprietor : Editor : 


ALFRED MOND, M.P. AUSTIN HARRISON 
MAY, 1910 





THE NEW MACHIAVELLI 
by 


H. G. WELLS 


MAURICE HEWLETT 
Frederic Manning 

Charles Kinross 

Dennis Ames 

Alfred Mond, M.P. 

E. S. P. Haynes 
CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


THE 
WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE 
by 
FRANK HARRIS 


London : CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 


SWINBURNE 
L. Cranmer-Byng 
Filson Young 

W. H. Hudson 
Sydney Brooks 
Demetrius Boulger 


HENRY JAMES 





BOOKS by LEWIS F. DAY 
ALL PUBLISHED BY B. T. BATSFORD 





WINDOWS: a Book about Stained and 
Painted Glass. 3rd Edition, Revised and Enlarged, With 300 Illus- 
trations, medium 8vo, cloth guilt, 2:s. net. 


NATURE AND ORNAMENT. Two volumes 
medium 8vo, cloth lettered. 

Vol. I.—Nature, the Raw Material of Design. With 350 Illustrations, 5s, net, 

Vol, IT.—Ornament, the Finished Product of Nature. With 600 Illustrations, 


7s. 6d. net. 
The two volumes may be had bound together in one volume, cloth gilt, 


price 12s. 6d. net. 
ENAMELLING: a Comparative Account 
of the Development and Practice of the Art, With 115 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
PATTERN DESIGN. (Incorporating the former 
handbooks, ‘‘ Anatomy of Pattern” and “ Planning of Ornament,"’) With 
300 Illustrations, medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


ORNAMENT AND ITS APPLICATION. 
(Incorporating the former handbook, “‘ Application of Ornament.”) With 
300 Illustrations, medium 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


ALPHABETS, OLD AND NEW. Containing 
200 Complete Alphabets, many Numerals, &c. 2nd Edition, Enlarged, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


LETTERING IN ORNAMENT. With 200 


Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


ART IN NEEDLEWORK: a Book about 
Embroidery. (In conjunction with Miss MARY BUCKLE.) Contain- 
ing : 5 Illustrations. 3rd Edition, Revised and Eularged. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. net. 


MOOT POINTS: Friendly Disputes upon 
r 


Art and Industry between Walter Crane and Lewis F. Day. 
Containing 90 pages, with 8 Caricatures by WaLteR Cnanz, Demy 8vo, in 
wrapper, ls. net, 





B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
“pon matters of business should Not be addressed to the EpiTor, but 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


THE DANGER MARK. 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 6s. 


The story of a Love that prevailed over the trials 
and temptations of Modern Society Life. 
“ This is a strong, interesting, and healthy novel, written by an 
author of great talent.”—Bookman, 
“From beginning to end there is not a dull page.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


AN ADMIRAL’S LOG. 





| By Rear-Admiral ROBLEY D. EVANS. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book of reminiscences is fall of incident and anecdote, told 
of the author’s visit to China with the 


in picturesque manner, 
and the cruise of the American Fleet 


allied armies before Pekin ; 
around the world. 


THE NEW NORTH. 
By AGNES DEANS CAMERON. os. 6d. net. 


A travel book of the Great Canadian North. The author has 
lectured before the Royal Geographical Society on her adventures 
as narrated in this charming volume. 





ROMANTICISM AND THE ROMANTIC 
MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 

By ROBERT M. WERNAER. j7s. 6d. net. 
A comprehensive study of the German Romantic School for the 


ge neral reader and the student. 
‘An intelligent study in which scholarship, judgment, and sympathy are all 


conspicuous Atheneum, 


HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
By ANNIE LEMP KONTA. tos. 6d. net. 


This volume deals with French literature chronologically from 
the “Oath of Strasburg” to Rostand’s “ Chantecler. 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
By A. E. BOSTWICK. 6s. net. 

A book giving the general aims, methods, and tendencies of 

library work. With appendices and full bibliography. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 
By EDITH ABBOTT. 8s. net. 
A careful description of the growth and development of the 
employment of women, discussing the problem of women’s wages 
and the status of working women to-day. A full bibliography. 


DESCRIPTIVE METEOROLOGY. 
By WILLIS L. MOORE. 12s. 6d. net. 


A new book on meteorology, including the whole range of the 
3 


the composition, properties and motion 
’ 





phenomena of the air; 
and the ' various forms of ene rgy manifested therein. 


D. APPLETON  & COMPANY, LONDON. 





8vo, 2s., post-free. 
HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL. 
From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said: “To my mind the on'y light 
that has been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy.” 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 secenieny Street. 





A LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrat d by A! ken, 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books anc d Pri 
Manuscripts, Illuminated Books, Autograp he, Miniatures, Folios of Engr: avin xe 
of every description. Libraries purchi used, Any book supplied. Please st ate 
wants. Catalogues free —HOLLAND BROS. , 21 Joun Baienrt Sr., Biruiner 


T OOKS WANTED.—Hi: chest prices given for Old Sporting 
Books, Magazines, Plays, Poe try. Books —~o od by Alken, Beardsley, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshan ik, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on Ameri a, 
Coloured Engravings, Autograp sh Lette rs,&c. Any oun ntity for immediate cash, 
Buyers sent any distance.—HECTOR'S GREA AT BOOKSHOP, Birmin ghom. 
ARE BOOKS.—Wordsworth’s Poems, ist e edit., 2 vols., . 
ealf, £3 3s., 1807 ; Churchill's Voyages and Travels, 6 vols., calf, £3, 1704; 
Edward FitzGerald’s Works, 7 vols., £8 8s., for £3 3s. ; Lytt n’s Novels, 23 vol me 
hf. calf gilt, £44s.; Tom Moore’ s Poetic al Works, 10 vols., full morocco, £2 10s. ; 
Singleton’s Dutec h and Flemish Furniture, illus., 42s., for lis.; Hawkins and 
Kenyon’s Silver Coins England, 1887, 35e.; Rudge’s History Gloucestershire, folio, 
calf, 1779, ae Jane Austen's Novels, 10 vols,, 21s.; Lewis, The Monk, 3 vole., 
illus., 7s. 6d.; Harmsworth’s History of World, 8 vols., 308.; De Trafford, Fx 
hounds of E sneland and Wales, £5 5s., for 25s. ; Dawkins’ Cave Hunt ing a Ear ly 
_ in Britain, 2 vols., £4 10s. ; Anne Pratt's Wild Flowers, 2 vols. v 
—BAKER’S ‘GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGH Va 


1 USiIC AT ONCE.—Our Music by Mail Department 





——— _ ene, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock, 
We pay Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return, 
Catalogues OT RER.— MURDOCH'S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W. 





to the Pustisugr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E,C. ; ; and Branches. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
EMPRESS EUGENIE 


1870-1910: Her Majesty’s Life since ‘‘The Terrible 
Year.” Together with the Statement of her 
Case; the Emperor’s own Story of Sedan; an 
Account of his Exile and Last Days, and 
Reminiscences of the Prince Imperial. From 
Authentie Sources. By 


EDWARD LEGGE 
7s. 6d. net. 





Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 


Published April 15th. Second Impression Just Ready. 
“The book will live as all books must that contribute any new 
facta or any effective co-ordination of the old—and this one 
docs both.”—Manchester Guardian. 
“There are facts of importance in this very readable volume. 
Mr. Legge’s narrative is minute and supported by ample 
testimony.”—Daily Chronicle. 





TWO IMPORTANT 6s. NOVELS 


SNOW FIRE 


By the Authoress of “‘The Martyrdom of an 
Empress,” &c. 
Illustrated. 
A story of intrigue, both of the political and romantic type, in 
uropean Court circles. Full of incident, the story shifts from 
ssia to Paris, and is told with that actuality for which the 


E 
Ru 
Authoress is remarkable. 


CAVANAGH 


By HAMLIN GARLAND, Author of “ Hesper,” &c. 
Frontispiece. 


Picturesque and exciting, and with a high-spirited love interest, 
this story tells of the introduction of order into the lawless West. 
It is based upon ex-Chief Forester Pinchot’s struggle against the 
encroachment on National land by the cattle ranchers. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


MAY NUMBER NOW READY. 


7 Complete Stories. GO Illustrations, 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, MARJORIE BOWEN, 
NORMAN DUNCAN, HOWARD PYLE, &c. 


Tangier: the Infidel City. Illus. M. I. Vonrssz. 


T. C. Gotch: Painter of Childhood. Illus. CG H. Carrrx, 


A Merchant Prince of the Middle Ages (Jacques Coour). 
lllus. O. H. DUNBAR. 


Ancient Crafts in the Modern World. Illus. P. V. Miaugzs. 


SERIAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE INNER SHRINE.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle St., London, W. 





a ari. 

G. K. CHESTERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE BALL AND THE CRoOgs, 
THE BALL AND THE CRogs, 
THE BALL AND THE CRogsg, 


Cloth, 6s. A Second Issue Just Ready. 


MRS. SHERWOOD: HER LIFE & Times. 


From the Diaries of Captain and Mrs. Sherwood (1775-1851) 
Edited by F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 16s, net. 

‘TI do not know where you will get a more lively or living picture of mi 
class English or Anglo-Indian life. It is a high but just senupiinen — 
volume of five hundred closely printed pages to say that you wished it lenees® 

“ Admirably edited, illustrated, end written,”"— Outlook, —Truth, 

* This is a gold mine.’’—Guardian, 


RUNAWAYS AND CASTAWAYsS, 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 
With numerous Illustrations and Cover Design by F. D. Brpgorp 
Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s.; calf, 10s. 6d. 


“A collection of the most exciting and delightful runaway stories in the 
world,’’—Nation. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD, 
8 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; and all Booksellers, 





Under the Title of RETROSPECTS 
The Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL 
begins his 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
in 
THE COMMONWEALTH 
for MAY 
(Edited by CANON SCOTT HOLLAND). 
Ready Next Monday. Pyrice 3d. net; post-froe 4d, 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD, 


3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C.; and all Booksellers, 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 





No. 533. MAY. 2s. 64d. 





THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE KING 
SECOND CHAMBERS By Prof. J. H. MORGAN 
ONE CHAMBER OR TWO? By HAROLD SPENDER 
THE ROMAN LADY By Mrs. EMILY JAMES PUTNAM 
MELCHIOR DE VOGUE By EDMUND GOSSE 
HALLEY’S COMET By P. H. COWELL 


AN EARLY CHAMPION OF CHRISTIANITY 
By HUGH E. PLATT 


MISTRESS AND MAID By LADY BUNTING 
IGNORANT MOTHERS By Mrs. CAMPBELL DAUNCEY 
THE ARYA SAMAJ: ITS AIMS AND TEACHINGS 
By LAJPAT RAi 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: (1) The Case of Russia against 
Finland; (2) The Case of Finland against Russia 
By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
MODERN RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
I. Gogol to Tchekov 


II. Leonid Andreef’s “ Anathema” 
By WALDEMAR voiGcT 


By LITERATUS 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 
Dr. McTaggart on Hegel; Porsia Revisited; Changing 
China; Sir John Suckling; Mr. Edmund Garrett; The 
Caged Napoleon; Dr. A. & Way’s Transiation of 
Sophocics, &c. 


London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 
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wessrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


THE RIGHT HON. 
CECIL JOHN RHODES. 


A Monograph and a Reminiscence. 
By Sir THOMAS FULLER, K.O.M.G., 


e Legislative Assembly for the City of Cape Town, and subse- 
Member of ee Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope. . 


With Rembrandt-gravure Frontispiece and 12 other Tlustrations. 
gvo, 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) [On Tuesday nezt. 


THE LETTERS OF 
JOHN STUART MILL. 


Biited, with an Introduction, by HUGH 8. R. ELLIOT. 
With a Note on Mili’s Private Life by MARY TAYLOR. 
With 6 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


“No book published during the last decade, unless it be the autobiography of 
Herbert Spencer, brings back so vividly the dry light (if one may call it so) of 
intellectual England in the middle of the last century as does this collection of 
Jetters written to hi 3 friends and acquaintances by that paragon of certitude 
ad] lucidity, Jc John Bt n Stuart Mill,’ "Morning Post, 


THE IRISH R.M. SERIES. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co. are issuing a New and Cheaper 
Edition of these famous Stories by Miss Somerville and 
Miss Martin Ross. Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 

The First Volume is SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH R.M., a volume of which Mr. Stephen Gwynn said 
in the Cornhill Magazine that it was one that ‘‘ no decorous 
person can read with comfort in a railway carriage.” 














The other Volumes will appear at frequent intervals. 


GATHORNE HARDY 


FIRST EARL OF CRANBROOK, 
A Memoir. 
Edited by the Hon. ALFRED E. GATHORNE-HARDY. 
With Portraits 2 vols. Svo, 24s. net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 
“We take leave of Mr. Gathorne-Hardy with congratulations on his blo 


production of a work which no historian of the Victorian cra ought to negicct,’ 
- -At henzum, 





and Dlustrations. 


The ‘History of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party from 1870 to 1890. By FRANK HUGH O’DONNELL. With 
numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. (Inland postage 64.) 

“Mr. O'Donnell has — us a book of singular interest. Every statement 
twill probably be challenged, but the impression it leaves on the reader is 
wat it is the work of a pe ion ly honest man.”’— —“? vectator, 





VOLUME FOR 1910 NOW READY. 


The Annual Charities Register and 
Digest: being a classified Register of Charities in or 
available for the Metropolis, together with a Digest of Informa- 
tion respecting the Legal, Voluntary, and other means for the 
Prevention and Relief of Distress and the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor. 

With an ahs ato In lex, and an Introduction, " How to Help Cases of 
Distress,” by C. 8. . LOC i. Svo, 5s. n« __Cnland postage 54.) 


STONYHURST PHILGSOPHICAL SERIES. 


Theories of Knowled Absolutism, 
Pragmatism, Realism. By LESLIE J. Sacnin 8.J., M.A, (Lond.), 





ee s College. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
¢ pu pose of this book is to compare and contrast the theories of 
A solu tiem an ud Pragmatism, and to exhibit Scholastic Realism as the 
a media” which holds and fuses into a harmonious system what is 


te id in both thes se Extremes 


Back to the Land: a Medley. By C2, 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. n< _ (Ialand postage 4d.) [On Tuesday nect, 





Adventures in soni of a country estate, with reflections and 
snecdotes pertinent thereunto. 


LONGMANS, GRE E N & cO., 39 Paternoster Row, Senden. E c. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





Macmillan’s New Books. 


Administrative Problems of British 
India. By JOSEPH CHAILLEY, Member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies. Translated by Sir WILLIAM MEYER, 
K.C.LE. 8vo, 10s. net. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A MODERN WINSTON 
CHRONICLE CHURCHILL 


Author of “Richard Carvel,” &c. Dlustrated. 


PUNCH.—“ An unusually clever book.” 

MORNING POST.—“‘A Modern Chronicle’ is a sort of up-to-date and 
American ‘ Vanity Fair.’”’ 

GLOBE.—“ One might almost imagine that with ‘A Modern Chronicle’ 
Mr. Winston Churchill had reached the culminating point in his literary 
career. He certainly has never written anything so perfect in form, so tolerant, 
or so human,......The book impresses one with its mature wisdom, its minute 
observation, and its broad sympathies,” 


THE - 
UNDESIRABLE F. MARION 
GOVERNESS 


Illustrated. A story of English country life 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Letters to Sanchia upon Things as 





they are. Extracted from the Correspondence of Mr. 
John Maxwell Senhouse by MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. [ Friday. 





Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and their 
Background. By Professor M. W. MacCALLUM, M.A, 
LL.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 

Land and Labour. Lessons from Belgium. By 
B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, Author of “ Poverty: a Study 
of Town Life.” With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








The Story | of the American. Merchant 
Marine, By JOHN R. SPEARS. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. 

Methods Used in the Examination of 
Milk and Dairy Products. By Dr. CHR. 
BARTHEL. Translation by W. GOODWIN, M.Se., Ph.D, 
Illustrated, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

















Over Sea by Air-Ship. 


Surprising Progress of 
German Plans for a 
Transatlantic Service. 

By T. R. MacMECHEN and CARL DIENSTBACH, Authors 
of “The Aerial Battleship,” “Fighting in the Air,” and “The 
Dirigible of To-day.” Fully Illustrated. 

One of 22 entertaining Articles 
and Stories in the MAY 


CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ts. 4d, 


; mctscarernonnd ese eta Tandon. = 
THE i : ‘ 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Tur Kixe wirrnovt Perr. By William Watson, 

IMPERIAL AND Foreign Arrains: a Review or Evexrs. 

Wur Russ1a Weyer TO Warm witu Jaran.—I, Tux Srony or tee Yaty 
Concession, 

Turoporse Roosevett. Ry Archibald R. Colquhoun, M.1L.C.E., F.B.G.S, 

IRELAND BETWEEN THE Panrizs. By Politicus. 

ENGtanb’s Peni: Invasion on Srarvatiox.—Il. By Archibald Hurd, 

Cri? axnp Saxox. Chaps. 12-138. By George Meredith. 

Tux Banxrortcr or Liseratism. By Sydney Brooks, 

Saatt Women Worx? By Elizabeth Robina, 

Jures Crarstiz. By Frederic Lawton. 

Tus American CaeaP MaGazrnr. By William Archer, 

Sworp np Pex. By T. H. 8S. Escott 

Impretat Scnorarsnirs. By P. A. Vaile. 

ALFRED pe Vieny and Manix Dorvan, 

Rucoy Foorpan.. By E. H. D. Sewell, 

Youru ny Cricket. By Sir Home Gordon, Bart, 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Lt a 


By Francis Gribble, 





C {ATAL OGU E 136 of SECOND-HAND BOOKS JUST 

OUT.— Bibliography containing 3,277 Nos. on the History of Books and 
of Typography, with special divisions devoted to Bibles, China, Bindings, 
Ex-lilns, Facsimiles, Goethe, Gutenberg, Index librorum prohibitorum, Shake- 
speare, Manuscripts and Catalogues.—The Ludwig Bosenthal Bookstore, Hilde- 
gardstr. 14, and Leubachplats 6, Munich, 
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From Chatto & Windus’s List. 


A HISTORY OF 
SUMER AND AKKAD 


An Account of the Eariy Races of Babylonia, from 
Prehistoric Times to the Foundation of the 
Babylonian Monarchy: being Vol. Il. of A HISTORY 
OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. 


By LEONARD W. KING, M.A., F.S.A., 


Assistant in the Department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 
With a Map, 11 Plans, 35 Plates, 69 Illustrations in the Text, and 
a Chronological List of the Kings and Rulers of Sumer and Akkad. 
Royal 8vo, cloth decorated, 18s. net. 











By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. Demy 8vo, 


With 20 Illustrations in Colours and Sepia cloth, 


By Yosu1o Marx1no, 6s. 

The Daily Chronicle says :—* What Mr. do Sélincourt does with extraordinary 
ingenuity is to present a sort of pageant of Oxford associations, romantic and 
actual, sporting and scholastic, ve through the brain and jostling group 
against group, with all that wonderful confusion of memories which the very 
name of Oxford arouses in the mind of one who has known and loved her 
Mr. Markino has a genius for atmosphere he has drawn some exquisite 
pictures.” 


Now Ready 


PURITANISM AND ART 


An Enquiry into a Popular Fallacy. By JOSEPH 

With an Introduction by the Rev. C. SILVESTER HORNE, mp 

Photogravure Frontispiece and 15 Full-page Plates showi : 

work of Raphael, Albert Direr, pte am A Hogarth ant “othed ee, 
Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. Masters, 

It is the first real attempt that has been made to justi itani 

attitude towards Art, The Rev. C. SILvestEeR Hoku te rttaniom 

author of this book has done a piece of work which has long be 

master workman.’ [Prospectus post-free on application, 


TWO GREAT NOVELS 


MORNING STAR 3rd Impression, 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD 


* A long succession of exciting episodes which introd 

the mysteries of Old Eeypt. “Morning Star’ isa souk eal — > 

conceived and drawn in Mr. Haggard’s famous early style, and Gea 

shows his old mastery over scenes of battle and of mystery.” ed 
Bookman, 











—The 
THE LAND OF LONG AGO 
By ELIZA CALVERT HALL, 6s, 


Author of “Aunt Jane of Kentucky.” 
* We gladly welcome further stories from the pen of the aut! ‘ 
Jane of Kentucky.” Her sweet, strong-souled old erm = 
hearts on this side of the Atlantic at her first appearance, and this should 
increase her hold upon the affections of the reader.’’—Pall Mall Gasetts 
JAPAN : Milaminating books on Japanese life for visitors 
A Anglo-Japaneze Exhibition. a 








FROM THE THAMES TO THE 
SEINE 


By CHARLES PEARS. 
With 40 Illustrations in Colours and Monochrome. 


Fcap. 4to, 
cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 
By PHILIPPE MONNIER. Demy 8vo, 
Authorised English Translation. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
As is Paris to-day, so in the eighteenth century was Venice the acknowledged 
eencune city of Europe. M. Monnier, whose work received the honour of 


eing ‘crowned "’ by the French Academy, here interprets the period with the 
yen of an artist and a lover, 


A JAPANESE ARTIST IN 
LONDON 


Written and Illustrated by 
YOSHIO MARKINO. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 4 in Monochrome. 


AT THE SIGN OF 
THE BURNING BUSH. 


By M. LITTLE. 6s. 


The Daily Cironicle says :—“ A fine novel. It contains several well-wrought 
studies of character, isa medium for brave and unconventional thinking 
It is a most refreshing book No epitome of plot or shadowing of character 
can do a tithe of justice to this book. It is so excellent that nothing worthbier 
is likely to be published this spring season. It shows its writer to possess a 
close, genial knowledge of human kind, the gift of finished pencraft, and 
courage,”’ 





VENICE 





Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 
6s. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


OLIVIA L. CAREW. 


By NETTA SYRETT. 6s. 
“The plot is good, the characters are vividly 
@rawn, and the style is excellent Olivia is an extremely pretty little prig, 
ixnorant of the world and of herself The story which follows is that of her 
levclopinent from a prig to a woman, in the course of which she learns that she 
is not of much account but as a woman, the importance of which réle she learns 
as a corollary to other knowledge A good piece of work, and is not only worth 
reading on account of the tale, but worth perusing over for the sake of the 
train of thought which it suggests.”’ 


SERVICE 
OPPORTUNITY 

THE STONE EZEL 
OUTSIDERS—AND IN 
A CALL 

THEY ALSO SERVE 


MAY 2nd. 


PERFIDIOUS LYDIA 


“he Daily Telegraph says: 


CoNSTANCE SMEDLEY. 6s 
MarcaAret B, Oross. 6s, 

C, L. AnTRopvs. 6s, 
6s. 
6s. 


6s. 


J. AyscoucyH, 
Forp Mapox Hverrer. 
CHRISTOPHER STONE, 


Frank Barrett. 6s, 


 GHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





EVERY-DAY JAPAN 
By ARTHUR LLOYD, M.A. 


Written after Twenty-five Years’ Residence and Work in th 
With an Introduction by COUNT TADASU HAYASHL ma 
Coloured Plates and 96 Reproductions from Photographs, 12s. net, 


JAPAN: the Eastern Wonderland 


By D. C. ANGUS 
With 4 Coloured Plates and numerous other Full-page Tustratio 
New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Qs. 6d. net, — 


WORKS OF REFERENCE 


CASSELL’S BOOK OF GeO TATIONA, 
PROVERBS, AND OUSEHOLD 
WGRDS By W. GURNEY BENHAM 


Containing over 32,000 References, collected from 1,500 Authors. With 
fuli Verbal Index, 1,256 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net ; half-leather, 
12s. 6d. net. 


CASSELL’S DICTIONARY OF 
PHRASE AND FABLE 


By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. 
1,440 pages, demy Svo, cloth, 10s. €d. ; also in half-morocco, 2 vols., 15s. 


CASSELL’S ATLAS 


Consisting of 88 exquisitely Coloured Maps, containing the latest and 
most complete information relating to ail quarters of the Globe, anda 
full Index of Geographical Na . The Maps have been made specially 
for the work by Messrs. John Bartholomew and Co., Edinburgh. Exua 
crown 4to, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 





POPULAR SCIENTIFIC WORKS 
By Sir ROBERT S. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., &. 
COMETS AND SHOOTING STARS 


Deals with Halley's Comet and other famous Comets, With 4 [lustre 
tions, large crown 8vo, paper, ls. net. 


THE STORY OF THE HEAVENS 


With 24 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 10s. 6d, 


THE EARTH’S BEGINNING 


With 4 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, extra crown 8yo, New 
Edition, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


STAR-LAND 

Leing Talks with Young People about the Wonders of the Heavens, 
With Rembrandt Frontispiece and 94 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d, 


THE STORY OF THE SUN 


With 8 Coloured and other Illustrations, medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 64. 





BOOKS ON GARDENING 
CASSELL’S DICTIONARY OF 


PRACTICAL GARDENING 
Edited by WALTER P. WRIGHT 


An Illustrated Encyclopedia of Practical Horticulture for all Classes. 
With 20 Coloured Plates and upwards of 1,000 Illustrations from Photo 
graphs, 2 vols. crown 4to, half-leather, gilt top, 30s. net. 


CASSELL’S POPULAR GARDENING 
Edited by WALTER P. WRIGHT 


An Illustrated Cultural Guide for Amateur and Professional Gardeners. 
With 24 Coloured Plates and over 1,000 IDustrations, 2 vols., 1,152 page’ 
crown 4to, half-leather, gilt top, 30s. net. 





” CASSELL and CO., Ltd., La Bello Sauvage, London, E.C¢. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST/MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 





—_——- 
4, CHARMING NEW SERIES OF COLOUR BOOKS 
BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND 


An important work which throws fresh and most interesting 
light on the social and political activities of 200 years ago. 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


graphs of Historic Towns and Piaces Written by weil- CORRESPONDENC E. 


om Authors, and Illustrated in Colour by E. W. HASLEHUST 

ach volume contains 12 beautifully Coloured Plates, and is 
artistically bound in Picture Cover. 

Small 4to, 2s. net each 
The following volumes are just ready :— 

OXFORD. Described by F. D. How. 
THE ENGLISH LAKES. Described by A. G. Brapier. 
CANTERBURY. Described by Canon Danxs. 


To be followed almost immediately by other volumes. 


A NEW 
SHAKESPEAREAN DICTIONARY 


By RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, M.A., LL.B. 
Fcap. 4to, 356 pp., cloth, gilt top, 9s. net 


CAUSAL GEOLOGY 
By E. H. L. SCHWARZ, A.R.C.S., F.G.S., 


Professor of Geolory at the Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, South 
Africa; Late Geologist to the Geological Commission of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


illustrated, demy @vo, 7s. 6d. net 


ANCIENT PLANTS 
Being a Simple Account of the Past Vegetation of the Earth 
and the Recent important Disccveries made in this Realm 
of Nature Study 
By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Se., Ph.D., F.L.S., 


Lecturer in Fossil Botany, Manchester University, Author of ‘* The Study of 
Plant Life for Young People.” 


iiustrated, demy Svo, 4s. 6d. net 


A JOURNAL FROM JAPAN 


By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Se., Ph.D., F.L.S. 
illustrated, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net 


JAPAN IN WORLD POLITICS 
A Study in Internatianal Dynamics 
By HENRY DYER, C.E., M.A., D.Sc., 


Emeritus Professor, Imperial University of Tokyo; formerly Principal of, and 
Professor of Engineering in, the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokyo, 


Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net 


HANDBOOK OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 


By A. G. A. STREET, Licut. R.N., Superintendent of Physical Training to 
¢ School Board of Glasgow, Lecturer in Physical Training to the Glasgow 
a West of Scotland Provincial Committee for the Training of Teachers; 


and V, E. GOODERSON, Assistant Superintendent of Physical Training to 
the School Board of Glasgow. 


Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 


INTRODUCTION TO THE NATURAL 

HISTORY OF LANGUAGE 

By T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D(Camb.), Hon. Litt D.Dublin), 

Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net 


FOOD INSPECTION A Practical Handbook 


By HUGH A. MACEWEN, M.B., Ch.B.(Glas.), D.P.H.(Lond.), 
D.P.H.(Camb.), 


Assistant Medical Officer of Health for Cumberland; late Resident Physician, 
Belvidere Fever Hospital, Glasgow; late Lecturer on Hygiene, Cooper Medical 
College, San Francisco, 


Ilustrated, demy Svo, 5s net 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS 

An Introduction to Ceitic Myth, Legend, Poetry, and Romance. 
By CHARLES SQUIRE 12s. 6a, net 


FUEL AND REFRACTORY MATERIALS 


7 & HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.i.C., F.C.S., Emeritus Professor of 
rhe Curgy in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College; in 
Lab = tio = with THOMAS GRAY, D.Sc., Ph.D., Professor of Technical 
Pann Glassow and Westof Scotland Technical College ; and JOMN 8. @. 
MROSE, A.G.T.C., A.1.M.M., Lecturer on General Metallurgy, Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical College. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
5a. net 
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Being the Letters of the elder Pitt, the Lytteltons and the 
Grenvilles, Deane Swift, and others, lited by LILIAN 
DICKINS and MARY STANTON. With Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





Ready on Tuesday Next. VOLS. iil. and IV.: 1823-1834. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ALONG LIFE. 


By LORD BROUGHTON (John Cam Hobhouse). Edited by 
LADY DORCHESTER. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 
In consequence of the great interest aroused by the two Volumes of Lord 


Broughton’s Memoirs which appeared last summer, Lady Dorchester has 
consented to publish a further instalment of her Father's Remiuiacences, 


bringing them down to 1834. 
These two fresh volumes will include an account of the last days of Lord Byron 
and of the transfer of his body from Missolonghi to London and of the funeral. 
They will also contain a history of the political movements which led up to the 
Roman Catholic Emancipation Act and the Reform Bill, and record many 
incidents and anecdotes of George IV., William IV., the Duke of Wellington, 
Canning, Peel, Sir James Graham, Lord and Lady Holland, and others of the 
leading people of the day. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


A Concise History of its Causes, Progress, and Results. By 
JOHN FORMBY. With numerous Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. net, 


A NARRATIVE OF THE SIEGE 
OF DELHI. 


By © — GRIFFITHS. Edited by Captain HENRY JOHN 
YONGE. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
** Graphic even to an exciting degree, and he proves himself to have an eye 
for a fine scene, a heroic act, or a humorous incideat. Such a volume as the 
present is an invaluable document not merely for historians of the Mutiny, but 
for all students of the history of the relations between European and non- 
European races.""—Daily News 
**It is a gallant and heroic story, well and vicorously told. The renown of 
the troops, says the author, soon faded into oblivion, That was so, but the 
glo ry of the conduct of soldiers and civilians alike is now revived, and adds 


lustre to our annals.”’"—Army and on Sony © Gazette, 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

(A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC WORK AND THOUGHT.) 

Edited by H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., J. BRETLAND 

FARMER, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., and W. G. FREEMAN, B.Sc., F.L.S. 
rt IL. Tilustrated. 5a. net. 

Tue Procress | Recent Hrprowioiocicat Invesrica- 














Tur Ernics or Foon: 





or ScLENCE AS camo BY tions. Tur Guir Srrrau—ayp 
THE Usirep Srares Foop anp Sea FisHeries oF Nonruern 
Drve Act or Juxe 30, 1906, H. W. Evrore. James Johnstone, B.Sc. 


Tlustrated. 
Tur Puriocesy ayp Inter-Reration- 
suirs or THE Green Atce, F. FE. 
Alfred Chatterton, —— Fritsch, D.Se., Ph.D., F.L.S, 
TuE em IN —wr~ee TO Mlustrated. 
THE ETERMINATION OF SEX./ vy ¥ . Pp , - 
Pan . ERTERRATE PALEONTOLOGY IN 1909, 
1 s » ).Se. . 
ae > Wilson, Ph.D., D.Se R. Lydekker. Miustrated. 
Tur Science AND Practice or Para| THE Untversirr or Lonpow AND Am 
Rosser Cuutivation. Tue Nzw Iurreit Ixsrirors or Scizxce, 
TroricaL InpUSTRY OF THE East. Augustus D. Waller, M.D., F ‘B.S. 
Part Il. Rovner Preranartion. | Reviews. 
John Parkin, M.A., F.L.S. }Inpex ro Votume IV, 


Wiley, Ph.D. Il. Mine. Ralph 
Vincent, M.D., B.S., M.R.C.P. 
Tue Ixpun IspusrriaL PROBLEM. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


“CORNHILL” 


For MAY. Price One Shilling, 
Contents. 


Canadian Born. Epilogue. By Mrs. Hompury Warp. 
How Bondage Came to the Jungle. By Sir Hueu Cuirrorp, 
K.C.M.G. 


Pastels under the Southern Cross.—I. The Steerage 
Entertainment. By MARGARET L. WOODS, 

Areadians All. By J. ©. Syairu. 

Old-Age Pensions under the Act of 1908. 
BOSANQUE 

Jan aaanl Kée Jai. By Major G. F. MacMuny, D.S.O, 

The Abbey Meadows. By Sir James H. Yoxatt, MP. 

Prince Rupert on the Sea. By Joun Batnerrt. 

The Earthquake at Lisbon. By the Rev. P. H. Ditcmrie.p, 

The Black Cockade. By D. K. Brosrer. 

The Osbornes. Chap. 11. By E. F. Benson, 


SMITH, ELDE R & CO., 15 Water! 0 Place, 8.W. 


By HeLen 





_ Lond on: 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS iu INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOG UED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphie Address: Booxmes, Loxpox, Codes: Usicops and A BC, 


140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cen rat 1515); 





BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 


or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marram 53601), W., LONDON, 
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QUESTIONINGS ON CRITICISM AND BEAUTY. By the Right Ho, 


A. J. BALFOUR. Second Edition, Revisec throughout, 8vo, 2s, net. 


SECOND CHAMBERS: an Inductive Study in Political Science, 


By J. A. B. MARRIOTT. 8vo, 5s. net. 


Times.—" It ig fortunate that Mr. Marriott's volume is published at this Constitutional crisis. It is a calm and judicious survey of 
the question of a Second Chamber by one who knows foreign Constitutional systems ; who is alive to the defects of the House of 
but who would correct, not. destroy ; who would keep the best of what we have, while expelling atrophied or obsolete parts......Thoss 
who can still enjoy the luxury of independent judgment cannot fail to be influenced by the careful and temperate recital of facts in 


Mr. Marriott's volume.” 





LAW AND CUSTOM OF THE 
GONSTITUTION. 
B, Sir W. R. ANSON, In 2 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. I. PARLIAMENT. Fourth Edition. 1909. 12s, 6d. net. 
Vol. Il. THE CROWN. Third Edition. Part I., 1907. 10s. 6d. 
net. Part 11., 1908, 8s. 6d. net. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE ENGLISH LAW 
OF CONTRACT, AND OF AGENCY IN 
iTS RELATION TO CONTRACT. 
By Sir W. R. ANSON, Twelfth Edition, Edited by M. L. 
GWYER. 8vo, 10s. net. 


FIFTEEN HALF-VOLUMES NOW PUBLISHED. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Compiete from A to the end of R. 
Edited by Sir JAMES MURRAY. Just Published, a 
flalf-Volume of Vol. VIIT. (Q—R), £2 2s. 6d. ; a Part, 
RIBALDRIC—RYZE, 12s, 6d.; Double-Section, ROUND- 
NOSED—RYZE, 5s, 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By the Rev. W. W. SKEAT. New Edition, Revised throughout 
and Reset. Demy 4to, £1 183. net. 


As the new edition appears before the third edition is out of print, purchasers 
of that edition desiring to replace it with the new will be entitled to a rebate of 
13s. upon delivering te-the Clarendon Press at Oxford or in London (Amen 
Corner, E.C.), befere July 30th, 1910, a copy of the third edition.in good condi- 
tion, carriage paid. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 
New Edition, 1908. The entire work in 26 vols., cloth, £5 net; 
morocco back, £6 6s. net. The 4 vols. of “The Indian Empire" 
separately, cloth, 6s. net each ; morocco back, 7s. 6d. net ; Atlas, 
cloth, 15s. net; morocco back, 17s. 6d. net; the remaining 21 
vols., cloth, £4 4s. net ; morocco back, £5 5s. net. 

Vol. I. Descriptive. Vol. V.-XXIV. Alphabetical 

Vol. Il. Historical. Gazetteer. 

Vol. Ill. Economic. Vol. XXV. m 

Vol. IV. Administrative. Vol. XXVI. 


Each volume contains a map of India specially prepared for this 

Edition. 
Vol. IV. (1630-33). Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
THE ENGLISH FACTORIES IN INDIA. 
Edited by WILLIAM FOSTER. 
Already published, price 12s. 6d. net. 
Vol. I. 1618-21, pp. xlviii +379. | Vol. II. 1622-23, pp. xl + 389, 
Vol. III. 1624-29, pp. xlviii + 388. 
Published under the Patronage of the Secretary of State for India in Council, 


CHRISTOLOGIES ANCIENT AND 


MODERN. 
By W. SANDAY. 8vo, 63. net. Author of THE CRITICISM 
OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL, 7s.6d. net; THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST IN RECENT RESEARCH, 7s. 6d. net ; 
SACRED SITES OF THE GOSPELS, 13s. 6d. net. 


THE SAMARITAN LITURGY. 


Edited, with Introduction, Glossary, and Index of First Lines, 
by A. E. COWLEY. 2 vols., £3 3s. net. 

Athenzum.—"‘ Mr. Cowley has rendered an important service to the literature 
of a dwindling, but historically interesting, people, whose religious soul is, so to 
say, depicted in the texts now for the first time printed virtually in a complete 
form......The different stages in the development of the Samaritan services Love 
been admirably delineated by Mr. Cowley in his Introduction to the present 
work......Mr. Cowley’s ietecdnstion also gives an account of all the MSS. used 
by him either in whole or in part, and it deals besides in masterly fashion with 
the ‘ grammar of the texts.’’ 


OPUS EPISTOLARUM DES. ERASMI 


ROTERODANI denuvo recognitum et auctum per 
P. 8. ALLEN. Medium 8vo. Tom. I, 1484-1514, with 4 Plates ; 
Tom. II. 1514-1517, with 2 Portraits in Photogravure and 
3 Facsimiles, 8vo, 18s, net each, 

Manchester Guardian.—“In the point of textual accuracy Mr. Allen is 
infinitely superior to his predecessors, His notes, though short, are packed 
with learning; and special praise is due te his acumen in handling vexed 
questions of chronology.”’ 





DESCRIPTION OF CHINESE POTTERy 
AND PORCELAIN. 


Being a Translation of the “T‘ao Shuo.” With Introduction, 
Notes, and Bibliography by 8S. W. BUSHELL, 8yo, lds, net, 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
CHINESE PORCELAIN. 


Sixteenth-Century Coloured Illustrations, with Chinese ys, 
Text, by HSIANG YUAN-P-IEN. Translated and Annotated 
by 8. W. BUSHELL. Royal 4to, 83 Plates in Colour by 
W. GRIGGS, with the Chinese Text reproduced in Facsimile 
and accompanied by Translation, Notes, and Introduction ; oq 
double sheets of India Paper, bound in the Chinese manner in 
dark blue silk. Only a Few Copies now remain. £8 8g. net, 


TRADITIONAL METHODS OF PATTERN 
DESIGNING: an Introduction to the 


Study of Decorative Art. 
By A. H. CHRISTIE. With 31 Plates and 380 Illustrations 
in the Text, 8vo, 63. net. 


Decorators’ and Painters’ Magazine.—“ There is so much in the book both 
interesting and of value that a careful study of it cannot fail to benefit 
art worker or student. The illustrations are drawn boldly, and are pri 
so clearly that they make excellent copies.” 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 


PERSPECTIVE. 
By G. A. STOREY. With many Illustrations, Svo, 10s. net, 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS, 1400-1600 


(Richard ll.—Henry Wriothesley). 
Chosen by EMERY WALKER. Lives by C. R. L. FLETCHER 
With 103 Portraits and an Introduction on the History of 
Portraiture in England. Crown 4to, 8s. 6d. net. The Portraits 
separately, in envelope, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE COMETS. 
Simply Told for General Readers. By G. F. CHAMBERS, 
With 106 Plates and other Illustrations, 8vo, 6s. net. 


Athenzum.—*“ A work which for many years to come will be a storehousad 
information on the subject, and one to which frequent reference must be made,” 


HALLEY’S COMET. 
By H. H. TURNER. Second Edition. Illustrated, 8vo, Is, net 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF MEDICINE. 
Edited by WILLIAM OSLER, J. ROSE BRADFORD, 2 
HUTCHISON, A. E. GARROD, H. D. ROLLESTON, and 
W. HALE WHITE. 8s. 6d. net per Number. Annual 
Subscription, 253, No, XI. now ready. 


MYSTICISM IN MODERN MATHEMATICS. 
By H. BERKELEY. vo, 8s. net. 


An expert knowledge of mathematical technique is by no means n : 
order to follow the purely mathematical arguments which occur in this 


POEMS OF NATURE AND ROMANCE, 


1794-1807. 
By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited by M.A 
KEELING. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF PROSE AND POETRY 
New VoLumgs, 


BROWNING’S MEN AND WOMEN, 1855 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net; lambskin, 3s, 6d, net. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Dynamic 


Geographer. 
By F. B. VROOMAN, 8vo, 2s, net. 





Clarendon Press Catalogue (160 pages) post-free on application. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, 
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